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Mr Roosevelt’s Last Lap? 


HE American Constitution provided, until as recently 

as 1933, that the Congress elected at each biennial 
November election should not necessarily meet until the 
December of the following year. Indeed, if a legislature 
were required, and were summoned into special session, at 


any time between the election in November and the follow- 
ing March it should be the Congress elected two years 
previously. This was in literal truth a “ horse and buggy ” 
provision, since it dated from the times when months were 
needed for a Congress to assemble. But its effect was, at 
best, to interpose a long interval between the expression 
of the people’s will at the polls and its embodiment in 
Congressional form, and, at worst, to produce the futilities 
of a “ lame-duck ” Congress. 

Since the adoption of the Twentieth Amendment, a Con- 
gress automatically meets within two months of its election, 
and the legislature that assembled in Washington last week 
was that which was elected on November 8th. So rapid is 
the process of change in the modern world, however, that 
there is room for some question whether the conditions 
under which the electors voted two months ago have not 
materially altered in the meantime. Within the United 
States, two more months of economic improvement have 
added to the general confidence that the movement of 
recovery has been resumed, after its year-long interruption. 
Abroad, November 8th fell one day after the assassination 
in Paris of Herr vom Rath, and before the outbreak of the 
Nazi pogrom in Germany, which in its turn completed an 


almost revolutionary alteration in American public opinion 
towards Europe and its problems. 

Both these developments, it is safe to say, have indirectly 
improved Mr Roosevelt’s standing with his own people. 
But the newly gathered Congress springs from the elections 
of November 8th, and those elections were an unquestioned 
tactical defeat for the President. The Republicans have 
returned to Washington in jubilant mood; the tide has 
turned and they are already confidently building the vessels 
they intend to float off when it reaches flood. The so-called 
Conservative Democrats, the anti-Roosevelt faction in the 
President’s own party, have also cause for jubilation. For 
the Democratic Party has a clear majority of 89 in the new 
House of Representatives, and the failure of the President’s 
efforts to “ purge ” the party of his enemies convinces them 
that they are the majority group of the majority party, and 
therefore in a fair way to nominate the next President. 
Only the New Dealers are on the defensive—a tactic in 
which they have no experience and for which they have 
little relish. 

The New-Dealer-in-Chief, the President himself, how- 
ever, is anything but repentant or downcast. The series of 
important appointments that has been announced since 
the New Year shows in itself that nothing has changed in 
the set of his ideas or intentions. Mr Hopkins, the lavish 
head of the Works Progress Administration, has been 
appointed Secretary of Commerce. Mr Murphy, the 
Roman Catholic ex-Governor of Michigan, who treated 
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the sit-down strike too tolerantly for the bulk of public 
opinion, is the new Attorney-General. And, to cap the list, 
Mr Felix Frankfurter, the Austrian-born Jewish Harvard 
professor who has been the legal teacher and political 
inspirer of almost all those clever young New Dealers most 
feared by the businessmen, has been nominated for the 
vacancy on the Supreme Court itself. All three of these 
are men of ability and merit—Mr Frankfurter consum- 
mately so—but all three are men who arouse bitter pre- 
judice on personal, political or religious grounds. To send 
their names forward to the Senate for confirmation at this 
precise juncture is a challenge, almost an act of defiance. 5 

The same note of unrepentance was struck last week in 
the first of the series of Messages with which the President 
has outlined the agenda for Congress. True, Mr Roosevelt, 
like a skilful general, concentrated his forces by with- 
drawing on less vital fronts. In the field of foreign policy, 
he sought, and found, the greatest common measure of 
agreement with his eloquent restatement of America’s 
attachment to the cause of democracy. Even within the 
more controversial field of domestic economic policy, he 
hinted that the period of conflict between the Administra- 
tion and the business world was at an end. But on the sub- 
ject which is at once the main stem of his current policy 
and the chief target of the attacks upon him he showed no 
weakening. This is the policy of spending for relief and 
recovery. In his eyes, the existence of a Federal deficit at 
the present moment is a necessity that is not even painful. 

The Budget Message on Thursday of last week was 
inspired with the same doctrine. The astronomical figures 
of the Federal Budget are worth quoting : — 


Receipts Expenditure* Deficit 
($ millions) 
1933-34... 3,116 6,746 3,630 
1934-35... 3,800 6,802 3,002 
1935-36 ... 4,116 8,477 4,361 
1936-37 ... 5,294 8,001 2,707 
1937-38 ... 6,242 7,701 1,459 
1938-39 (est.) 5,520 9,492 3,972 
1939-40 (est.) 5,669 8,996 3,326 


* Excluding debt retirement 


The picture presented is one of surprising consistency. 
Both receipts and expenditure have shown a rising ten- 
dency, and the deficit has remained, except for one year, 
between a third and a half of the total expenditure. For 
1939-40 the President proposes no change in the general 
outlines of the Budget. “‘ Moderate additional taxation ” is 
suggested (with the strong hint that it should be imposed 
on the rich or on business) to pay for additional expendi- 
ture on agriculture and on national defence, and recovery 
in business conditions is counted on to. effect a small 
reduction in the deficit. But the President specifically 
defended, the existence of a large deficit as an element in 
economic policy. 

His reasoning is logical. If the national income were to 
return to its “normal” level of $80,000 millions, he 
argues, tax revenue would be sufficient, without any in- 
crease in the rates of taxation, to cover expenditure. And, 
in the meantime, any attempt to balance the Budget would 
impede the return to a normal income. It is possible to 
have some theoretical sympathy for the doctrine of an 
eight-year, instead of a twelve-month, Budget, but still to 
find no resemblance to the theory in a Budget which by 
July, 1940, will not have been balanced for ten years, a 
decade during which the revenue has been less on the 
average than 60 per cent. of the expenses. On the other 
hand, it is difficult to have patience with those of Mr 
Roosevelt’s opponents who think of balancing the Budget 
solely in terms of cutting expenditure almost in half— 
which would Certainly cause social misery and probably 
economic calamity as well. If the American Budget is to 
be balanced, it can be done only by facing the necessity to 
which the whole body of American politicians (with a few 
notable exceptions, such as Senator. La Follette) has 
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hitherto tured a blind eye—namely, the necessity for 
higher taxation on the middle incomes, 


In one form of expenditure, that on national defence, 
Mr Roosevelt was more moderate than had been expected. 
The total expenditure for 1939-40 on national defence is 
put at $1,320 millions. Of the increase of $309 millions 
included in this figure, $99 millions is for the continuation 
of existing programmes and $210 millions is the first 
instalment of a new $500 million programme. As a 
device for fostering recovery, armament expenditures on 
this scale are negligible. The figures seem, indeed, to dis- 
pose of the belief that the President is deliberately 
exaggerating international dangers in order to provide 
himself with a form of spending more popular than the 
much-criticised W.P.A.—a belief that might have been 
confirmed by what appears to have been the excessive 
alarmism of the reports given to a Congressional Com- 
mittee by the Ambassadors in London and Paris. The 
evidence seems to show that Mr Roosevelt does no more 
than accurately reflect the prevailing sentiment of the 
American people in the attitude he takes towards the poli- 
cies of the dictators and the practical conclusions of foreign 
policy he draws. There is, in fact, an astonishing revolution 
in American thought in progress. One of the recent 
“polls” of public opinion asked the question, “ Should 
the democratic Powers, including the United States, now 
stand firm together, at any cost, to prevent Hitler or Musso- 
lini from taking any more territory at the expense of other 
nations? ” and received the astonishing response of 56.3 
per cent. of affirmative replies. The significance of these 
“ polls ” lies not so much in any precise accuracy they may 
have as a reflection of public opinion as in the fact that 
they are generally believed, in America, to be accurate. 
Such a result would have been utterly inconceivable a few 
short months ago. It does not, of course, mean that there 
are not still several conflicting schools of thought on the 
matter—those who deplore the policy of democratic 
defiance, those who begrudge the millions to be spent on 
armaments, and those who dislike both features of the 
President’s policy impartially. But the main body of 
opinion is moving with astonishing rapidity along the road 
on which Mr Roosevelt is leading it. 


It may be assumed that the President will do what he 
can to capitalise the fact that the nation stands with him 
in his abhorrence of the dictators and in his fears of their 
intentions. Much will therefore be heard of foreign affairs 
in the coming months. But unless war itself should break 
out, Mr Roosevelt will stand or fall on domestic issues. 
The chief of these, so far at least as the world of politicians 
is concerned, is whether Mr Roosevelt will be a candidate 
for the Presidency a third time in 1940. He could still be- 
yond question collect at the polls many more millions of 
votes than any of his nominees, so that the fate of his 
. purge ” last summer may be no guide to that of his own 
candidacy in 1940, But the tradition against a third term is 
so strong that he may well decide not to defy it. If so, he has 
to make the further decision whether to put all his weight 
behind a New Dealer (Mr Hopkins might be his choice) 
and run the risk of defeat in the Convention, or to agree 
with the Conservatives on a safe compromise candidate 
who would bury the New Deal. Behind all these Demo- 
cratic calculations there is the awareness that 
perhaps, after all, the tide has turned and that 1940 will 
be a Republican year. And there is always the grand con- 
fusing factor of the mere passage of time and all that it 
may bring. It is in the nature of the Presidential system 
that American politics should resemble the struggle of @ 
political Gulliver in Lilliput. This has never seemed more 
true than in the last six years. But though the difference in 
political stature between Mr Roosevelt and his opponents 
iS aS great as ever, the odds in political fighting power are 
more level than they have been for many years past. 
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Civilian 


HE oldest duty of governments is to furnish their citi- 
zens with safety. Three months ago the challenge of 
impending war showed that two years of preparation had 
failed to provide the crowded and vulnerable cities of 
Britain with any adequate protection against air raids. To- 
day, when the post-Munich promise of peace in our time 
has worn sadly thin, there is a growing clamour in the 
country for effective and forthright measures of civilian 
defence. We have it on the authority of Sir John Anderson 
himself, Lord Privy Seal and Minister for Civil Defence, 
that “there is risk of war within a comparatively short 
time ”; and the surest way to counter diplomatic blackmail 
or to deter military aggression is to couple a clear foreign 
policy with stout defences. 

That anxiety about the state of our defences is growing 
is undoubted. When Sir John Anderson returned from his 
merited holiday last week-end he found a crescendo of 
criticism awaiting him. In September, London lacked anti- 
aircraft guns of modern design, trained personnel for the 
balloon barrage, defences against explosive bombs, men 
and equipment for fighting bomb-born fires and, above all, 
a central plan and organisation. In addition, Britain’s 
strength in bomber and fighter planes was too inferior to 
the reputed power of Germany to offer safeguards in the 
air. The current indictment is that, apart from the marked 

eacceleration of anti-aircraft gun production, which should 
absolve the War Minister from the rebukes which are 
somewhat mysteriously heaped upon him, and the in- 
creased output of airplanes, very little has been done in the 
last three months to remove these vital disadvantages. 

Sir John Anderson speaks no more than common sense 
when he says that war cannot be made safe for the 
civilian. But, three months after Munich, it is alleged that 
we have neither taken nor decided upon any proper pre- 
cautions against the devastating power of high explosives; 
that, in our safeguards against the consequences of incen- 
diary bombs, we have failed to furnish the necessary 
equipment and training facilities; and that plans for the 
evacuation of part of the civilian population from crowded 
areas are still confused and incomplete. Up to a few short 
weeks before the September crisis, the Government were 
seemingly satisfied that the instructions contained in the 
Home Office handbook for the protection of houses against 
gas attacks and fire were sufficient. Then, after having 
previously repudiated the need for evacuating children or 
adults from crowded towns in emergency, they accepted the 
Anderson plan and hurriedly ordered local authorities, 
with no time to prepare properly, to improvise transfer and 
billeting schemes. Since the crisis, they have made more 
concessions. They have elaborated their evacuation schemes 
and, for the first time, they have recognised the over- 
riding danger of high-explosive bombing. Even so, they 
have not stilled complaint. Many of the trenches hastily 
dug in September, in which no more than 5 per cent. of 
the population ostensibly served could be crowded, have 
filled with water or subsided. The steel basement or lean- 
to shelters on which the Government propose to spend £20 
millions to guard against splinters and blast will admit- 
tedly protect only against those by-products of high explo- 
sive, and not the high-explosive itself. There is no serious 
dispute about the shortage of fire-fighting apparatus and 
of accommodation for the training of auxiliary firemen. 

Sir John Anderson himself is optimistic. On Monday he 
told the Press that fire-fighting and other A.R.P. equip- 
ment would be fully supplied by the end of this year. He 
expressed complete confidence that his forthcoming 
recruitment campaign, on the basis of the National Service 
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Defence 


Guide to be circulated to all households on January 25th, 
would sufficiently fill all gaps in personnel. He pointed 
out, and here he would find all his critics in full agree- 
ment, that the sine gua non of policy was to shore up our 
defences “as speedily as possible.” The need for rapidity 
of action, he argued, precluded the Government from con- 
centrating on long-term policies, such as the costly pro- 
vision of deep bomb-proof shelters. In effect, he is planning 
to make Britain as safe as possible from air attack this 
year. 

Considerations of urgency are indeed important, and Sir 
John had, owing to previous negligence and bungling, to 
start almost from scratch; and, despite official denials, it 
seems likely that he has had to contend with some 
Treasury intransigence. There is clearly a necessary 
distinction to be drawn between the short-term measures 
which are possible of achievement in a single year and the 
long-term measures which might occupy two years or more. 
It took Barcelona eighteen months to provide deep bomb- 
proof shelters for half the city’s population. To set up 
properly organised rural camps for evacuated school 
children, where they might pursue health and their studies 
in safety, would patently take longer than to earmark 
paid lodging in private houses (which is at present being 
done on the basis of the census plan made public on 
January 6th). If the assumption behind the Government’s 
policy is that an early war is likely, swift provisional 
measures are imperative. 

Nevertheless, it remains incumbent upon the Govern- 
ment, on the one hand, to satisfy public sentiment that 
their provisional programme is efficient, and, on the other 
hand, to furnish proof that, at the same time, more 
thorough steps are being taken to provide the more com- 
plete protection which only a long-term policy can give. 
Actually, on both counts there is ground for doubt. In 
Barcelona the basement and lean-to shelters we are to build 
have been condemned, not simply as less efficient than 
underground refuges, but even as ineffective protection. 
Sir John’s assurance that fire-fighting equipment and 
training facilities will presently leap to sufficiency lacks 
corroborative evidence. It is by no means certain that the 
voluntary register, whose trial period ends in March, will 
not then be proved a failure; and no one yet knows what 
to do or where to go in an emergency. The latest evacua- 
tion plans reveal yet another change of policy: pro- 
visionally, only children are listed for transfer, and “ most 
people will and should stay where they are.” The choice 
of areas for evacuation seems to be somewhat arbitrary. 
Birmingham and Smethwick are to send their children 
away; West Bromwich and Wolverhampton will not. 
Newcastle and Gateshead are evacuation areas; Wallsend, 
Felling, Jarrow and Hebburn are not. Manchester is; 
Preston, Warrington, Blackburn and Oldham are not. The 
London metropolitan boroughs are; Brentford, Chiswick, 
Ealing, Hendon, Heston, Barnes and Croydon are not; nor 
are the great steel-smelting towns. And, under the volun- 
tary regime, the spontaneous evacuation of adults, who are 
not yet covered by official plans, may throw transport into 
chaos and disrupt billeting arrangements. 

Nevertheless, the cause of criticism does not lie so much 
in the steps the Government have taken or propose to take 
as in their omissions and their general attitude to the prob- 
lem. There is ample justification for an ad hoc short-term 
policy; but only if it promises to be, within its limits, 
efficient, and if, at the same time, it is coupled with a 
more adequate long-term plan. According to Sir John 
Anderson, the Government have relented so far as to have 
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an “open mind” about deep bomb-proof shelters, though 
it is now reported that such shelters have, apart from 
possible local exceptions, been ruled out as too costly. If 
“ most people are to stay where they are” the provision of 
such shelters is imperative. 

The root trouble is the Government’s disinclination to 
realise, or admit, that they have perforce been called upon 
to carry through a revolution in the nation’s economy. 
Britain’s defence does not end with the old-style fighting 
services; it comprehends the whole life of the country. 
The mobilisation of men, mind and materials in the 
defence of peace is inescapable, and no device of organisa- 
tion to achieve this end can be neglected. It is the pre- 
judice which causes the Cabinet to look askance at pro- 
posals for a Ministry of Supply and a compulsory register 
that has led them to starve civilian defence of its greatest 
need: a comprehensive central plan, with a competent 
central staff with ample powers of command and super- 
vision and a cadre of trained and able regional experts. 
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The local authorities are clamouring for a lead that does 
not come: every step forward in A.R.P. has to be forced 
upon the Government; in London, for instance, the 
boroughs are calling for the regional authority that is 
obviously necessary to resolve the differences due to the 
present multiple division of control and responsibility; and, 
all over the country, eagerness to serve is sinking as time 
slips barrenly away. No critic can condemn the Govern- 
ment out of hand for having wholly failed. But no one can 
claim that they are yet in clear sight of success, What is 
most urgently needed is general public confidence that the 
Government are doing all that is possible. And it will be 
difficult to create that confidence until the Government 
have, once at least, adopted some policy without first 
deriding those laymen who suggest it, then insisting that 
it is too costly or difficult and finally sponsoring some half- 
hearted version of it under severe pressure from Parliament 
and public. It is neither money nor men that are lacking, 
but leadership. 


A New Index of Profits 


HE review of industrial profits which appeared in 
The Economist of July 16, 1938, was justly entitled 
“Profits at the Peak.” The net profits of 374 companies 
reporting in the September quarter showed a fall of 1.4 
per cent., while the 564 companies whose reports were 
received last quarter show a fall of 4.4 per cent. And the 
latest evidence is the more conclusive, for while the “ third 
quarter” sample is not wholly representative of industrial 
earnings at home, the “ fourth quarter ” figures include the 
profits of a large number of important British industrial 
concerns whose financial year ends on September 30th. 
The Economist’s profits figures for the three decades 
during which they have been collected were analysed in the 
special survey included in the issue of December 17th last. 
It was then announced that it is proposed in future to pub- 
lish a quarterly index of British company profits. Before the 
construction of this index is explained, however, the results 
both of the December quarter and of the year 1938 must 
be passed in brief review. For 1938 as a whole, industrial 


TABLE I.—Prorits IN CALENDAR YEARS 
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profits showed a rise of 6} per cent., and, when calculated 
back by means of a “ chain ” index, the level of company 
earnings last year was one-fifth higher than in 1928. The 
trend of profits reported in each of the last ten calendar 
years is shown in Table I. 

The profits of the December quarter and their distribu 
tion in dividends and reserves are set out in Tables II and 
III, while the usual industrial analyses will be found on 
page 102. Compared with the headlong fall in the profits of 
“fourth quarter” companies in 1930, a decline of 4.4 per 
cent. for the last quarter of 1938 must be accounted dis- 
tinctly moderate, for the average accounting period of the 
564 companies concerned covered practically a whole year 
of industrial recession. Directors, however, have not over- 
looked the possibility of a further fall in earnings during 
the current year. From a slightly smaller cake they have 
cut thinner slices for both preference and ordinary divi- 
dends, and have retained 37.3 per cent. of the distributable 
profits in reserves, compared with 32.7 per cent. for a 
similar (though not identical) sample of 549 companies 
which reported during the fourth quarter of 1937. The 
latest results, again, owe much to the substantial increase 
of 114 per cent. in the profits of 37 coal and steel com- 
panies reporting last quarter, while shipping earnings 
(thanks mainly to the excellent P. and O. results) show a 
rise of practically 18 per cent. These groups, together with 
tobacco, which shows a small rise, contributed more than 
one-third of the total profits reported last quarter. On the 
other hand, the groups which show a substantial percentage 
decline in profits—including financial, land and invest- 
ment, oil, tea and rubber companies, and the textile group 
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TABLE IJ.— Prorits oF “FourTH QUARTER” COMPANIES, 
1929-38 
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TABLE III.—Drvision OF Prorits (FOURTH QUARTER COMPANT'S) 
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—provide a relatively small quota towards the quarter’s 
profits. There is, in short, a good deal of dispersion in the 
quarter’s results, whose net effect has been to cushion the 
fall in total profits for the 22 industrial groups. 

Hence, it would not be surprising if the important com- 
pany reports which will be published during the next 
month or two were to show a more significant fall in earn- 
ing power than those of the past quarter. The investor, in 
fact, has been enjoying the advantage of the time-lag 
between falling industrial activity and its reflection in 
reported industrial profits. It is this time-lag which dogs 
every attempt to give an up-to-date measure of current 
industrial earning power. Until companies issue their 
annual reports on the same date each year, and, secondly, 
supply quarterly earnings figures on the American style, 
no profits index can be made statistically perfect. Irregular 
publication of a given company’s results from year to year 
compels the adoption of the chain index method, since the 
sample of companies varies from month to month, and, 
indeed, from quarter to quarter. Moreover, the total profits 
reported in any one quarter may have been earned, on the 
average, ten to eleven months earlier. Hence there is a 
considerably increased time-lag to be taken into account 
when considering the profits of any twelve consecutive 
months. The Economist has for some time published four 
quarterly indices in which the profits reported in each 
quarter are compared, by the chain method, with those 
reported in the same quarter of 1928. While these quarterly 
index numbers are more up to date, they separate the 
profits experience of any twelve months into four arbitrary 
parts, each of which tends to have its own idiosyncrasies. 
These are necessary imperfections in the material, and they 
prevent the compilation of a simple index number like that 
of wholesale prices or security values. 

To provide a comprehensive index which would be 
available more often than once a year, a new index has 
been calculated. This takes, every three months, the four 
latest quarterly indices and combines them with weights 
proportionate to the amount of profits involved. At the 
same time, the base has been altered to the period July, 
1935-June, 1936; hence the base period roughly covers 
profits reported in respect of accounting periods falling in 
the calendar year 1935. Thus each quarterly index 
number embraces the profits reported in the latest 
quarter; but it is not confined to them, and also 
includes the profits of the three preceding quarters. 
Statistically, it is undesirable that profits reported 
a year earlier should have to be incorporated in an 
up-to-date index—it cannot be claimed, in other words, 
that the twelve-monthly index provides a wholly accurate 
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impression of the rate at which profits are currently mov- 
ing. But it does claim to show the proportion in which the 
profits reported in the last twelve months compare with the 
profits of similar periods in past years; and this gives a 
more reliable indication of the trend of earning power of 
industrial companies as a whole than the sectional quarterly 
indices, hitherto published in The Economist, have 
permitted. 

Two principal points may be made regarding our new 
index, which is plotted on the accompanying chart. First, 
it indicates, quite accurately, the cyclical swing of indus- 
trial profits. The decisive bottom established in the first 
three quarters of 1933 is in complete accord with the 
movement of the quarterly index numbers, for the fourth 
quarter’s index for 1933 was the first to show a significant 
improvement after the depression. Conversely, the con- 
tinued rise in profits in the first and second quarters of 
1938, and the subsequent check in the third and fourth 
quarters is also faithfully reflected in the twelve months’ 
index. 

The second point that it is necessary to emphasise is 
that profits cannot be included in the index until they have 
been reported and that no attempt has been made to 
“date them back” to the period in which they were 
earned (though the selection of the period July, 1935-June, 
1936, as the base is a rough-and-ready attempt to make 
the new index comparable, in its proportions if not in its 
timing, with the large number of other economic series 
that are based on the calendar year 1935). For those who 
wish to have a clearer impression of the economic timing 
of changes in earning capacity (as contrasted with the 
timing of the published results) the following summary 
may be of some service: — 


Middle date of 
average year in 


Average date on 
which accounts 


Twelve months’ of cos. included which profits 
Index to were closed earned 
March July 7* Jan. 7* 
June Nov. 8* May 8* 
Sept. Jan. 3 July 3* 
Dec. Mar. 30 Sept. 30* 


* Previous year. 


The third column in the table above is a striking reflection 
of the deficiencies in the reporting of British company 
profits. On the average, our twelve-monthly index will be 
based on company reports published eight or nine months 
earlier, while the average date on which profits were 
earned involves a further time-lag of six months. For those 
who are interested in the economic aspects of industrial 
profits (as opposed to their investment importance) the 
application of these time-lags to our published index is 
essential. 

It is too early to base any estimate of the course of 
future earnings on the decline in our new index from 131.7 
to 130.3 during the last two quarters. It is worth noting, 
however, that the rate of decline from the peak has so far 
been quite moderate compared with the fall in the second 
half of 1930. And if a decline in profits is in prospect, it 
is fortunate both for the investor and for the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that the absolute level of industrial 
earning power, as measured by the index, was 12 per cent. 
higher in June last than at the beginning of 1930, when 
the index reached its cyclical peak of 116.5. The rise in 
profits from the middle of 1933 to the middle of 1938 
was, of course, both steep and extensive. Lest any false 
conclusions be drawn from this fact, it is worth mention- 
ing that the increase of about 12 per cent. from peak to 
peak is less than the simultaneous increases in either the 
Index of Business Activity or in Mr Colin Clark’s estimates 
of the national income. The new index of profits, in short. 
provides no prima facie evidence, despite the steep rise in 
the recovery years, that profits are taking a larger share of 
the national income than in the past. 
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The Carpathians and Roumanian Oil 


N the situation created in Eastern Europe by the down- 
I fall of Czechoslovakia the mountain system of the 
Carpathians is a strategic factor of paramount import- 
ance. The Carpathians cannot compare with the Alps in 
elevation—they nowhere pass the height of 9,000 feet— 
but they are broad and extremely rugged; and they have 
been much less broken in by engineering. Economically 
they form no serious barrier, for there is no longer any 
obstruction of shipping on the Danube at the Iron Gates, 
and there are several railways through the passes. But for 
the operations of a big modern army in a major war the 
range would be a most formidable impediment, and even 
for a force with free passage through its defiles it would 
pose a difficult problem of communications. Any power 
engaging in large-scale warfare on the other side of such 
a mountain range from its bases of supply would be at a 
serious disadvantage. 

In effect this means that Germany, having absorbed 
Austria and obtained a stranglehold on Czechoslovakia, 
has now a strategic ascendancy over the lands within the 
Carpathian arc—that is to say, the territories of the old 
Kingdom of Hungary, including Transylvania—but that 
the ancy ee Union retains a corresponding strategic ascend- 

Old Roumania (Wallachia and Moldavia), which 
“i outside the arc and far away from the Silesian frontier 
of Germany. This natural partition of spheres of power 
might form a basis for a mutually satisfactory compromise 


, between Germany and Russia were it not for the fact that 


the great Roumanian oilfield, the only big source of natural 
oil supply in Europe to the west of the Soviet Union, is 
in Old Reoumania, which is on the wrong side of the 
Carpathians from Germany’s point of view. The oil-bearing 
belt stretches round the most easterly corner of the range 
with its centre at Ploesti to the north of Bukarest. 

It is clear that in war-time this oilfield would be of 
vital importance to Germany, unless she were assured of 
supplies either from Russia or from outside Europe. It 
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appears to be the general opinion of experts that Ger- 
many’s own production of oil from coal could not suffice 
for her needs in a major war of any duration. Thus the 
alignment of Roumania in the event of a European war 
might be decisive in its effect, but her very capacity for 
granting or withholding vital supplies to Germany would 
involve her in grave dangers. If she withheld oil, she 
would risk a German invasion; if she supplied it and if 
Russia were a belligerent against Germany, she would have 
to reckon with a Russian attempt to cut off the traffic. In 
either case, Roumania would become a storm centre, and 
in either case, because of the orographical factor, the 
strategic position would be unfavourable to Germany. 

If Roumania were hostile to Germany and it became a 
necessity for Germany to seize the Roumanian oil wells, 
the campaign would be one of great difficulty. Assuming 
that the Germans were given passage through Hungary 
and were assisted by a Hungarian army, they would doubt- 
less succeed in over-running Transylvania, but they would 
then be faced with the task of forcing the Carpathian 
passes into Wallachia, and it is very unlikely that they 
would be able to repeat the enveloping movement by 
which they won their victories over Roumania in 1916. 
Then both Turkey and Bulgaria were allies of the Central 
Powers, and thus it was possible for Germany to attack 
Roumania from the South; Mackensen, with a mixed army 
of Germans and Bulgars, crossed the Danube from Bul- 
garia while Falkenhayn pressed on the Carpathian passes 
from the side of Transylvania. Of the passes, only one, 
the Vulkan, was forced by the Germans coming from Tran- 
sylvania; the rest were rendered untenable by Mackensen’s 
drive against their defenders’ rear. Such strategy, how- 
ever, requires an alliance with Bulgaria, and it is improb- 
able that Germany will in future be able to obtain this 
alliance—except after very decisive victories in the open- 
ing stages of a war—because of the new conditions created 
by the Balkan Pact. Bulgaria might be only too willing 
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to join Germany in an attack on Roumania in order to 
recover her irredenta in the Dobrudja, but she would 
almost certainly be deterred by the superior military power 
of Turkey. Turkey, resolved to maintain an absolute inde- 
pendence in world affairs and to resist a German hegemony 
in the Balkans, could make a most important intervention 
in a European war merely by securing Roumania against 
attack from Bulgaria, and in the circumstances here con- 
templated there is good reason for believing that she would 
act in this way. 

Without the possibility of an offensive from the south 
the Germans would have to force the Carpathian passes 
by frontal attack, and if they succeeded in this they would 
then have to occupy a large territory on the further side 
of the mountains and hold it against the counter-offensives 
of a Russian army based on Odessa. The forcing of the 
passes would certainly be no easy matter if the Roumanians 
were supported by Russian artillery and aircraft. But even 
if the passes were lost, the invaders would be at a great 
disadvantage for fighting in the Wallachian plain, for the 
Russian mechanised columns could operate without any 
obstruction except that presented by the rivers, whereas 
every German tank, lorry and big gun must come over the 
hairpin bends of the few Carpathian mountain roads and 
railways. 

The same considerations would apply, though, of course, 
in a lesser degree, if Roumania were not hostile but friendly 
to Germany and were resolved to resist any coercion from 
Russia. The bottle necks of the Carpathian passes would 
make it very difficult for Germany to deploy a large army 
in Moldavia and Bessarabia to defend Roumania against 
a Russian invasion across the Dniester. If the Russians 
chose to concentrate their main strength on this front, they 
would have good prospects of capturing the oil wells area, 
and large German forces would be pinned down to battle 
under most unfavourable conditions. 

The most effective way for Germany to reinforce a pro- 
German Rotimania against a Russian invasion would be by 
use of the Danube. The warship flotilla which the Germans 
are building on the Danube, together with the Breslau- 
Vienna highway and the Oder-Danube canal now to be 
constructed through Czecho-Slovakia, will certainly give 
Germany a great capacity for utilising the river for strategic 


Topics of 


Mr Chamberlain in Rome.—Roma veduta, fede 
perduta is a saying sometimes heard in Italy which we 
sincerely hope will not be true of Mr Chamberlain when 
the full glory of the Eternal City, with its wonders old 
and new, strikes upon his eye. For he goes, if we can 
believe the commentators, with a high heart and an 
open mind, anxious only to explore. He goes a believer 
in appeasement coupled with no surrender of vital 
interests; we wish that he may return with unbroken 
faith. On the Italian side Mr Chamberlain’s visit means 
a great diplomatic triumph (to the ordinary Italian, 
steeped in the right opinions, almost a miracle ; and 
a miracle not entirely of the Duce’s doing): how great 
can be measured by the toasts exchanged on 
Mr Chamberlain’s first day in Rome. “ The Anglo- 
Italian t,” said Signor Mussolini, “ takes 

the new position in the Mediterranean and 

in Africa . . .”; and, in his reply, the British Prime 
Minister referred to a “ new Italy, ——_ and pro- 
gressive,” and drank to the honour of the King of Italy, 
Emperor of Ethiopia. These words do, indeed, mark the 
opening of a new phase, in which no one will want to 
2 on barping ‘over past differences ; but if Mr Chamber. 
wishes to act as the British people and Parliament 
would have him act, then he will find a means of bringing 
home to the Italian dictator the conviction that a gesture 


purposes. However, part of the course of the Danube lies 
within the borders of Jugoslavia, and even if that country 
could be induced to grant passage to German gunboats and 
transports, such an encroachment on Jugoslav inde- 
pendence might put a severe strain on the Rome-Beriin 
Axis. So far the Axis has shown an impressive solidity, 
chiefly on account of the Spanish issue; but in the long run 
Italo-German partnership is conditional on Germany’s 
willingness to keep away from the Adriatic, and if this 
sine qua non is to be observed, Jugoslavia must be left as 
a buffer state. 

Apart from complications over Jugoslavia, Germany 
runs the risk of alienating Hungary by friendship with 
Roumania. Politically the Nazis have two great assets for 
their relations with Roumania—anti-Semitism and the fear 
of Bolshevism in the Roumanian ruling class. But neither 
of these assets is quite what it was; the glamour of Jew- 
baiting has been considerably diminished by the disastrous 
Goga experiment and many Roumanians in high places 
are convinced by now that Stalin does not desire to re- 
kindle the fires of the October revolution either in 
Roumania or elsewhere. The shooting of Codreanu and the 
other Iron Guard leaders by their guards while they were 
trying to escape led to an outburst of abuse in the German 
Press against the present Roumanian regime which reveals 
all too clearly what hopes Germany was banking on an 
Iron Guard revolution. The attractions of a pro-German 
Orientation being thus on the decline, Germany can only 
bring Roumania into her orbit by giving her a guarantee 
of her frontiers against Hungarian revisionism. But this 
means disappointing Hungary, and the resentment of 
Hungary is not a matter which Germany can lightly ignore. 
Hungarian revisionism wrecked all the attempts of France 
to construct a Danubian Fedefation to replace the former 
Empire of the Habsburgs, and now that Germany has 
taken over the inheritance of the “ French system,” its 
thorniest problem remains to plague her too with its in- 
compatible nationalist obsessions. A frustrated Hungary 
might not dare to resist Germany or deny passage to 
German troops in a crisis, but she could not be an enthusi- 
astic ally, and her discontent would be a serious factor of 
weakness in Germany’s position. Mitteleuropa is not going 
to be all beer and skittles even for the Third Reich. 


the Week 


must now be made on his side too. No settlement in the 
Mediterranean can be regarded as final or satisfactory 
from the British point of view while the policy of Rome 
is manifested by military intervention in Spain and that 
sort of diplomatic aggression against France which, 
apart from being aimed at our nearest ally, could at need 
be turned against ourselves. Assurances are no longer 
enough : we need some firmer proof of Italian friendship. 
If Mr Chamberlain’s visit paves the way for such a proof, 
it will have been more than worth while. So far, no 
indication of its results can be gleaned, save perhaps from 
the notable reticence of Signor Mussolini’s words, the 
unexpected brevity of the talks, and the fact that their 
progress was reported by Signor Mussolini to the German 
and Japanese Ambassadors. Mr Chamberlain’s visit may, 
after all, be a miracle; but it does not yet look like one. 


* * * 


Farmers in Revolt.—Once again Ironsides are up in 
arms in East ia. The latter-day Independents are 
the farmers of Norfolk and Suffolk. In the by-election 
in East Norfolk they have chosen their own candidate 
to fight the candidate sponsored by the Conservative and 
Liberal National central organisations and personally 
backed by the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. At a mass meeting on Tuesday last at Ipswich, 
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attended by over 5,000 farmers, landowners, business 
men and Members of Parliament, it was decided to form 
2 united front to put pressure on the Government to 
alter their agricultural policy, and the threat was made 
by a large majority of those present that, unless farm, 
prices were brought into a fairer relation to farm costs 
the farmers’ organisations would definitely go into 
political opposition. A farmers’ meeting at York has 
taken the same line. Further, the Suffolk farmers plan 
to march in protest on London on February Ist, 5,000 
strong and accompanied by thousands more farmers from 
all parts of the country. In a sense, this furore in East 
Anglia is no more than a squabble within the Conservative 
ranks for the spoils of political power, and just another 
attempt by an organised interest, this time the National 
Farmers’ Union, to win concessions from the Conservative 
leaders by blackmail. In East Norfolk, the Liberal National 
candidate relies on the argument that there is no feasible 
alternative to the present Government and that Labour 
and the N.F.U. would be impossible bedfellows. Yet, 
it would be unfair to pass over the clear fact that farm 
prices are now lower than they have been for two years, 
and that sheep, barley and beet in the Eastern counties 
have lately felt a depressing draught. Nor can it be denied 
that the remarkable and ill-suited collection of aids 
which the National Government has given to agriculture 
(and which the N.F.U. seem to regard with some ingrati- 
tude) is inefficient in its eleemosynary aims as well as 
unduly costly, because it is irrational and piecemeal. The 
Government have shown signs of bowing before the 
storm ; they have promised to review their policy, and the 
N.F.U. are to meet the Minister of Agriculture to discuss 
price insurance schemes for a wide range of products. If 
the consequence of the East Anglian rising were to be 
what the Prime Minister described in his New Year 
Message as “a long-term, comprehensive and well- 
balanced agricultural policy,” defence, public health 
and the national interest might be well served. But that 
desirable consummation is by no means indicated in the 
farmers’ extremer claims. 


* * * 


The Hitler-Beck Conversations.—Colonel Beck did 
not see any member of the French Government when he 
was in France, but on his way back from the Riviera to 
Warsaw he visited Herr Hitler at Berchtesgaden on the Sth 
and Herr von Ribbentrop at Munich next day. The scope 
and outcome of these German-Polish conversations are 
more than usually obscure. One Polish version of one Ger- 
man version is that “ there are no insuperable obstacles on 
the road of Polish-German co-operation,” and that nothing 
emerged in the discussions to disturb those relations 
between the two countries that have existed since 1934. 
The possible issues between Poland and Germany extend 
over questions of both general policy and local detail. As 
far as details go, Colonel Beck may have shown himself 
accommodating towards German desire to Nazify Memel 
as completely as Danzig has been Nazified already, with- 
out the formal incorporation of either city in the Reich. 
He may even have entertained some suggestion for the 
construction of a German motor-road across the Polish 
Corridor between Pomerania and East Prussia, on the pre- 
cedent of the road already conceded to Germany across the 
Czech corridor between Silesia and Austria. If Poland 
could really secure a final settlement of the Corridor ques- 
tion with Germany at this price, she would be buying 
security cheap. On the Polish side there are also sugges- 
tions that Germany may have consented to a revision of 
the frontiers of the Carpatho-Ukraine to the further disad- 
vantage of that small but important member of the 
Czecho-Slovak Confederation ; but all that is now known 
of German policy tells against the likelihood of any Ger- 
man concessions to Poland in the direction of establishing 
a common frontier between Poland and Hungary. 


* * * 


But all these local questions—even the Ukraine—are sub- 
ordinate to the general question of the ali of forces 
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in Europe and in the world. Herr Hitler wants the buffer 
states between Germany and the Soviet Union to leave 
the League of Nations and join the anti-Comintern front, 
and he is said to have suggested to Colonel Beck that 
Poland might conveniently take the lead in this move. The 
Poles are, perhaps, more likely to follow the negative 
than the positive part of this recommendation. If they lent 
themselves to German designs against the Soviet Union 
they would be almost as likely to see the post-war Greater 
Poland liquidated (like Greater Czechoslovakia) as they 
would be if they took sides with the Soviet Union against 
Germany. As between the two giants on either side of her, 
Poland will assuredly cling to her neutrality as long as she 
can; and her persistence in this policy (which is the only 
conceivable Polish substitute for collective security fortified 
by a French alliance) is indicated by the recent rapproche- 
ment between the Polish and Russian Governments. The 
Russians have just done the Poles the courtesy of reopen- 
ing the Polish Church in Moscow; simultaneously, the 
Poles have deprived some thousands of Polish Jews, resi- 
dent in Germany, of their Polish passports before the 
Germans have had time to deport them; and this is a 
Polish rebuff to Germany. So Poland still oscillates pre- 
cariously in the ever-narrowing space between the upper 
and the nether millstone. 


* * * 


The Czecho-Hungarian Affray.— The last few 
days have witnessed two bursts of local fighting on the 
Czecho-Hungarian (or, rather, the Ukraino-Hungarian) 
frontier as this was re-drawn in the joint Italo-German 
award of Vienna. In the small hours of the morning of 
January 6th the outskirts of the town of Munkacs, which 
the award has transferred from Czecho-Slovakia to Hun- 
gary, were attacked by Czecho-Slovak forces, and it seems 
to be beyond doubt that the fighting took place in what 
has now again become Hungarian territory, though it is 
uncertain whether the local Czech offensive was or was not 
provoked. On the 7th there was another clash at a frontier 
post near Ungvar. At one moment there was talk of a 
Hungarian ultimatum; but the Hungarians afterwards 
agreed to a Czecho-Slovak proposal for a joint investiga- 
tion, and it has now been arranged between the Hungarian 
and Czecho-Slovak military representatives that a neutral 
zone shall be set up in the hope of preventing a recurrence 
of such incidents. In the present tense and menacing state 
of Europe there was at first some fear that the fighting 
might have been instigated from some greater capital than 
either Prague or Budapest, as the first move in some wider 
and more dangerous power-game. It now looks, however, as 
though the two incidents genuinely originated in the indis- 
cretion of local commanders, with nothing more sinister in 
the background. The Germans have frowned upon Czechs 
and Hungarians alike for falling into a conflict which 
might seem to call in question the finality of the Vienna 
award. And though we still cannot be sure that somebody 
may not deliberately drop a spark into the powder maga- 
zine, it already seems reasonably clear that these alarming 
events on the Ukraino-Hungarian border were not, after 
all, the lighting of the fatal train. If M. Imredy has his 
way the spark will not come, as it has threatened to do, 
from fanatical Hungarian nationalists. This week he has 
initiated (following King Carol) a “ Hungarian Life Move- 
ment” whose immediate aim is clearly to absorb and 
silence these fanatics; and in the end, perhaps, to develop 
into a major Parliamentary party. 


* * * 


The New Government in Japan.—The resignation 
of Prince Konoe’s Government on the 4th, which we 
recorded last week, has been followed by the formation 
of a new Cabinet headed by Baron Hironuma. The change 
is in part no more than a reshuffle, since six. out of eleven 
of Prince Konoe’s former Ministers are still in office; the 
two significant changes are in the Premiership and in the 
Ministry of Finance. Baron Hironuma—an old man who 
seems to have nothing but his chauvinism to set off against 
his tale of years—is a poor substitute for his predecessor, 
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and the new Finance Minister, Mr Ishiwatari, is no substi- 
tute at all for Mr Ikeda; for, though he is reported to be 
a competent civil servant, it would appear that he has 
neither the character nor the prestige to carry out a policy 
of his own in his department. Indeed, the merit of the new 
Cabinet, in the eyes of its military makers, is, no doubt, 
its docility. Its business is to — the Army with the 
necessary civilian assistance for pursuing its totalitarian 
war aims in China, and to find, somehow or other, the 
immediate ways and means, even at a risk of placing in 
jeopardy the whole future of the Japanese national 
economy. At the same time, even Baron Hironuma is 
showing a reluctance to break completely either with a 
sense of realities or with a show of constitutional pro- 
piety. He has not openly set aside the Parliamentary 
parties, and in his inaugural statement to the public he 
has admitted the gravity of the position in which Japan 
now finds herself. One is reminded of the political atmo- 
sphere in Germany under the shadow Chancellorships of 
the latter years of the war of 1914-18. Japan to-day is still 
an old-fashioned military State of the pre-war Prussian 
and Russian kind. It remains to be seen whether she will 
be able to extricate herself from her vast Chinese adven- 
ture without falling into a post-war totalitarianism of 
either the Russian or the Prussian variety. 


* * * 


The War Minister Protests.—Mr Hore-Belisha 
is no believer in the maxim “ never explain, never 
apologise.” In the House of Commons, after the 
September crisis, he testified with all the fervour of a 
converted sinner to the defects disclosed by the emer- 
gency in his sector of Home Defence. When he came back 
a week ago from a much-photographed holiday, he faced 
his critics again, this time with confidence in his righteous- 
ness. In an impressive speech at Devonport, he outlined 
his nineteen months’ record at the War Office: when 
he took over, the rate of recruiting for the Army 
threatened a shortage of 40,000 men on the establishment 
by March, 1939; in the event, the shortage will be less 
than 20,000. The position and prospects of every officer 
and man have been improved by far-reaching reforms ; 
the formation and units of the Regular Army, 30 years 
old when Mr Hore-Belisha took office, have been radically 
overhauled to suit modern and mechanical uses, and 
the Territorial Army has been similarly adapted. On the 
question of anti-aircraft personnel and artillery, the War 
Minister claimed that their full complement was now 
in sight, and, significantly, he emphasised that to obtain 
supplies on a war-scale under the conditions of a voluntary 
and peace-time economy was not easy. Mr Hore-Belisha 
may perhaps be blamed for painting the defence picture 
too brightly in the past ; he is uncommonly apprehensive 
of the damage undue pessimism may do and excessively 
blind to the dangers of optimism which is subsequently 
disproved. But more than once he has frankly pointed 
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the obvious moral that, without some special organisation 
of supplies and output such as a Ministry of Munitions 
gives in war-time, swift re-armament is an obdurate task; 
and it is hard to see why he has become the special target 
of criticism. On the information available to the public-— 
even after mere “ publicity” has been discounted—he 
would appear one of the most energetic and effective of 
Ministers. But his drastic reforms have clearly ruffled 
many susceptibilities ; and, it must be said, the feast of 
unreason which is anti-Semitism is not without its 
celebrations even in England. On these two grounds 
alone, the good faith of the whispering campaign against 
the War Minister must be strongly suspect. 


* * * 


Aid for Shipping.—If there is any industry 
which can rightly be supported out of public funds, it is 
shipping. The justification is two-fold: on the one 
hand, no industry is more vital to the existence of the 
nation in time of war ; and on the other hand, no industry 
can make out a more compiete proof of the unfairness 
of the subsidised competition it has to face. British 
shipping, after a brief period of comparative prosperity 
in 1937, is now back in the doldrums and the Chamber of 
Shipping have this week published the proposals for 
assistance which they have drawn up on the Govern- 
ment’s invitation. They are startling in their scope and 
$1Ze :-— 

For Deep Sea Tramps the restoration of the subsidy is 
proposed, in the enhanced amount of £2,500,000 a year 
for a minimum of five years. 

Deep Sea and Near Trades Liners. It is suggested that 
£5 millions a year should be voted by Parliament for five 
years for a Liner Defence Fund. This, it is stated, would 
be distinct from a subsidy, though the distinction is not 
clearly drawn in the proposals. The Fund would be 
administered by the Treasury on the advice of an inde- 
pendent Commission, who would also be competent to 
propose other than financial measures. 

Near Continental Trades. It is proposed that the Govern- 
ment insist on a greater proportion of timber imports 
from Russia being carried in British ships. The greater 
employment of British shipping in the timber trade from 
other countries and in the coal export trade is also recom- 
mended (the comment may be made that it is questionable 
how far Great Britain can dictate the nationality of the 
ships that carry her exports, whatever she may do about 
imports). Finally, a subsidy of £500,000 per annum is 
requested for this category. 

Coasting Tramps. A further subsidy of £500,000 a year 
is suggested here, together with Government action to 
ensure fair terms of competition both with the railways 
and with foreign coasting vessels. 

Coasting Liners. This section also stresses the necessity 
of protection against intensified railway cornpetition and 
requests a subsidy of undefined amount. 

ankers. No proposals are made here pending discussions 
with the Government, but mention of the need for 

“financial incentives” seems to foreshadow another 

subsidy. 
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The total amount of financial assistance requested is 
thus at least £8,500,000 a year, and almost certainly more, 
in addition to the use by the -aagoe on behalf of the 
industry of the bargaining power that our enormous 
ened bestow. The proposals will need very careful 
examination both by the Government and by the public 
and they will receive more detailed treatment in a subse- 
quent issue of The Economist. But this preliminary 
comment may be made: when a sick industry is invited 


_by the Government to write its own prescription and 


counters with a request for nearly £10 millions a year 
of the public’s money, it is only natural to express doubts 
about the efficacy of the method adopted. For no industry, 
however sincere, is likely to under-rate the extent of 
the assistance it requires and an independent assessment 
of needs will sooner or later be required. For the Govern- 
ment to have undertaken the initiative from the start 
and to have appointed an independent body to investi- 
gate, take evidence and prepare proposals would have 
involved a larger draught upon Governmental decision 
(a commodity that seems to be very scarce in Whitehall 
to-day), but it would certainly have saved time and 
might well save money. 


* * * 


Refugees.—The better part of a year has gone by 
since the annexation of Austria served as a prelude to a 
fresh threat to the property and citizenship of over half a 
million German Jews; and no practical plan has yet been 
devised by the nations who avow sympathy for the victims 
of Nazi persecution to finance the growing exodus and to 
find new homes for the fugitives. Germany’s present 
economic difficulties have caused the speeding up of the 
policy of despoil and expel, and this week Mr George 
Rublee, Director of the London office of the Evian Con- 
ference on Refugees, has gone to Berlin to discuss ways 
and means of solving the problem in concert with the per- 
secuting Government. Faute de mieux, Dr Schacht’s recent 
proposal that an orderly dispersal of the emigrants should 
be financed by a loan of £500 millions raised by Jews out- 
side Germany and covered by extra German exports 
admitted by other countries under special facilities, is to be 
the basis for negotiation; and there is a grave risk that, 
since the plan is unacceptable in principle and in detail, 
even its discussion may encourage the Germans to intensify 
their pressure. It is rumoured that, in due accord with the 
familiar policy of blackmail, the Reich may promise to 
suspend anti-Semitic measures for a time if this scheme, 
which has obvious economic advantages for Germany and 

ing disadvantages for her trade competitors, is 
accepted. It seems unlikely that the nations will consent 
to reward the Germans for their rapacity; yet it is un- 
deniable, first, that the Reich ought to play an important 
part in tackling the problem created by Nazi policy, and, 
secondly, that so long as Germany’s economic straits 
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persist, so long will her minorities be exposed to desperate 
persecution. Meanwhile, the Lord Baldwin Fund for 
Refugees is nearing the £400,000 mark; and some decision 
of the Powers on the character and sites of refugee settle- 
ment is imperative. Half the potential refugees from 
Germany are too old to settle easily; and openings for 
agricultural settlement are shrinking and precarious, while 
urban settlement is less costly and economically more 
defensible. The Amur Basin, British Guiana, Tanganyika, 
Kenya, Northern Rhodesia, Malaya, Borneo, Madagascar, 
Cyprus and Uruguay have been mentioned as possible 
refuges. In most of these there is, or could be, a market 
for cheap consumption goods; and the time is ripe to 
translate world sympathy into planned world action, in the 
light of the economic facts of the case—before the half- 
million German Jews are swamped by the five million Jews 
from other troubled European lands. 


* * * 


Australian Aircraft Production.—A further step has 
been taken to enlist the industrial capacity of the 
Dominions in the military defence of the British Common- 
wealth. A strong mission, headed by Sir Hardman Lever 
and consisting of Colonel Sir Donald Banks and Air- 
Marshal Sir Arthur Longmore, is to leave shortly for Aus- 
tralia to examine, in consultation with the Australian 
Government, the possibility of enlarging the Dominion’s 
capacity for aircraft production. The mission, which is to 
prepare a scheme for consideration by the United King- 
dom and Australian Governments, is being sent at the 
latter’s request. Australia at present possesses a single 
factory turning out military aircraft, these being of an 
American type. Since its output is inadequate for all the 
requirements of the Australian Air Force, the first question 
before the mission will be whether Australia can attain or 
approach self-sufficiency in this vital material of war. For 
even if communications with Great Britain (or alternatively 
with Canada and the United States) could be kept open in 
time of war, Australia might well find those countries’ pro- 
ductive capacity wholly pledged to their own needs. But 
beyond the question of self-reliance looms another: is 
Australia in a position to contribute through her capacity 
for manufacturing aircraft to the defence of zones beyond 
her shores, on whose security her own depends—Singapore 
and the Suez Canal area? In the event of a world war this 
reinforcement of munition supplies might be the most 
effective and valuable aid that the oversea Dominions could 
give, at least in the early phases, to their more vulnerable 
fellow-members of the British Commonwealth. 


* * * 


New Zealand’s Imports.—The gradual unfolding of 
the new policy of import restriction adopted by the New 
Zealand Government is posing some pretty problems in 
the ethics of international commercial relations. The first 
reports of the goods for which import licences are to be 
refused show that quite a number of British products 
are affected. Boots and shoes and artifieers’ tools are the 
most important items on the prohibited list, and steel 
products and electrical goods are to be severely restricted. 
There is also a long list of goods from other countries 
whose import is to be prohibited, the United States, 
Australia, Canada and Czecho-Slovakia being the chief 
sufferers. There is very little doubt that the financial 
difficulties in which the Dominion now finds itself are the 
direct result of the prodigal policies of the Labour Govern- 
ment. But other countries, in the past, have had financial 
crises as the result of Labour policies and have imposed 
import restrictions without the objection—indeed with 
the enthusiastic support—of British manufacturers. New 
Zealand is thus not to be singled out for condemnation 
on that score. The convention of these matters is, in 
general, that a country can restrict its imports as much 
as it wishes without giving any other country the right 
to protest, so long as it restricts all imports equitably and 
does not discriminate against any of its suppliers. New 
Zealand appears to be restricting other countries’ goods 
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at least as severely as the produce of the United Kingdom; 
once again we have no ground for complaint. But at 
Ottawa, New Zealand, together with the other Dominions, 
signed an in general terms to give British 
manufactures the opportunity of competition on equal 
terms with the products of her own domestic secondary 
industries. The new regulations would certainly seem to 
infringe the spirit if not the letter of this undertaking. 
But even then, New Zealand has consistently been, and 
even now will remain, a better field, relative to its size, 
for British manufactures than most of the other Dominions. 
It is a little inconsistent to mete out to the first offender 
rebukes far more severe than any that are addressed to 
the hardened sinners. In last week’s Economist the 
Director of the Federation of British Industries disclaimed 
any political motive behind the unusually violent protests 
that his organisation is making against the actions of the 
New Zealand Government. His assurance is gratifying. 
But it is still difficult to see why, in a very foolish world, 
this particular New Zealand piece of foolishness should 
receive more than routine reprobation. 


* * * 


Palestine, the British Army, and “ Atrocities.”°— 
The War Office has issued a statement this week describing 
the situation in Palestine and the measures taken by the 
British Army to deal with it. By implication the statement 
provides a denial of charges made in Germany and, at 
one time, in Italy, that the Army and the police have 
committed “ atrocities” or connived at a “reign of 
terror.” But it is clear that the War Office’s action is 
inspired more by a wish to explain the measures of 
collective punishment—fines, demolitions, curfews—made 
necessary by the present state of Palestine, to a British 
public anxious to comprehend the very real difficulties 
which exist, than to refute charges which are as malicious 
as they are unfounded in fact. There is no need to refute 
such charges. The public trial and sentence of four British 
police constables for the manslaughter of an Arab in Jaffa, 
full details of which were available in Thursday’s papers, 
must be one of the very few cases on record, in any 
country, of retribution being exacted for the shooting of 
a prisoner “ while attempting to escape,” and it is 
sufficient evidence that the British Administration has 
nothing to fear from publicity : nobody in this country, 
and few outside it, believed for a moment that they had. 
The fact that the charges come from a country in which 
no man is safe from summary imprisonment, or worse, 
without formality or trial or even proved offence, in 
which, as all the world knows, unoffending citizens have 
lately undergone more bodily and mental suffering than 
has been seen for long decades in Europe under peace 
conditions, is enough to set us at our ease. What the 
German newspapers say of the British administration in 
Palestine is important only as a guide to the minds of 
those who rule Germany ; and in as much as they set out 
to rebuke, they do it only to themselves. 


* * * 


Two Battles in Spain.—The main feature of this 
week’s fighting, in which General Franco continued to 
make important gains in Catalonia, was an offensive 
by the Army of the Levante under General Miaja into 
Estremadura. As with the Ebro omeainies a 
July, the Insurgents were taken by surprise ro 
back in a deep salient before they were able to make 
serious resistance, and by that time the Republicans were 
only a few miles from the Seville-Salamanca railway. 
From there they could cut off, or at least seriously dis- 


aero 
northern push. The question is whether this will be 
stop the i 
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And if Barcelona falls, can the southern provinces hold 
out ? The outlook is dark for the Republicans, but not, 
perhaps, entirely black. With good luck they may halt the 
Insurgent advance short of the coast, or pin it down at 





Tarragona ; while General Miaja may be able to put a dent 
in the southern front deep enough to demand a big effort 
from Burgos. And in any case the Republicans may 
congratulate themselves on having upset Signor 
Mussolini’s Roman timetable. 


* * * 


The Defence of the Aland Islands. — The Econo- 
mist of September 17, 1938, recorded the reopening 
between Finland and Sweden of the question of the status 
of the Aland Islands, as this had been determined by the 
international convention of 1921. The Aland Islands lie in 
the Baltic, across the mouth of the Gulf of Bothnia, be- 
tween Sweden and Finland. They are nearer to the Swedish 
than to the Finnish coast, and their inhabitants are 
Swedish-speaking; but Finland inherited the sovereignty 
over them from Czarist Russia, who took them from 
Sweden, when she took Finland itself, in 1809. After the 
break-up of the Russian Empire the islanders wanted to 
return to Sweden, but Finland’s title to sovereignty was 
upheld by an international award, and the question was 
settled—with some heart-searching on the Swedish side— 
by an agreement confirming Finnish sovereignty subject 
to the islands being neutralised, demilitarised, and granted 
political and cultural autonomy. As between the islands, 
Finland and Sweden this settlement was, and is, the best 
that could have been devised; but a demilitarisation that 
in 1921 gave Sweden military security and the islanders 
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exemption from military burdens is no longer in the 


' interests of any of the parties directly concerned in times 


when defencelessness is a sheer invitation to an aggressor. 
If the German Navy were to swoop down upon the Aland 
Islands, Germany would be thenceforth the undisputed 
mistress of the Baltic. Accordingly, the Finnish and 
Swedish Governments have now agreed to recommend to 
the other parties to the convention of 1921 that Finland 
shall be allowed to take defensive military measures in the 
southernmost part of the neutral zone, and that the 
islanders shall become subject to conscription. It has been 
agreed that the Alander troops shall be commanded by 
their own officers, and that the words of command shall 
be in Swedish; and the conscription Bill will have to be 
passed by the local parliament as well as by the Finnish 
Diet. It remains to be seen what line will be taken by the 
other signatories to the 1921 Convention. These include all 
the coastal States of the Baltic except the Soviet Union, 
and also Great Britain, France and Italy. What, in par- 
ticular, will Germany say? 


* * * 


Official Secrets.—On December 19th the Home 
Secretary received a deputation from the National Union 
of Journalists, the National Council for Civil Liberties 
and other bodies, who demanded amendment of the Official 
Secrets Acts in order to prevent their use in restraint of 
the legitimate activities of politicians, authors, journalists, 


printers, publishers and citizens in general. Sir Samuel 
Hoare has promised to proceed with such changes if they 
can be proved feasible; and this week the December depu- 
tation submitted a memorandum elaborating this case for 
reform. The case seems clear. The Acts were intended 
to cover only information the disclosure of which might be 
prejudicial to the safety of the State; power is accord- 
ingly given (in the 1920 Act) to require persons in cer- 
tain circumstances to give on demand information relating 
to a suspected offence on pain of prosecution. Outside of 
cases where raison d’état must necessarily override all other 
considerations, this marked departure from the traditions 
of British justice is “a gross interference with the liberty 
of the subject and the right of the subject to refuse to 
answer questions of an incriminating character.” The right 
of search in the 1911 Act, too, ought reasonably to be 
applicable only to exceptional cases where the safety of 
the State is endangered. It should surely not pass the wit 
of the Home Office and the Government lawyers to draft 
amendments which would confine the operation of the Acts 
to the cases of espionage and similar offences to deal with 
which they were contrived. It is not enough for the Home 
Secretary to promise that the Acts will, in executive fact, 
be confined to official secrets as they are generally and 
properly understood. pe saa they have been inter- 
preted to comprehend information which had no military 
or State significance whatsoever, and so long as their scope 
remains vague and comprehensive the ordinary process of 
political discussion and news-gathering will be hobbled by 
fears of dire consequences. 


Overseas Correspondence 


NE 


From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Building and Business Revival 


New YorK, January 1.—For November, the produc- 
tion index of the Federal Reserve Board was 103. 
Changes in industrial activity in December were small, and 
largely seasonal, so that the December figures will not be 
greatly different. The recovery in this index since June, when 
it was 77, is a full 33 per cent. 

The outstanding feature is the doubling of non-residential 
building contracts. This is primarily evidence of the spend- 
ing programme. While contracts of this sort are translated 
only gradually into actual industrial activity, they are 
probably by now a considerable effective influence. If the 
employment figures are used to measure industrial activity, 
it will be noted that, even in June, the non-durable goods 
industries were relatively lightly depressed; that they re- 
— sharply in July; and, since then, have made little 

ay. 
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Business INpICcEs (1923-25 = 100: Adjusted for Seasonal) 


Nov., Oct., Nov.,* 
y 1937 1938 1938 
Industrial production (total) ... 88 96 103 
Manufactures  ...sccccsveeeerees 85 95 103 
Minerals  ....cccccccsccseesvorees 109 99 103 
Construction contracts (total)... 56 82 
FRIES Soncincisscctsnsecedose 32 57 57 
I iis inctitcincovititacincotnen 76 102 117 
Factory employment ............ 100-6 87-5 90-1 
Durable goods  .....sesecesereees 99-8 79:1 81-3 
Non-durable goods  ......s0000+ 101-3 99-3 98-5 
a deponsbsvbeveesese 92-9 83-9 84-1 
Durable goods  ....ccccseceseeces 94-8 75:4 78-3 
Non-durable goods — ....+s.000+ 90-8 93-5 90-6 
ae car loadings (total) ...... 71 68 69 
which, miscellaneous......... 76 72 74 
t store sales ......... 91 84 89 
t store stocks jhetiiie 75 67 67 


LL ES 
_ The following table traces the movement of various 
indices since June: — 





Produc- 
tion 





The Influence of Steel and Motors 
The real gain in employment has been in the durable 





goods industries, where the percentage increase (25) is com- 
paratively little less than that of the production index as a 
whole. This gain has been largely concentrated in two 
industries—automobiles and steel. Steel has been a direct 
beneficiary of the Spending Programme, and of the auto- 
mobile industry’s revival; and the busier output of auto- 
mobiles has been seasonal. That is, the first three months 
of an automobile year are largely devoted to stocking dealers 
with new models. The real test of public demand comes 
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later. As a matter of record, however, the public demand 
for the 1939 models is said to be very good. 

These data suggest that the recovery so far has not been 
a general advance on a broad economic front, so much as a 
number of particular and sharp thrusts—steel, automobiles, 





ECONOMIC INDICES (1936-38). 


sm aa 


FACTORY 
EMPLOYMENT 


VALUE of 
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and building, especially Government projects. This view is 
supported by reference to the index of payrolls, which is more 
broadly based than the index of production. Payrolls rose 
from 67 in June to 84 in November, or almost 25 per cent.— 
about the same as the employment index, but a little less than 
the production index. 

The inference seems justified that the production index, 
or the index of manufactures, has somewhat exaggerated the 
extent of the recovery, owing to the heavy influence of the 
steel and automobile industries, which have led the move- 
ment. This consideration helps to explain the generally 
rather tepid character of oral business comment. While most 
industrialists have felt a marked betterment in their own 
businesses since June, the extent of the improvement scarcely 
seems as great as might be expected from the statistics. 

A comparison between the indices for last November and 
the figures recorded in June, 1936, is interesting. June, 1936, 
saw the recovery, after the depression of the early thirties, 
reach (in terms of the production index) the figure of 104— 
almost identical with the figure for November, 1938. The 
ae table compares a number of the indices at the two 

tes :— 


June Nov., 
1936 1938 
Industrial production (total) .......000000+. 104 103 
Manufactures ....ccccccsceserccereneverceneese 105 103 
DUET «cnn aetntenbnonounpoapeenpeeeote 100 102 
Construction contracts (total) ...........s06 52 89 
FOMIIEE * aii cicsiciccversccicsdeecesoccscsvee 36 54 
All COREE .crccccccesccccncccvescccectssevecveess - = ; 
Factory eMployMent .......sccccersevereveesees ; 
Factory pa eeeeeeeee Peecccccocceesesesecses . 84 84 P l 
Freight car loadings .......scsceccessesesseees i 69 
Department store sales ......s.sssscsecessseees 87 89 


More Recovery to Come? 


As the New Year opens, therefore, comments on the out- 
look take the form of questions rather than statements and 
reflect an appreciable diversity of opinion. Optimists recog- 

i to date has been rather limited in 
impact, expect to see it broaden out soon and become 


5 
E 
F 


Opposite meaning. ; 

The pessimists’ opinion, on the other hand, is that the 
movement that started last June is essentially unsubstantial; 
that it was stimulated by a number of economic “ shots in 
the air”; that the sweeping advance of the cyclical leaders 





is not representative of any fundamental vigour or even 
vitality in the economy; that the movement will not “ fan 
out”; but that the industries that have rushed forward will 
presently fall back into closer alignment with the more 
sluggish path of the economy. 

Both these views start from a common premise—that the 
recovery to date has been a curiously lopsided and limping 
sort of affair. It would be only a little exaggerated to say 
that half our economy is in a boom and half of it in a 
depression. The average opinion is a compromise. That is, 
there is a general recognition that the upturn of the cycle 
in mid-year was less an assertion of “natural force of 
recovery” than of powerful stimulants applied by the 
Government—such as the Spending Programme, the 
monetisation of the Inactive Gold Fund, and the reform of 
the tax laws. It is recognised that stimulants, however 
effective as initiating forces, from their very character lack 


sustaining motive power; and it is considered that the effect’ 


of last spring’s stimulants has now been largely felt. 

A good many people believe that the initial thrust of 
recovery has spent its force, but practically no one believes 
that the forces of recovery are in fact exhausted. The result 
is that there is a disposition to look for little marked change 
in the economy, either for better or worse, in the immediate 
future. When economic opinion reaches a stalemate of this 
sort, it always turns political. The proximate economic future 
having been disposed of with a barometric reading of 
“steady to unchanged,” attention is now focused on the 
epening of the 76th Congress. 





France 


M. Daladier’s Backing 


Paris, January 12.—On September 30th came the Munich 

ent; on November 30th the fiasco of the general 
strike ; and on December 30th the enthusiastic “ plebiscite ” 
for France in Corsica and Tunisia. M. Daladier’s return 
from his tour was applauded like his homecoming from 
Munich three months ago; but the gratitude expressed 
was evoked by rather different sentiments. This time the 
Prime Minister had spoken strong words as the nation 
expected him to, and the country’s wish for some restoration 
of the dignity and prestige shaken by the Munich blow was 
satisfied. 

Parliament now resumes its work, and the question of the 
day is: where is M. Daladier’s majority? Actually, his 
majority is to be found less in Parliament than in the country, 
though Parliament, faithful though it always is to old con- 
troversies, can scarcely ignore the Prime Minister’s public 
popularity without becoming itself unpopular. 

M. Reynaud, the Minister of Finance, on the other hand, 
has to face critics of two kinds. First, there are his enemies, 
who reproach him for the taxes he has imposed ; and then 
there are his friends who argue that a “boom” on the 
Stock Exchange is much easier to bring about than a genuine 
business revival. In actual fact, business is still improving 
as the current statistics for heavy industry, the motor trade 
and retail sales show. 

The point is that this country is unfamiliar with the 
nervous ups and downs of the great industrial countries. 
It is a farmer and middle class country, a country of moderate 
unemployment and moderate luxury industries, a country 
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with a low birth-rate and large savings—a country, in short, 
which could not (even if it wished to do so) suddenly push 
its production to the British or German level. These facts 
explain why the idea of an Imperial economy to furnish 
France with the soldiers and raw materials it needs gains 
new supporters every day. ; 
The idea of Empire is making sensational progress, which 
is an unforeseen consequence of the Italian colonial claims. 
But there are practical problems to be solved. Will the 
French public administration find it possible to establish 
and foster fresh productive developments in the colonies? 
There is still no certainty of this, though the value of trade 
between France and her colonies is steadily expanding. 


Improved Trade and Revenue 


The figures of foreign trade in 1938 show important 
movements compared with those of 1937, as the following 
table shows :-— 

Increase (+-) 
o 


r 
Decrease (—) 
Increase (in thousands 





Imports 1937 1938 invalue of tons) 
(Value in milliards of francs) 
Foodstuffs ..ccccccoesccee 10-7 12-4 +1-7 — 21 
Raw materials. ......... 25-1 26-7 +1-6 — 9,911 
Manufactured goods... 6°4 6-6 + 2 — 317 
UIE eneiscoseses 42-3 45-9 +3-5 — 10,249 
Exports 
RIES > cccevinacontons 3-3 4:3 +1-0 + 218 
Raw materials. ......... 8-4 9-9 +1-4 — 3,606 
Manufactured goods... 12-1 16-3 +4-2 + 6 
IIIS nsustibieten 23-9 30-5 +6-6 — 3,382 


The import surplus has fallen from 18,452 million francs 
in 1937 to 15,396 millions in 1938; and, of this decrease, 
11,300 millions came in trade with foreign countries and 
4,000 millions in trade with the colonies. Expressed in 
gold francs, the import surplus was 7,000 million francs in 
1936, 9,000 millions in 1937 and 5,000 millions in 1938. 

Imports have risen in value by only 3,500 million francs 
while exports rose by 6,600 millions. The volume of imports 
from the colonies was unc ; and the volume of 
imports from foreign countries was markedly affected by 
the decline in coal imports from 37 million tons to 30 millions. 

The volume of exports to the colonies was also unchanged. 
While some exports to foreign countries have fallen off, 
notably iron ore, many others have increased, principally 
manufactured goods. The figures show that exports were 
maintained while imports only fell to their normal level 
after the speculative buying which characterised the de- 
valuation period, These are encouraging results, and trade 
should be further improved by the latest decrees of the 
Government, especially those which increase working hours 
and furnish credit facilities for producers. 

Revenue receipts in November amounted to 4,958 million 
francs of which 4,550 millions were ordinary receipts. The 
month’s receipts were 214 millions higher than the revised 
estimates which had not been reached in the four preceding 
months ; and total revenue for eleven months of 1938 was 
now nearly 46,000 million francs, or 8,500 millions more 
than in the same months of 1937. Indirect taxes have fallen 
500 millions below the estimates but they are 6,700 millions 
higher than the actual receipts of 1937. This favourable 
trend coupled with an improvement in production should 
afford timely support to the Stock Exchange, the confidence 
of which has been rather shaken lately by gloomy forecasts 
about coming foreign events. 
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Increased Output 


The Statistique Générale de la France has published its 
monthly figures of industrial production in France; and 


they run as follows :— 
Nov., Sept., Oct Nov., 


> 

(1928 = 100) 1937 1938 1938 1938 
Index for eight groups (Groups 

Nos. IV and V excluded) ... 92 79 80 86 
BE DAMIR” acccicecsnacecbistissis 100 90 93 99 
II. Chemical industries ...... 103 98 94 103 
BIT. Paper .cccccecscccescsccessees 189 157 157 171 
VI. Iron and steel ..........00006 90 61 66 74 
VIL. Engineering ............000008 89 70 72 79 
Automobile ............se000 85 99 99 110 
VIII. Building ......cccccvcccsseses 58 62 62 62 
IX. Gas and electricity ......... 130 123 124 125 
X. Miscellaneous ...........0+++ lll 101 bes ne 


In the motor industry, 16,505 vehicles were put on the 
road in November compared with 13,892 in October and 
11,246 in September. The figures for the cotton industry 
were as follows :— 

1938 
Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov, 
Spinning (averages per spindle in 
kilograms) :— 


STIL inccnsuncqnapeabonpie 1,158 1,846 1,917 2,040 
Deliveries  ....cccccccoccccccece 1,118 1,968 1,917 2,092 
hii alain 2,178 2,114 2,168 2,136 


Unfulfilled orders ............ 5,591 5,612 6,427 6,842 


Weaving (averages per loom in 
pieces of 100 metres) :— 


Production ........cccccseseeees 2:83 453 4:53 4-69 
Deliveries  ......ccccscccsccseee 3:16 4:47 4-67 4:69 
ia 8-32 8-72 8:34 8-46 
Unfulfilled orders ............ 15:79 15-30 16°17 17-64 


Prices are still rising, the advance being most marked in 
the case of domestic products and foodstuffs :— 


1937 1938 1939 

Prices Dec. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan.7 

Wholesale prices 
(1914 = 100) 

General index............ 601 654 658 666 669 
Domestic products ...... 650 670 678 692 696 
Imported products ...... 515 626 623 620 620 
Foodstuffs ............0.000. 615 635 637 648 652 
Industrial products ...... 591 670 678 682 685 
Retail prices ............ 676 727 739 754 


(1914 = 100) 


Lighting and heating ... 114:0 123-2 123-4 127°6 «a. 


00) 
Clothing (1930 = 100)... 100-6 100-7 102 102 


The number of bankruptcies in December was 468, 
against 455 in November and 358 in October ; and, in the 
week ended December 31st, the number of persons returned 
as unemployed was 404,730, against 387,832 in the previous 
week and 365,452 a year ago. 





Germany 


Mr Norman in Berlin 


BERLIN, January 9.——-Mr Montagu Norman, Governor 
of the Bank of England, spent a day in Berlin to return the 
recent visit of Dr Schacht, President of the Reichsbank, 
to London. Officially, Mr Norman’s trip was purely private; 
actually, it is likely that his visit had some more positive 
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impediments to commerce with England and the Dominions, 
would involve Germany in very serious difficulties, in view 
of her need for raw materials and food. The present 
atmosphere has endangered the settlement of the question of 
a new international coal cartel; the course of Anglo-German 


industrial discussions about markets has been hampered; and _ 


it is doubtful whether the visit of Mr Rublee, of the Evian 
Committee, to Berlin is, at the moment, either opportune 
or likely to succeed. 

The Institute for Business Research has submitted the 
foreign trade situation to a searching inquiry. It has reached 
the conclusions that the over-riding principle of policy 
should be to cover import requirements. It is clear from the 
way in which in recent years Germany has conscripted, to 
finance imports, gold stocks, foreign debts; and foreign 
securities, as well as the gold and exchange reserves of 
Austria and Sudetenland, how overwhelming is the extent to 
which imports depend on export outlets. The amount of the 
proceeds derived from exports depends on world business 
conditions, and the Business Institute emphasises that, in 
the present state of world and German trade, export de- 
velopment can no longer be left to private initiative, but 
must be determined by each State according to its national 
needs, The report concludes that, in the future still more 
than in the past, German foreign trade must be monopolised 
and brought under social control and it is urged that the 
advantages in price at present possessed by foreign com- 
petitors could not be met by the unaided efforts of individual 
German exporters. 


Production, Investment and Finance 


In 1938, production of capital goods in Germany increased 
about 10 per cent. and has now reached 34 times that of 
1932. Compared with 1928-29, it is about 40 per cent. 
higher. In consequence of the armament and building pro- 
grammes, output has greatly increased, particularly in build- 
ing, iron, metal, machinery and motor car industries. The 
output of capital goods in 1938 amounted to between Rm. 18 
and Rm. 19 milliards, compared with Rm. 16 milliards in 
1937 and Rs. 13.8 milliards in 1928. 

Total investment in 1938 is estimated at Rm. 10.2 milliards 
compared with only Rm. 6.3 milliards in 1937. Of this, 
bank loans accounted for Rm. 8.1 milliards and public 
issues for Rm. 2.1 milliards. Long-term investment totalled 
Rm. 6.9 milliards; short-term investment Rm. 3.3 milliards. 
In this connection, the Institute of Business Research 
announces that the special bills issued by the Reich, for 
armament purposes, have now been withdrawn from the 
credit structure, and their place has been taken by Treasury 
delivery certificates and Reich loans. In fact, however, large 
sums of special bills are still to be found in the possession 
of the banks; and the Reichsbank has, to simplify the 
position, taken over the special bills and in exchange has 
placed what are called “ block bills” (Blockwechsel) at the 
disposal of the banks. The block bill is, in effect, a certificate 
stating that, in respect of it, a certain volume of bills 
is lying in the Reichsbank or its subsidiaries; and, like the 
original special bill, the block bill can be rediscounted and 
negotiated. The block bill is shown by the banks in their 
stock of bills, which has, therefore, fallen only a little since 
the early part of 1938, when new issues of special bills 
ceased and were replaced by Treasury delivery certificates. 

Of Jast year’s investment, some three-quarters (compared 
With one-half in the previous year) was absorbed by Reich 
loans. For private business only Rm. 2.6 milliards were avail- 
able. It follows that by far the greater part of industrial 
development must be financed out of industry’s own re- 
sources, 


Problems of Industry 


The development of German industry in the last six years 
has been dominated by the enormous volume of work for 
the State, which now absorbs the greater part of industrial 
capacity. At the beginning, the stocks of raw materials 
imposed no limits on the increase of production, while the 
better employment of plant led to falling costs and increasing 
revenues. The index of ion in 1938 (1928= 100) was 
125, against 107 in 1936 and 117 in 1937. The value of pro- 
duction, however, did not increase in the same proportion, 
as export prices are still considerably below the level of 1938 
and costs of production have increased continuously in the 
last few years. Domestic prices rose until the autumn of 
1937, when the fall of raw material prices on the world 
market and the declines in the prices of pulp goods, cement 
and fertilisers produced a certain weakness. But this slight 
fall has since been arrested. 
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Gross Value of Production Gross Value of 
Industry Production of 


All Trades alone Industry 
(In Rm. milliards) (1935 = 100) 
BOD ccsccecsosce 59 44 100 
DOO “ vokseddcenss 674 51} 116 
BONY S cacabcondece 774 60 135 
BRP waimieteacie 85-90 c. 70 155-160 


(Figures of the Institute for Business Research) 

The productivity of industry is extensively influenced by 
the level of wages. In the absence of complete statistics, this 
influence can only be estimated. According to the Statistical 
Bureau of the Reich (Statistisches Reichsamt), labour expenses 
of a number of companies selected for investigation rose 


from Rm. 2.7 milliards in 1932 to Rm. 5.1 milliards in 1936. 


According to the Institiit fiir Konjunkturforschung, labour 
expenses rose by 110 per cent. from 1932 to 1937 and by 
a further 14 Per cent. in 1938. The total of wages paid in 
industry (omitting small workshops) rose between 1932 and 
1938 from Rm. 5.4 to 13.4 milliards. At the same time con- 
tributions to social services have steadily increased under the 
Pressure of moral compulsion; they are estimated at from 
8 to 10 per cent. of all labour costs. 

The system adopted by the State to finance its needs has 
led to numerous tax increases, but, on the other hand, in- 
dustry has been enabled by better profits and by the liquida- 
tion of inventories to repay bank credits and loan debts and 
consequently to reduce its interest payments. 

Interest Property Interest Property Other 
Payments Taxes Payments Taxes Taxes 
(1932 = 100) (in % of turnover) 

100 3 3:2 1: 


1932 ..... . 100 3 

1935 ...008 44 166 0-9 3°3 1-6 
1936 ...... 45 209 0-8 3°5 1-8 
TOO “cicsae 30 327 0-4 4:7 2:2 


The Institute for Business Research has calculated that taxes 
and interest will absorb about 9 per cent. of the turnover of 
industry in 1938-39, since the collection of taxes has been 
intensified, the corporation tax has been increased and allow- 
ances have been suspended. 

Depreciation expenses are increasing, since industry is 
engaging in extensive new investment in plant, on account 
of the complete employment of existing plant, as well as to 
provide for the new forms of substitute production. On the 
other hand, the writing-off of depression losses has slackened. 


Depreciation Other 
of Plant writing-off Total 
(In percentage of turnover) 
BEE \tideppnnenses 3-2 6:9 “1 
TOFS | cccqhecibens 3-1 1-2 4:4 
1936  ..capstmen 5:3 2:1 7:5 
BGG. nctdnatiose 4:4 0-4 4°8 


In 1938 the total may be from 4.1 to 4.2 per cent. of 
turnover. 

Higher costs and taxes have been responsible for the fact 
that industrial profits have risen considerably less than might 
have been supposed from the rise in the turnover of indus- 
trial companies. 


Turnover Profits Profits <s 
(1935 = 100) per cent. of turnover 
BOE Si scdcdiuecs< — a 4:1* 
WE dcsciddinace 100 100 3°3 
ae ‘dcinalaabine 119 111 3-1 
WU | ceccasunnens 138 117 2°8 
* Loss. 


In 1938 turnover increased by about 18 per cent. but profits 
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only by 3 per cent., so that the ratio will be no higher than 
2.4 per cent. 

As figures of industrial stocks do not exist, their volume 
can only be estimated. The Business Research Institute puts 
them in 1937 at Rm. 123-133 milliards, which would be 
equal to the level of 1928-29. This optimistic estimate stands 
in strange contrast to the various signs of shortage, although 
it must not be forgotten that considerable war reserves may 
well have been accumulated. German industry is especially 
short of iron and steel, wood and all imported materials. The 
domestic production of raw materials, however, has increased 
by 11 per cent. 


Industrial Disorganisation 

The enormous activities of the State and the priority given 
to exports have combined with limited capacity of produc- 
tion and lack of raw materials to produce a real struggle to 
secure the products of industry. The General Commissioner 
for the iron and steel industry has stated in a circular that 
high Government authorities are attempting to secure 
quicker deliveries from the engineering industry by issuing 
certificates of urgency, by telegrams, by threats that orders 
will be withdrawn and the like. Industrial firms are com- 
pelled to alter their plans of production, and as a result 
(according to the results of an investigation) materials some- 
times take three or four times as long to be worked up. 
Some machines stand idle because bottlenecks have arisen in 
other departments. It has accordingly been decided that the 
Reichsstelle fiir Wirtschaftsausbau (State Office for the 
Development of Production) shall lay down production plans 
which are to be binding on the producer and his customer 
alike and can be modified only after permission has been 
granted. 


Lack of Raw Materials 

Germany imported about 500,000 tons of scrap metal in 
the first half of 1938. With the object of reducing these 
imports and economising foreign exchange, the leader of the 
Labour Front has ordered a complete collection of scrap in 
all business firms. It will be remembered that a similar collec- 
tion was made from private families last year, in the course 
of which even the railings of parks and gardens were 
removed. 

Architects have also been instructed not to provide mantel- 
pieces in future in order to save wood. 
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Canada 
Liberal Party Feud 


OrrawA, December 24.——The Ministry continues to be 
subjected to very strong pressure by domestic manufacturing 
interests, notably the textile companies, to denounce the 
existing trade treaties with Germany and Japan to prevent 
these two countries from securing, through most-favoured- 
nation treatment, the benefit of the tariff concessions recently 
accorded to the United States. The Nazi persecution of the 
Jews has aroused a substantial measure of public support 
for measures to check any additional inflow of German 
goods. So far the Government has refused to respond to this 
pressure. 

Meanwhile the Ministry has now come to a state of open 
war with Mr Hepburn, the Liberal Premier of Ontario. Two 
Federal Ministers have alleged that Mr Hepburn and his 
ally, Mr Duplessis, the Union Nationale Premier of Quebec, 
have been engaged in a disgraceful conspiracy to oust Mr 
Mackenzie King, the Dominion Premier, from the leadership 
of the Liberal Party. Mr Hepburn has denied this. He cited 
cases of the hostile or apathetic attitude of Ottawa towards 
proposals for co-operation on the part of his Ministry, and 
said he was ready to take this issue of co-operation with 
Ottawa to the people. Mr Mackenzie King then issued a 
statement declaring that he agreed with everything that his 
two Ministers had said; that the restraint which he had 
exercised for a year and a half about the attitude of Mr 
Hepburn towards his Government must now be ended, 
because the latter had raised an issue involving the decencies 
of public life and national unity; and that he proposed to 
face it squarely after discussing it with his followers in the 
Federal Parliament. 


Financial and Farming Difficulties 


The Federal Government’s Budget prospects are not im- 
proving. Revenue receipts in November reached a total of 
$36,534,480, compared with $40,573,587 in November, 1937, 
while total expenditure for the month was $49,270,220, com- 
pared with $47,556,318 twelve months before. In the first 
eight months of the current fiscal year total receipts were 
$3583 millions, compared with $3604 millions in the corre- 
sponding period of the previous financial year; and, in the 
same period, expenditure was $3354 millions, compared with 
$321} millions. The position at the end of November was, 
therefore, roughly $154 millions worse than a year before. 
The deficit on the Canadian National Railway will be heavier 
at the end of the year. The reduction in relief expenditure 
in the West will be far more than offset by the cost of the 
wheat guarantee. And the outlook for a cheerful balance 
sheet at the end of the fiscal year is not rosy. 

An important conference about wheat marketing prob- 

lems has been held in Winnipeg under the auspices of the 
Government of Manitoba, and was attended by leading 
experts from both Canada and the United States. The 
spokesmen for the prairie provinces agreed that a disastrous 
collapse of their economy had only been averted by the 
Federal Government’s guarantee of a minimum price of 
80 cents per bushel (No. 1 Northern) for wheat. An 
enormous carry-over of wheat was likely at the end of the 
Current crop year. Further curtailments of overseas markets 
were possible; and the immediate outlook for Western agri- 
culture was very dark. The view was strongly expressed that, 
as long as the Eastern provinces insisted upon maintaining 
a policy of industrial protectionism, which increased the costs 
of production of the prairie grain-growers and rendered it 
more difficult for them to compete with the producers of 
Other wheat-exporting countries, Easterners could scarcely 
criticise the price guarantee policy which, in the eyes of 
Westerners, only assures a bare living to farmers. 
_ The year 1938 ends with Canadian business showing no 
improvement. The general level of activity is about the same 
as it was at the close of 1937. The general index of the 
Bureau of Statistics on December 17th was slightly above the 
figure for the corresponding date in 1937. 


Car Wholesale Bank 


Week Ending loadings Prices Clearings Index 
December 18,1937 71-8 82-8 90-0 104-9 
December 3, 1938 66-6 73°4 90-6 106-1 
December 10, 1938 68:3 73:3 79:2 104-6 
December 17,1938 65:5 73-4 82-0 104-5 
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The public has lately been making its postponed purchases 
of winter goods, and, as a result, retail business has picked 
up considerably, although the special Christmas trade has 
not been so large in volume as it was a year ago. There has 
been no serious decline in the national income, as there have 
been few reductions in wages, and it is estimated that the 
total amount of dividends which Canadian companies will 
have paid by the end of the year will be $3224 millions— 
which is very little short of the figure recorded for 1937, 
$3233 millions. 


No Real Revival Yet 


It is becoming clear, however, that hopes of a real revival 
of prosperity for basic industries in consequence of the new 
Canadian-American Treaty will not be realised until there 
is a recovery of prices. This in turn depends upon an en- 
largement of general export trade which can hardly be hoped 
for as long as the present acute international tension con- 
tinues. The foreign trade returns for November were again 
disappointing : — 


The winter’s logging operations are now under way. 
Prices are firm, and the volume of lumber exports is as large 
as a year ago; but the lumber mills on the Pacific Coast are 
only operating at about 75 per cent. of their capacity. Also on 
the Pacific Coast, however, the salmon pack has been good, 
amounting to 1,690,000 cases, or 12 per cent. more than a 
year ago. In the prairie provinces a substantial proportion 
of the wheat crop has now been marketed, and, as export 
demand has been disappointing, visible stocks of Canadian 
wheat have been piling up, until on December 16th they 
amounted to 170,668,970 bushels, compared with 60,349,518 
bushels twelve months before. 


Mixed Industrial Outlook 


In manufacturing, conditions vary. Motor manufacturers 
have increased their scale of operations, and their orders are 
helping the iron and steel industries. The industries which 
cater for mining are still busy, and farm implement plants 
are more active than a year ago. But boot and shoe manu- 
facturers and tanneries are facing seasonal slackness, and 


November, October, | November, furniture factories are just holding their own. 
1937 1938 1938 In the textile field the usual autumn enlargement of opera- 
$ $ $ tions in the hosiery, silk and knitting mills has been main- 
TaROGERE.. ocecansnashonses -» 80,640,504 63,908,940 63,303,669 tained, but other branches complain of insufficient orders. 
Exports (domestic) ...... 106,662,684 101,633,805 93,223,909 Flourmilling continues to fare better; domestic orders are 


Activity in mining is well sustained. The asbestos industry, 
too, is faring particularly well, asbestos exports in November 
amounting to 30,012 tons, compared with 20,741 tons in 
November, 1937. Newsprint exports in November were 
264,421 tons, the largest monthly volume for the year and 
roughly 19,000 tons above the output for the month. The 
demand for pulp wood is slow and new contract prices have 
been reduced by $1 per cord. 


good and export trade has improved. 

The tariff changes consequent upon the new Canadian- 
American trade agreement come into provisional effect on 
January ist. Many manufacturers fear that more intensive 
competition from the United States will hurt their business, 
although the elimination of the 3 per cent. import excise 
tax will not take place until Parliament actually repeals it. 
Exporters to the British market are suffering somewhat from 
the decline in sterling. 
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(Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the United States of America) | 
Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1938 
INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES | 
eee ASSETS | 
55 Wall Street Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers.............- pracdcesisece.. & SIONS 
Bullion Abroad or in Transit... . 2 0... cee eens . 6,490,724.61 
New York United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully Guaranteed).. 668,795,810.07 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies... . 1... eee eee cers ene eeeees é 40,428,883.99 
— State and Municipal Securities. ............. itedddabbivewe sé vebie 86,257,122.95 
Otiner Gocurities. oo... ccc cc cect eres ccccccccccescccccccccccces ae ane 
Sev Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances...... shew wees ttiete ,981,489. 
enty tare Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. .... 2. .seeeceeeereceeereres é een 
Offices in Stock in Federal Reserve —. ries Seon tege  eete acs 3,705,000. 
Ownershi rati 
twenty-five rn eine ec tis vans 8,000,000.00 
Foreign Bank Premises. ......+++++++ Soncgseetsuceeeesenseveccs Saicdues . —- 
. Other Real Estate. .........++sseeeecseccerceceercrereescerees oe 5 Ss 
Countries Real Estate Loans and Securities.........eeeeseeeees Kieu cuban j vena 
Items in Transit with Branches. .......seeeeeeeeceees ers ee 956, > 
a= Other Assets.......... eeenraeee eeeeeeereereereeeeereeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeee 1,081,163. 
Total SO Seer ereseeesesereseFeHeseseseEeeEEEeEEEeEEe $2,009,182,639.81 
THe LIABILITIES jee atidane 
UE EN  pccectenss cs sccscesvesesssssecesennserereeers scsi, SAS.2080. 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills... ..seeeeseeeeers a alaanan a eden 
OF NEW YORK Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio. .......see+ees ’ ’ . , ’ 
London Offices: » for: 
117, Old Broad St Re evened Discount and Other Unearned Income. ....sececesesese Peery ; 
? To: ° Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, <r e eeeseseeee oeee ieee ' 
11, Waterloo Place Dividend. ..... paket ikensees Raa ann sabre te saree ,100,000. 
ital cece reeeeeserseseseseseereseseeresee , , . 
er free eeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee 137,554,939.68 
—_—_—_ @4F£F UPpPIUB...--eee+e8 Re et ee ae 13,5 9 " i , . 
City Bank Farmers _ oo aes es eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeee $2,009,182,639.81 
11 Wat ani Figures of Foreign Branches are as of December 24, 1938. 
; Oo and $27,719,950.78 of other securities are 
S.W.1 eee United oene. 43 of Public and See cin cad ler char purpesnncnauioad by tan. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Decentralisation 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—The recent crisis has again turned our attention to 
the consequences of the unpractical size of many of our 
towns. More and more people are coming to realise that 
London and other great cities are too large, and that their 
continued growth is making almost insoluble their problems 
of overcrowding, traffic congestion and inadequacy of open 
spaces. For many years it has been clear to town-planners 
that the only satisfactory policy, in the interests alike of 
industrial and business efficiency and of a good environment 
for family life, is one of decentralisation. To these sociologi- 
cal reasons has now been added the additional reason of 
saiety from aerial attack. It is manifest folly to add further 
rings of development to towns already demonstrably too 
large, or to maintain or even increase their density. 

For many years the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association has been advocating a practical policy of decen- 
tralisation of the great cities, coupled with the preservation 
of the countryside from sprawling or scattered development. 
On the technical and administrative side of the subject the 
Association, which has, of course, special advantages through 
its personnel and connections, has been making a constant 
and detailed study of all the relative problems and has put 
forward and tried to popularise constructive proposals. 

Now that immediate attention must be paid to the prob- 
lem in the interests of safety as well as welfare, the need 
for the work of the Association is very great, and it is 
necessary to supplement it by more complete data as to the 
financial, statistical and technical aspects of the subject, as 
well as to maintain an effective propaganda for Planning and 
Decentralisation. 

A itew hundreds subscribed now may help to save the 
country very large sums in the future. Subscriptions will 
gladly be received by any of uc at 13 Suffolk Street, Pall 
Mall, London, S.W.1. 

Yours, etc., 
LYTTON. 
CECIL HARMSWORTH. 
WALTER LAYTON. 
ARTHUR SALTER, 
London, S.W.1. 


F.B.I. and New Zealand 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Arising out of the statements made by the Director 
and the Empire Director of the Federation of British In- 
dustries in regard to New Zealand, it would be of important 
value to English traders in overseas markets if you would 
record when, where and how’ the Federation of British In- 
dustries has been, or could be, of service to the British 
manufacturer and the British exporter who sells and distri- 
butes the products in New Zealand. 

We have been in New Zealand trade, handling produce 
from that country and acting for English manufacturers in 
New Zealand for over half a century, but we have no 
knowledge of any action of the Federation of British 
Industries that has been of benefit either to one or the other 
as regards the New Zealand trade. 


Yours faithfully, 
JOSEPH NATHAN AND ComMPANy, LTD., 
ALEC NATHAN, Director. 
London, E.C.3. 


Scottish Government 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Your editorial comment on December 17th about the 
inefficiency of Scottish government is refreshingly frank, 
but you will pardon one of your readers, I hope, for suggest- 
ing that in it you make two gravely wrong assumptions. 

The first is that “ Scotland is too poor to stand comfort- 
ably on its own (sic) feet.” No one in possession of the 
facts could accept such a statement. It is quite untrue, 


Financial statements about Scottish revenue are only issued 
at rare intervals, but the last available figures published by the 
Treasury revealed that Scotland contributed £67 millions 
towards a total United Kingdom revenue of £783 millions. 
That was in 1931 and is 84 per cent. of the total. Actually 
that figure of £67 millions does not present a true picture 
of Scotland’s wealth since it excludes the revenue derived 
from the taxation of chain stores and other concerns whose 
headquarters are in England but who function in Scotland. 
But for the sake of argument let us accept it. 

Is £67 millions a lot of money—or is it a mere pittance? 
£67 millions was greater than the national revenues (for that 
year) of Belgium, of Holland, of Denmark, greater than the 
national revenues of Norway and Sweden put together. Yet 
no one, so far as I know, has ever suggested that any one of 
these countries is “ too poor to stand on its own feet.” 

The second wrong assumption is that “ Scotland is too 
closely related to the rest of Britain . . . to withdraw its 
(sic) troops from Westminster.” Merely because two flats 
occur in the same building, sharing a roof, a party wall and 
some of the same services, it does not follow that each house- 
wife has not perfect freedom to run her own ménage in her 
own way. Obviously Scotland must play her part as an 
area of Britain, but she has a duty towards herself which 
she is shirking to-day and has shirked for over two hundred 
years, with dire results. We certainly need a “ planned 
policy” for Scotland, as you suggest. The Scottish people 
know their own needs and have the resources to meet them, 
but it is our business to plan for ourselves and to act for 
ourselves, and the only way we can do this is through our 
own legislative machinery—which we have not got. 

You suggest that the Scottish people blame their 
bureaucracy for the decay of their country. We do not: we 
blame Parliament. Bureaucracy alone cannot help. Control 
of policy and control of finance for domestic affairs is 
essential. Even if 100 per cent. of civil servants concerned 
with Scottish affairs—covering, be it remembered, a far wider 
sphere than that included in the Reorganisation of Offices 
Bill you mentioned—were to be moved bodily to Scotland, 
it would not alleviate the two main evils: namely, the hope- 
less congestion at Westminster and the lack of a Scottish 
cabinet to formulate and prosecute a “ planned policy” for 
the “ Highlands, the fisheries, the housing, health and staple 
industries,” whose condition you rightly label “ lamentable.” 
Governing Scotland is, after all, a full-time job for Cabinet 
and Parliament. At the moment it is the impossible occupa- 
tion of one Cabinet Minister who can only command Par- 
liament’s attention for two days in the year. 

We in Scotland may well ask ourselves, as we do in increas- 
ing numbers, whether we can afford to continue a system 
whereby tens of millions of pounds of Scottish money are 
taken away every year to London to be spent there—or from 
there; or whether we can afford to remain in this literally 
“absorbing” association with a richer country which 
compels us to follow her standards irrespective of our Cir- 
cumstances, and which is, at the same time, making grave 
inroads on our economic fabric. 


I am, yours faithfully, 
ROBERT HUuRD. 
Edinburgh. 


French Financial Policy 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—M. Reynaud’s economy decrees should not be 
rare go to pass without — being drawn to the strik- 
ing alarming resemblance they bear to the emergency 
decrees of Briining which, seven years ago, intensified Ger- 
many’s economic crisis and thus materially contributed to 
Hitler's rise to power. The large scale cut in public works 
(except for purposes of National Defence and for relieving 
the economic situation in Alsace) cannot fail to make the 

By intensifying the slump when the world economic out- 
look is not very favourable, the Reynaud decrees play 
directly into the hands of the extremists. 

Yours, etc., 


: P. T. BAUER, 
Cambridge. 
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Another Critic of the Soviets 


THE battle of the books about Russia still goes on, but more 
books are now being written against the Soviet regime than 
for it. The power of the Red Army and Air Force is widely 
questioned, though on scarcely convincing grounds, and 
many erstwhile supporters of the Communist “ experiment ” 
have become convinced that the dictatorship of Stalin is too 
ruthless and the standard of life of the Russian people too 
low for believers in freedom and equality to lend the regime 
their backing. The friends of Soviet Russia are more loyal 
than ever, but they have declined in number. Treason trials, 
purges, food shortages and famines have bred disillusionment. 

M. de Basily* is not disappointed. A pre-war Russian 
Liberal, he never had: high hopes of the outcome of the 
Revolution after the Bolsheviks had triumphed over the 
Moderates. He holds no brief for Tsarist government. He 
admits the folly and iniquity of its rule. But he contends 
that the course of events was changing for the better when 
the world war and the Bolsheviks broke the trend with 
violence. Industry was growing rapidly, and material stan- 
dards were rising. Liberalism was making headway, and auto- 
cracy was in retreat. Education and social services were being 
extended, M. de Basily contrasts what has actually happened 
with the elusive might-have-been. 

Thus he has little praise even for the apparently con- 
spicuous achievements of Lenin and Stalin. He argues that, 
compared with the industrialisation which was gathering 
pace immediately before the war, the Five-Year Plans repre- 
sent no striking advance, while Soviet schools are poor in 
quality and Soviet social welfare a mere facade. 

The crux of the question lies in two places: the standard 
of living and the extent of personal liberty. M. de Basily 
mobilises statistics, largely from official sources, to demon- 
strate, to his own satisfaction, the “ debilitating poverty ” of 
the Russian people to-day. Great mines, factories and plants 
have indeed been constructed; and vast quantities of war 
material have been produced. But farming has suffered sorely; 
the citizens of the first “ Socialist” State lack many of the 
necessities of life; and only a few selected skilled artisans are 
well paid, well fed, well clothed and well housed. 

In politics, as in economics, M. de Basily sees Soviet Russia 
as a great pretence masking a great failure. There is a 
formally democratic constitution, but, in his view, the people 
are, in fact, ruled by fear. Technical training is encouraged, 
but culture, free thought and true education are denied. 
And, though regimentation is complete, a liberal opposition 
is growing in bitterness and strength. 

This is a grim picture, and at every point it is documented 
in detail and pointed by statistics. Yet, although it is the 
great merit of M. de Basily’s book that it collects and 
analyses large quantities of figures about Russia’s economy, 
mainly indisputable, his thesis is never at all convincing as 
the whole and final truth. Once more an advocate has written 
about Russia; and the Russian riddle remains unsolved. 

We have hosts of statistics about Russia nowadays, but little 
genuine information, and the difference between figures and 
facts was never more complete. Writers like the Webbs have 
been blind to the progress achieved in pre-war Russia; M. de 
Basily sees scarcely any of the advantages of Soviet life; and 
the ordinary reader will still be bewildered. Shrewdly, he 
will suspect that the truth is a mean between the debaters’ 
shrill contentions. He will not allow political prejudice to 
discount Russia’s power for war and diplomacy, or her rdle 
as a pioneer in invention and social welfare and an innovator 


in ways of living. Nor, on the other hand, will he permit - 


mere partisanship to hold up the Soviets as a model for other 
nations with dictatorship as the oddly-chosen exemplar of 
excited democrats. Meanwhile, he will learn a great deal from 
M. de Basily, but he is not likely to be converted. 


an I 
* © Russia under Soviet Rule.” By N. de Basily. Allen and 
Unwin. 508 pages. 18s. 
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Shorter Notices 


© Wirtschaftskrafte und Wirtschaftspolitik der Tscheko- 
Slowakei.” By Kurt Witt. Felix Weiner, Leipzig. 
272 pages, 27 maps. Rm. 13.50 paper, Rm. 15.50 

o 


Two years of study have gone to the making of this 
economic and political study, and although many of the 
matters with which the book deals have quite changed their 
nature since the author wrote it, those who want a factual 
survey of Czecho-Slovakia on the eve of Munich will find in 
it compendious material. The first part describes with a fair 
amount of detail the economic structure of the “ first” Re- 
public and of its more important industries; and in the latter 
part the author makes an excursion into politics and policies. 
Here he sticks less closely to the statistical point, and at times 
is superficial; but on the whole his text is carefully objective. 
He contrives a valuable perspective by frequent references to 
pre-war conditions, though allowance must be made for his 
determination to regard Czecho-Slovakia as first and fore- 
most a political mistake. 


“ The Rise of Midland Industries. 1600-1838.” W. H. B. 
Court. Oxford University Press. 271 pages. 15s. 


This is not merely a history of events in the development 
of Midland industries, but a survey of the underlying causes 
which have made the area an industrial one. Beginning with 
the period when the Severn was a principal focus for trade, 
Mr Court gives an interesting—if perhaps over-detailed— 
account of the change from agriculture to industry as the 
main occupation of a rapidly increasing population, dealing 
on the way with such varied and important matters as 
markets, communications, the beginning of capitalistic 
enterprise, the intervention of the State and the development 
of the use of machinery and power. 


“The Monetary Aspect of the Raw Materials Problem and 
the revival of International Trade.’’ By M. A. Heilperin. 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. 
41 pages. 

The view here expounded is that Germany’s shortage of 
exchange for the purpose of purchasing materials derives 
from the search for self-sufficiency and the creation of a war 
economy. The widespread pursuit of similar policies has 
accentuated the lopsided distribution of gold and capital 
and choked trade channels; and the only way out of the 
present difficulties is the widest international co-operation 
to reanimate trade and investment and outlaw autarky. 


Books Received 


The South and East African Year Book and Guide for 1939, 
with Atlas. (London) The Union-Castle Mail Steamship 
Company, Limited. 1,168 + 64 pages. 2s. 6d. net. 

Institute of Chartered Accountants, List of Members, 1939. 
(London) Institute of Chartered Accountants. 1,984 pages. 
3s, net. 

The Constitutional Year Book, 1939. (London) Harrison and 
Sons, Ltd., 44 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 484 pages. 
Ss. net. 


Annuaire Statistique de la Gréce, 1937. (Athens) Ministére de 
l’Economie Nationale. 592 pages. No price stated. 
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A World-wide Survey of Price-Control Scheme 


GOVERNMENT 
PRICE - FIXING 


By JULES BACKMAN 


Instructor in Economics, New York University. 








A critical survey of government price-fixing and production- 
restriction schemes in all parts of the world from the Great War 
period to the present day. The author analyses each scheme, and 
suggests means of overcoming its defects, 304 pages. 12/6 net 
(by post 13/-). 

Order from a bookseller or direct from 
PITMAN, Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Sterling and Gold 


N the evening of January 6th, the Bank of England 
O issued as part of its normal routine the simple 
statement that it had sold £200,001,571 of gold. It quickly 
transpired that this gold had been sold to the Exchange 
Equalisation Account, and it was soon calculated that if 
this gold was written up from the Bank’s statutory price 
to the current market price it meant that the Exchange 
Equalisation Account’s gold reserves had been reinforced 
to the extent of nearly £350 millions. It was further 
announced that the fiduciary note issue was to be increased 
forthwith from £230 millions to £400 millions. As Parlia- 
mentary sanction is required for any permanent increase 
above £260 millions, a Bill will be introduced when Parlia- 
ment meets to amend the Currency and Bank Notes Act, 
1928, so as to establish the new fiduciary issue of £400 
millions. It will be recalled that a seasonal increase of 
£30 millions was made in the fiduciary note issue last 
December. The new increase of £170 millions falls £30 
millions short of the Bank’s gold sale. The net result, 
therefore, is to bring to an end the recent seasonal increase, 
and this week’s Bank return shows a reduction of £17.5 
millions in the reserve, which is mainly due to this cause. 

In view of the past year’s gold losses of the Exchange 
Equalisation Account, it is only the magnitude of the 
transfer which causes any surprise. The suggestion of a 
transfer was made in The Economist as long ago as Octo- 
ber 22, 1938, and was repeated on November 12th. On 
both occasions, however, a far more modest transfer was 
contemplated, for we suggested £65 millions of gold (at 
85s. per ounce) last October and £40 millions in November. 
It was also suggested that this transfer should be com- 
bined with the pre-Christmas increase in the fiduciary note 
issue, though it is, of course, equally appropriateto combine 
it with the post-Christmas decrease. It is safe, however, to 
say that few of those who have been urging on the authori- 
ties the step they have now taken expected the bold step 
of such an enormous transfer. 

Yet once the shock of its magnitude has passed off, it 
is difficult to resist the conclusion that it is justified. 
Rightly or wrongly, sterling had come under suspicion, 
and a demonstration in force of this character was the 
swiftest and most certain way of discouraging purely specu- 
lative attacks. The Bank’s gold reserve has now shrunk 
to £126 millions (at 85s. per ounce), or nearly to the level 
at which it stood when the Exchange Equalisation Account 
was established in 1932. Conversely, if our last week’s esti- 
mate is correct, the Exchange Account now holds £410 
millions of gold (at 140s. per ounce). Taking, however, the 
price of gold at 150s. per ounce, the Bank’s holding is 
worth £220 millions, and the Exchange Account’s £440 
millions. The Exchange Account, therefore, now holds two- 
thirds of our gold reserves, leaving one-third to the Bank 
of England. It would be interesting to know if the estab- 
lishment of this ratio was accidental or deliberate, but in 
any case it makes it clear once and for all that the main 
function of our gold is the settlement of our external 
differences; and two-thirds of our gold has now been mobi- 
lised with that end in view. 

There is a tendency abroad to regard this gold transfer 
as inflationary. To show the utter absurdity of any such 
ee erage en ornare a arcmastanm sey ti 
table at the head of the following column. 

The gold transfer has involved no like increase in 
the note circulation, in the credit base, in bankers’ de- 
posits or in joint-stock bank cash. This week’s drop in 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT 
Nov. 23, Jan. 4, Jan. 11, 


1938 1939 1939 
(£ millions) 
Note issue ............005 526-4 556-4 526-4 
Note circulation ......... 476°1 488-1 475-6 
PRGROTWO > dcivivoctcesasisccs 51-6 68-3 50-8 
Proportion ..........0+0+ 32-4% 35-6% 295% 
Bankers’ deposits ...... 92:2 136-0 118-1 











the Reserve and Proportion is solely the consequence of 
the seasonal contraction in the fiduciary note issue, with 
which this gold transfer has been combined, and this only 
restores the status quo of the return of November 23rd. 
The Bank of England is still able to meet its customers’ 
demands in currency, and for years past it has not been 
required to do more. A measure, therefore, which simply 
mobilises our gold where it is really required, and does not 
in itself create any fresh credit, is not inflationary. 

The implications of the transfer for the currency policy 
to be pursued by the British authorities have also been the 
subject of a certain amount of misconception. The re- 
inforcement of the Exchange Account would make it 
possible to “ peg” the pound at its present level for an 
indefinite period, and it has been somewhat hastily 
assumed in some quarters that this is the intention. But 
any such procedure would involve a change in the often- 
proclaimed principles of the Government’s policy. The 
purpose of the Account is to iron out temporary and arbi- 
trary fluctuations in the exchanges, but not to resist funda- 
mental changes in the relative values of the different cur- 
rencies. It is believed in this country—though in the nature 
of things it cannot be precisely determined-ethat the 
pound is still over-valued, although possibly not by as 
much as it was a year ago. If so, to attempt to maintain 
the present level against the “ drag” of the market would 
involve imposing on British industry, though perhaps 
in minor degree, the dislocations that were experienced 
between 1925 and 1931 and would ensure that the newly- 
reinforced gold reserve of the Account would gradually 
drain away. No change in the declared policy of the 
Government has been announced, and it is greatly to be 
hoped that no change is to be anticipated. 

The transfer of gold from the Bank to the Account has 
been paid for by the transfer of securities from the Account 
to the Bank. The Bank thus acquires £200 millions of 
“tap” Treasury bills, and since the total “tap” issue is 
only about £500 millions, nearly half the present issue is 
held by the Bank. Since there will be no means of telling, 
in the course of the next three months, whether these bills 
are replaced at maturity by “tap ” or by tender bills, even 
the present very approximate indications of the authori- 
ties’ transactions will now disappear. This is unfortunate; 
but the acquisition by the Bank of England of this large 
total of bills suggests a more constructive possibility. 
The recent forecast in The Economist of a coming dearth 
of bills was based on the fact that the outflow of foreign 
money had caused the Exchange Account to sell gold and 
take over Treasury bills previously held by the banking 
system. There has, in fact, developed to-day a definite lack 
of balance. The outflow of foreign money, which caused 
our gold losses, had other consequences as well as the 
foreign realisations of T: bills. These were forei 
sales of British securities, foreign withdrawals of deposits 
from the British banks, and even foreign dishoarding of 
British currency. So far, all that there is to be set on the 
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other side of the equation, as the consequence of our gold 
losses, is the Exchange Account’s absorption of Treasury 
bills. It is not surprising that there is already a lack of 
balance, the main symptoms of which are the coming 
dearth of bills and also last year’s progressive weakness in 
the gilt-edged market. 

This big exchange of gold and Treasury bills between 
the Exchange Equalisation Account and the Bank of 
England opens the door to a remedy. The issue department 
of the Bank has always been accustomed to hold all kinds 
of British Government securities and not merely Treasury 
bills. We urge, therefore, that it should gradually replace 
part of its £200 millions of Treasury bills acquired from 
the Exchange Account by long-term and medium-term 
securities, which it would purchase in the open market. 
Such purchases would be made from time to time in 
replacement of maturities of Treasury bills. In this way 
it would kill several birds with one stone. It would release 
to the banking system and the money market the Treasury 
bills which both urgently need if the banks are to main- 
tain their liquidity and also avoid a deflationary contrac- 
tion of credit; for, as we have repeatedly explained in the 
past, the banks must hold against their deposits an 
adequate volume of bills and short loans as well as a 
sufficiency of cash. The gilt-edged market would receive 
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new and powerful support, of a magnitude which would 
be gauged exactly to counteract the weakness caused by 
last year’s foreign realisations. As indirect consequences, 
the rising trend of the long-term interest rate would be 
checked, and future defence borrowing would be facili- 
tated. Nor would these be inflationary moves. Their sole 
significance and purpose would be the better balancing of 
the causes and consequence of our recent gold losses, or, 
more specifically, the neutralisation of the deflationary 
influences of last year’s withdrawals of foreign funds. So 
far these have only been scotched and not killed by the 
compensatory action of the Exchange Equalisation 
Account. 

Developments since 1931 have already rendered our 
monetary system far more elastic than anyone could have 
envisaged at that date. Looking back, however, over the 
past year, which was the first year during which our 
modern monetary system had to cope with a major and 
prolonged outflow of funds, it is clear that there is still 
need for even greater elasticity if the two declared objects 
of British currency policy—the maintenance of cheap 
money at home and the control of arbitrary fluctuations on 
the exchanges—are to be successfully combined. This 
transfer of gold to the Exchange Account provides an 
opportunity which the authorities ought to seize. 


A Century of Indian Tea 


HUNDRED years ago, on January 10, 1839, the first 
A consignment of tea grown and prepared in India, 
consisting of eight chests, totalling in all 350 Ibs., was put 
up by the East India Company for public sale in the Com- 
mercial Sale Rooms, Mincing Lane. Since then British 
capital and enterprise have created an important industry 
covering over two million acres, employing about 1,250,000 
people and representing a capital investment of upwards 
of £36 millions. As a result, largely, of the growth of the 
tea industry in India, London became the centre of the 
world’s tea trade. To-day, India has one-third of the 
world’s area under tea (exclusive of China) and produces 
over two-fifths of the world’s output of the commodity 
(exclusive of China and French Indo-China). Her exports 
of tea represent 40 per cent. of the total quantity entering 
international trade. Tea accounted for 13 per cent., by 
value, of India’s total exports of merchandise in 1937-38, 
thus ranking in importance after only jute and cotton. 

To Major Robert Bruce, an army officer attached to the 
East India Company, goes the credit for finding native tea 
trees growing in the hilly tract of the Rangpur district, 
Assam, in 1823. Two years later the English Society of 
Arts offered a gold medal or fifty guineas “to the person 
who shall grow and prepare the greatest quantity of tea 
of good quality, not being less than 20 lbs. in weight, in the 
East or West Indies or ‘any other British Colony.” The 
East India Company, then enjoying a monopoly of the 
China tea trade, did all it could to discourage tea cultiva- 
tion in India, But in 1834, the year following the abolition 
of the company’s China tea trade monopoly, the special 
committee appointed to inquire into the possibility of intro- 
ducing China tea plants into India reported that “ the tea 
shrub is beyond all doubt indigenous to Upper Assam . . . 
where the shrub is cultivated for the sake of its leaf... We 
have no hesitation in declaring this discovery to be by far 
the most important and valuable ever made in matters 
connected with the agricultural or commercial resources of 
this Empire.” 

The annexation of Upper Assam by the East India 
Company in 1839 made private enterprise possible and 
safe. In January, 1840, the Assam Tea Company was 
formed to take over the private tea gardens of the East 
India Company. It paid the first earned dividend of 23 per 
cent. in 1852, and four years later the dividend was raised 
to 9 per cent. Between 1856 and 1861 tea gardens and 
estates were opened up at Darjeeling and South India. By 
then there were fifty companies cultivating and manufac- 
turing tea. The “ tea mania ” was running riot in 1862-63; 





all and sundry holding a few acres of waste land in Assam, 
on which were planted a few maunds of tea seed, believed 
that they possessed a veritable El Dorado. Confidence in 
the future stability and prosperity of the tea plantation 
industry returned only after 1870. Since then the Indian 
tea industry has made steady progress, punctuated by 
occasional set-backs. 

The Indian tea of commerce consists of the cured young 
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Capitalied, Valea 


to your family? 


LF. you listed all your personal 

assets and converted them 

into cash what would be the 

total? Now assuming from a 

safe investment interest on this amouunt could be 
obtained at the rate of 34% per annum tax free, what 
income would this produce ? 


This is the test which you should apply to your own 
resources, so that you will know exactly what the 
financial position of your wife and family would be in 
the event of your death — a contingency which it is 
unwise to ignore. Most men are disappointed and 
not a little perturbed after this self examination. 


THE ‘*‘*SAFEGUARD’’ POLICY 

specially designed to it personal assets by providing an 
oo fe tee and aie monthly) for your dependants in 
the event of death. If you survive the od of your family 
responsibilities the policy provides capital for your own retirement. 


invited to make an enquiry for full details and for an 
I Sten one to your own circumstances. Rest assured you 
qwill incur no obligation by doing so. 


LEGAL & GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


Head Office: 10 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.CA. 
General Manager: VERNON E. BOYS. 
Established in 1836 Assets exceed £42,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 
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leaves and tender tips of Camellia thea, variety Viridis 
(China tea comes from Camellia thea, variety Bohea). The 
plant is generally propagated from seed. The nurseries are 
put out in the early part of the year, and at six months to 


‘two years the seedling is lifted with a clod of earth care- 


fully cut so as to avoid root damage. The young tea bush 
reaches maturity in three or four years, but is not in full 
bearing till the seventh or eighth year. The useful life of 
the bush is about fifty years. Neither the very young nor 
the very old bush yields the best tea, and the planter must 
wait for his return and pursue a systematic policy of 
replacement. The bush is kept down to 3 or 4 feet to 
facilitate plucking and ensure a steady supply of young 
and tender shoots. The work is carried out by women, 
who with quick eyes and deft fingers rapidly choose and 
pluck the leaves, right and left hand operating simul- 
taneously. In respect of labour supply, the most fortunate 
area is South India, whence the surplus labour emigrates, 
not only to Assam but also to Ceylon and Malaya. In 
North India the crop is seasonal and the plucking season 
extends from April to November. More than half the crop 
is gathered dur- 
ing the months of 
July, August, and 
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about one-half of the world’s total exports. The East India 
Company, anxious to foster its sales of China tea, did 
muck to prevent Britain from becoming a coffee drinking 
nation like most other countries. But while Britain’s pre- 
dilection for tea was fostered on China teas, the taste has 
gradually changed in favour of Indian and Ceylon teas. A 
great part of the credit for this development is due to 
the London tea blenders for select blending from the 
early days of the industry, the British public having 
been led on by gentle steps to appreciate a good “ body ” 
in its tea. 

During the past ten years, however, the growth in the 
demand for tea has slowed down perceptibly, and the 
average price of all teas realised at the London auctions 
fell from 19.01 pence per Ib. in 1927 to 9.45 pence per 
Ib. in 1932. The three chief exporting countries—India, 
Ceylon and the Dutch East Indies—therefore decided in 
1933 to regulate exports in order to assure tea growers a 
reasonably remunerative price. Regulation was at first in- 
troduced for a period of five years from April, 1933, but, 
owing to its success, the scheme has been prolonged for a 
further period of 
five years. Under 
the influence of 


September. In (In millions of Ibs.) the restriction of 


South India and 
in Ceylon and 


exports, average 


| 1927 | 1929 | 1932 | 1935 | 1937] prices ‘rose. from 





Java, the crop is [~~ 9.45 ce per 
distributed 1. Exports :— Ib. in 1932 ‘to 
throughout the India 15.18 pence per 
year, though the Ceylon Ib. in 1937. In 
advent of the Dutch East Indies the past year 
rains produces a average prices fell 
more abundant World (incl. other countries) .. | slightly to 14.39 
but inferior ; | pence per Ib. 

“flush” of leaf, | 2. Imports retained for consumption :— In contrast to 
which severely United Kingdom 410 | 421 the sharp curtail- 
tests both labour United States 88 | 88 ment entorced by 
supply and fac- Australia 47| 49 other regulation 
tory accommoda- 37 38 schemes, a com- 
tion. The quality | 3. U.K. bonded stocks (end year) 239 | 275 peratively,.. small 


of the tea made 


varies closely 

with the fineness mc 

of the leaf and, oe 

although not so ye aR tea 

markedly, with _ se ee ereeeeecccscesers 


reduction in ex- 


4. Average Auction Price (pence per ports was suffi- 
Ib.) : 


cient to bring 
18-88 /15-35 | 8-07 [12-20 {14-694 about a recovery 


.. [19-01 16-27 | 9-45 |12-90 |15-18 in the price of 


tea. In no year 


the closeness of t+ Average, January 1 to December 15, 1938: South India tea, 13-84 were exports re- 
the plucking. The | pence per Ib.; all tea, 14-39 pence per Ib. duced below 82} 
finest flavoured Source : International Tea Committee. per cent. of the 


teas come from 

gardens in which 

the rate of growth of the young leaf is slow, as in Dar- 

jeeling. But quality also depends on soil conditions, 

— of cultivation and, above all, the processing of 
tea. 

The gathered leaf is taken as quickly as possible to the 
factory, where it successively passes through the processes 
ef withering, rolling, fermentation, firing, sorting and pack- 
ing. Withering the leaf takes from 12 to 20 hours and plays 
an important part in determining the quality of the tea. 
Rolling twists the leaf and breaks open the cells containing 
properties that confer strength and flavour on the final 
product. The fermenting room is a cool, humid place where 
the rolled leaf is spread thinly and allowed to oxidise to 
develop the tea aroma. By the time the fermented tea is 
fired or dried the leaf has lost 75 per cent. of its weight 
and is termed “made” tea. Then follows sorting into 
grades, and the sorted tea is packed by machinery into 
air-tight chests (containing 118 Ibs. on the average) and 
half-chests lined with lead or aluminium foil. Methods of 
cultivation and processing are being steadily improved by 
co-ordinated research in India, Ceylon and the Dutch East 
Indies, the three leading tea-exporting countries. 

The growth of the tea plantation industry in India is 
revealed by the rapid increase in exports, from 250,000 
Ibs. in 1854 to nearly 2,500,000 Ibs. in 1886 and 
384,000,000 Ibs. in 1929. The United Kingdom is by far 
the most important consumer of tea, absorbing, in 1937, 





“standard ton- 
nages” which 
were based on maximum exports during any one of 
the three years 1929-31. But the rise in prices due to 
the curtailment of exports from India, Ceylon and the 
Dutch East Indies has led to some decrease in the exports 
of non-restricting countries. Thus, the restricting countries’ 
share in world exports fell from 854 per cent. in 1932 to 
783 per cent. in 1937. The tendency of exports from non- 
restricting countries to increase above a certain level of 
prices compels the International Tea Committee to 
pursue a reasonable price policy and safeguards the 
oe ag against having to pay an extortionate price for 

The relatively steady and inelastic demand for tea over a 
number of years precludes violent or frequent variations 
in the profitability of production. Booms and slumps not- 
withstanding, the tea plantation industry has rightly come 
to be regarded as one of the most stable industries, and tea 
shares are bought as an investment rather than for specula- 
lation, They deserve to enjoy a high rank among com- 
modity shares, for not only does Indian tea enjoy a favoured 
place in the British market, partly because of the 
preferential tariff enjoyed by the pire, but both 
demand and supply are far less fluctuating than they are 
for other oe which are more affected by 
crop variations, erratic requirements of the capital 
goods industries or the vagaries of the teeican 
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Bank Share 


ANK profits may be broadly said to be the resultant 
of two factors, both of which are largely outside the 
banks’ direct control. These factors are the amount of the 
banks’ resources and the employment to which they are 
put. The amount of their resources is fundamentally 
governed, under present-day conditions, by the monetary 
policy of the authorities, while their allocation between 
different methods of employment depends to a consider- 
able extent on national industrial and financial activity. 
The final magnitude of the banks’ profits in any year will, 
of ‘ be affected by such matters as changes in the 
rgin between money loaned to and by the banks, 
neue with the policy of the managements in such 
matters as the observance of the unwritten rules regarding 
“ ratios” between certain assets and liabilities, and the 
making of adjustments to and from internal reserves before 
the disclosed “ net profits ” figures are struck. From the 
investor’s viewpoint, however, it is true to say that banking 
practice, as such, may influence the waves, but monetary 
policy and trade activity determine the main set of the 
tides of bank share earnings. 

So far as the past year is concerned, the trend of 
monetary policy was on the whole favourable to the banks, 
though less so in the latter than in the earlier part of the 
year. The trend of the second basic factor—industrial and 
financial activity—was on the whole adverse, though less, 
if anything, in the later than in the earlier months. The 
effect from the banks’ vi int is epitomised in the 
accompanying table for the “ Big Five” institutions. 

In this table, the main banking assets have been arranged 
in order of remunerativeness. As a rough indication of the 
return in each category, it may be said that the banks earn 
from 4 to 5 per cent. on their advances, around 3 per cent. 
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Prospects 


on their investments, from 4 to 1 per cent. on discounts 
and call money, and nothing on their cash. During the first 
eleven months of 1938, the “ Big Five ” had on the average 
39 per cent. of their total assets in advances, 24 per cent. 
in investments, 12} per cent. in discounts, 54 per cent. in 
money at call and short notice, and around 10 per cent. in 
cash. As between different banks, these proportions varied 





CHANGES IN BANK AssETs (1938 COMPARED WITH 1937) 


[Note.—The figures, in each case, show percentage rise or fall in 
average weekly balances for first eleven months of } of each year] 








ii National West- | "Big 
ee Lloyds | Mi Provinc’l| for, eae 
Total Assets ........+ +14/-— 20) +19) + 1:8 24| +02 
Advances ......00s00+ +36) +30) + 1:5] + 85 riper 
Investments ......... — 88) — 5:3) +40) — 42) +01) — 2-7 
ISCOUNES .....0000046 + 86| -20-0) + 58/ +08) — 50) -—17 
Call Money ......... + 1:8 | —15:2 | —19-4)| — 2:0 | —10'3| — 92 
sseeeenesecceosess +52) 422) +68/ +25) — 18) + 32 





appreciably, and the extent of such variations is a legiti- 
mate study for investors who are considering the prospects 
of individual bank shares. Taking the figures for the clear- 
ing banks as a whole, however, it will be seen that the total 
assets showed very little change, on the average, in 1938 
as compared with 1937. Significant variations occurred, 
however, in their distribution. Average advances rose by 
nearly 3 per cent., but whereas the trend of total advances 
was rising consistently during 1937, it tended to fall per- 
ceptibly in the latter months of 1938. Investments were 
reduced on the average by 23 per cent., but in the latter 
part of 1938 their trend, which had been falling for several 
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months, began to rise again. Discounts showed a slight 
reduction on balance, while call money, as a result of the 
stagnation of Stock Exchange and City operations gener- 
ally, declined by 9 per cent. On the whole, profits were 
unlikely to differ widely last year from those of 1937, since 
the various movements among the assets tended largely to 
cancel each other out. For a year in which economic 
activity was on the downtrend, such a result was not un- 
encouraging. Some of the year’s more favourable features, 
however (such as the rise in average advances), were in part 
an overflow from the period of economic prosperity which 
culminated in 1937. 

Bank shares have their own distinct clientéle among in- 
vestors, who look upon them as combining many of the 
virtues of a gilt-edged security and an equity share. How 
far does experience bear out that view? The table of 
banking dividends and profits, at the foot of this page, 
throws some light on the answer. 

Only one of the “ Big Five ” banks—the Midland—has 
maintained its profits over the last nine years. Only one— 
Barclays—is paying the same dividend for 1938 as for 
1929, the year of peak earnings in the period before the 
profound financial changes which followed Britain’s depar- 
ture from the gold standard in 1931. The actual figures of 
disclosed profits, as shown in the table, are affected to some 
extent, not only by internal reserve adjustments, but by 
deductions for taxation and (in 1937 and 1938) for 
National Defence Contribution. If estimated tax deductions 
are added back, it may be computed that the total profits 
of the “ Big Five” were about £14.4 millions in 1929, 
£13.5 millions in 1937 and £13.1 millions in 1938. The 
decline last year incidentally suggests that internal 
reserve allocations, made before striking disclosed profits, 
may well have been rather larger than a year earlier. The 
net result is that bank profits remain something like 10 per 
cent. below the level of 1929, although The Economist's 
Index of Business Activity last year was 6 per cent. 
above the 1929 level. Thus, although bank profits and 


. dividends have shown a fairly high degree of stability over 


this period, their dynamic qualities have not been strongly 
in evidence. The banks, from an earnings viewpoint, have 
been largely on the defensive. 

The banks’ “ working capital ” has increased appreciably 
during the period covered by these figures, partly through 
monetary expansion and partly by accretions from annual 
earnings “ ploughed back ” into reserves. As the next table 
shows, however, present-day profits bear a perceptibly 
lower relationship to paid-up capital and visible reserves 
than did those of 1929. The same applies to the relation- 
ship between profits and total assets. But the decline in the 
ratio between profits and average advances is, on the whole, 
nothing like so great. 
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NET PROFITS EXPRESSED AS PERCENTAGE OF JANUARY-NOVEMBER 
AVERAGES IN EACH YEAR 
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Owing to the varying incidence of taxation, etc., alluded 
to above, comparisons of single years in individual in- 
stances should not be pressed too closely. Two significant 
features, however, emerge from even a cursory inspection 
of the table. First, the experience of the different banks 
tends rather more towards uniformity to-day than in 1929. 
Secondly, the fall in profits cannot be attributed to any 
spectacular reduction in the rate of return on each £100 
advanced. The considerable drop in profits per £100 of 
total assets must thus be traced to changes which have 
increased the proportion of lower yielding assets. 

This, indeed, is an aspect of the general position which 
bears directly on the “equity” prospects of bank shares 
to-day. Since 1929 a considerable increase has occurred in 
the banks’ holdings of investments, while their advances 
have failed to regain the 1929 level. The fact that, during 
recent years of industrial revival, the recovery in bank 
advances has not been wholly proportionate to the rise in 
trade activity suggests that competition from other sources 
—insurance companies and other non-banking institutions, 
together with the tendency of industry to finance itself 
from its own retained earnings—has presented the banks 
with a problem somewhat akin to that which has given rise 
to the railways’ “ square deal” proposals, though it is, of 
course, far less acute. 

If, however, industrial demand for banking accommoda- 
tion were to fall off to any significant extent this year (for 
cyclical reasons outside the banks’ control), and if outside 
competition were not merely a temporary phenomenon, the 
question of defending the banks’ most remunerative 
“ traffic,” by changes in “ rates ” or otherwise, might well 
arise. And although one possible effect of the financing of 
the Government’s defence borrowing programme in 1939 
may be a certain broadening of the credit basis—with a 
rising tendency, consequently, both in interest rates and 
total bank assets—the consummation of Government policy 





BANKING PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 
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may well oe an increase in the total of the lower- 

ielding types of banking assets—i.e. Treasury bills and 
y vestments For this reason, although the relative stability 
of bank earnings is not threatened, an upward trend in the 
near future would appear unlikely. 

Certainly, holders of bank shares have fared well in 
recent years. As our final table shows, the prices of typical 
variable dividend bank shares are still higher (with one 
exception) now than nine years ago, and the fall during 
the last twelve months has been extremely moderate. 
For this showing, the gilt-edged rather than the equity 
characteristics of bank shares, are largely responsible. The 
lower average level of interest rates to-day, as compared 
with 1929, is fully reflected in the lower yield of bank 
shares, which has more than compensated for dividend 
reductions in the interim. The slight, but perceptible, rise 
in interest rates during the past year is similarly paralleled 
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VARIABLE DIVIDEND BANK SHARES 


- et oe 
| Barca | Lloyds Midland |New Prov. enineter 








Class of Share... — “—_ | shares es | shares 

Denomination... £1 (é.pd.) [£5 (£1 pd.)| £1 (f.pd.) [£5 (£1 pd.) £4 (£1 pd.) 
. | 

an. 9, 1930 ...... 55/7lp 63/11, 78/11, 66/3+x 76/3x 

an. 12, 1938 ..... 75/6 61) 83/- 76 it | 96,6 

an. 12, 1939... pe S7éx | 84x | 70/-x | 906 
ua ai s. dj £8. di} £s. d ao £sd4 
an. 9, 1930 ...... 5 33} 58 91 414 3} 5 89! 5 6 3 
an. 12, 1938 ..... 315 61 400| 3140) 4031450 
an. 12, 1939...... 316 3} 439! 316 345 9! 41 3 
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t Based on price of old £20 shares, £4 paid. 
by a rising tendency in bank share yields. The genera! 
conclusion would seem to be that the course of bank share 
prices in the near future is more likely to follow that of 
gilt-edged stocks than of equities in general, but that no 
considerable fall in prices seems to be indicated. 
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The Defence of Sterling.—Recourse has been 
made'to the Tripartite Agreement, to reinforce the various 
measures taken over the past ten days in the defence of 
sterling. The central banks of the various countries 
adhering to the Tripartite Agreement—and especially the 
United States, France, Holland, Belgium and Switzerland 
—have been invited to co-operate in the steps taken to 
discourage bear speculation against sterling, whether by 
banning forward operations in gold or by subjecting the 
character of forward exchange operations to more critical 
scrutiny. These institutions in their turn have forwarded 
this request to their domestic banks together with their 
own strong recommendation for compliance. The whole 
defensive edifice which is thus being built up is essentially 
voluntary in character, and it will have to be tested over 
a fairly extended period before any judgment on its 
efficacy can be passed. During the past week the experience 
of the market has suggested the existence of loopholes of 
considerable size—as indeed there must be as long as the 
exchange markets in the countries concerned remain free. 
The Dutch banks, for example, have been asked to refrain 
from forward gold operations with a sterling counterpart 
and are meticulously complying with this request. But they 
appear to be quite prepared to arrange forward gold pur- 
chases against French francs or, even more conveniently, 
against Swedish crowns, a currency which is almost certain 
to fluctuate with sterling in terms of gold. The existence 
of such facilities has already resulted in the transfer to 
Amsterdam of an appreciable volume of forward gold 
business. Scrutiny of forward exchange contracts is 
another matter in which absolute identity of judgment can 
hardly be expected, and deals which may appear sufficiently 
speculative to come under the ban of one bank have 
already been welcomed with open arms by less exacting 
institutions, Such elasticity of judgment has been apparent 
this week not only among Continental banks but also in 
London. The volume of business in the forward exchange 
market has consequently suffered very little from the 
official discouragement of speculative operations. The 
premium on forward dollars has at times shown signs of 
widening, and the Exchange Equalisation Account has had 
to intervene on a moderace scale in this market in order to 

revent the premium on dollars from going appreciably 
Conn’ 2 cents for three months. 


* * * 


U.S. Silver Policy.—In their annual review of the 
silver market, Messrs Handy and Harman, the leading 
American firm of bullion dealers and brokers, write down 
pe U.S. Government’s silver neane as ee 

expensive failure. They even predict the radical amend- 
ment of that by and the abrogation 
of the Silver Act of 1934. The facts of the situa- 
tion 9s set out in the review certainly provide strong sup- 
port for the case against the silver programme. During 
1938 the silver market was almost wholly dependent on 
official American absorption of the metal, and United 


States purchases accounted for 403,200,000 ounces, com- 
pared with 312,200,000 ounces in 1937. The 1938 figure 
was made up of 60,300,000 ounces of domestic silver and 
of 342,900,000 ounces bought in the open market. World 
production of new silver last year amounted to 
264,800,000 ounces as compared with 274,700,000 ounces 
for 1937, but world supplies were augmented to 598,800,000 
ounces, mainly by sales of demonetised silver by China 
(234,300,000 ounces), Mexico (35,000,000 ounces), Spain 
(40,000,000 ounces) and Siam (22,000,000 ounces). Of 
the world supply, the United States thus acquired over 
67 per cent., while its purchases represented more than one 
and a half times the world output of new silver. Despite 
these enormous purchases, the United States Treasury at 
the end of the year was still as far as ever from the goal 
of a 1:3 ratio between silver and gold. On December 31st 
it would still have needed an additional 1,165,000,000 
ounces of silver to bring the silver reserve up to the re- 
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Comparative Statement 
31st December, 1937/38 
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1938 
£ £ 
Shareholders ........cccssscseeseesseeesees 3,958,400 4,123,538 
Depositors .........sserseeerereesseesessnes 769,195 989,529 
Sundry Creditors .....s.cccersseseeereens 4,638 5,205 
National Taxation..........cccseeeseeee 20,007 22,350 
Suspense ACCOUNE ..........ceseeeerees 963 957 
Office Premises Depreciation Account 16,307 16,039 
RESEPVES .....sscsscsecsrccncceseeeeseeeesers 243,392 272,567 





£5,430,185 






£5,012,902 












ASSETS 


1938 
5 5 87 334 
Advances on First Mortgage......... 4,656,055 , 187, 
Office Premises .........++ : encccaeveccoce 35,271 34,203 
Sundry — cape sciencsiae ea 2,645 2,209 
Corporation Mortgages and Govern- 
mont Securities........-....cseeseeeees 136,349 136,160 


esseoceccees 182,582 70,279 
£5,012,902 £5,430,185 


INCREASED RATE OF INTEREST ON SHARES FOR 
1939 — 35% (clear of Tax). 
Any Sum Received up to £5,000 
Assisted House Purchase on Attractive Terms 
PLEASE ASK FOR BALANCE SHEET AND LEAFLETS 
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quired level. During the five years of its existence, the 
United States’ silver programme has cost over 
$1,000,000,000, of which 82 per cent. was paid for foreign 
silver and 18 per cent. for domestic metal. On pure logic 
the case for the abrogation of the Silver Purchase Act is 
convincing enough. Some regard must, however, be had 
for the extent to which the United States has become 
committed to a maintenance of the price for silver—how- 
ever artificial it may be. The United States Treasury 
would be by far the principal loser—on capital and not 
on income account—from a suspension of their official 
purchases of imported silver. The position, however, is 
sufficiently precarious and uncertain to justify Messrs 
Handy and Harman’s prediction that the silver market is 
in for a period of troubled conditions. 


* * * 


Crisis Capital Movements.—Cabled summaries of 
the United States Treasury’s report on the flow of foreign 
capital into and out of the United States for the third 
quarter of 1938 reveal movements of unprecedented 
magnitude. During this period the net inflow of capital 
into the United States amounted to $407,166,000—despite 
net sales of securities by foreign holders amounting to 
$29,886,000—an influx prompted by the international 
crisis. In the single week ended September 14 the influx 
amounted to as much as $151,540,000. The greater part 
of the inflow of capital was in the form of bank balances, 
the net total in this form amounting to $448,893,000. As 
the “crisis rush” into dollars was part of a world-wide 
rush into liquidity, it is not surprising that it should have 
taken this predominant form. Great Britain provided the 
largest source of this influx of funds into dollars. The net 
movement from sterling into dollar bank balances 
amounted to $110,669,000 for the quarter, and taking all 
forms of capital the net movement from Great Britain 
was $93,479,000. It may be assumed from the experience 
of the market at the time that the bulk of this movement 
from sterling into dollars represented the transfer of Conti- 
nental rather than British capital. The figures for the final 
quarter of the year are likely to show a further large flow 
of foreign capital into the United States, for the flight into 
dollars continued for some weeks after the climax of the 
September crisis. 


* * * 


American Banking Trends.—During 1938 the 
Federal Reserve Banks acquired $2,718 millions of gold 
certificates, this being due both to the year’s influx of gold 
and also to the new policy of desterilisation adopted by 
President Roosevelt in the early part of 1938. The main 
consequence of this increase was a growth during the year 
of $2,080 millions in member bank reserves and one of 
$2,030 millions in excess reserves. These movements are 
refiected in the year-end statements of some of the leading 
New York City banks, which are summarised in the 
following table: — 


New York City BANK STATEMENTS 


($ millions) 
Government 


its Cash Securities Loans 
December 31 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 
National City ... 1,712 1,835 517 532 483 669 609 522 
Guaranty Trust 1,424 1,597 478 788 541 486 623 529 
Chase ..... saad 2,070 2,234 708 861 603 640 729 639 


hattan ......... 470 508 208 166 81 111 168 146 


See Seema feceomaes in deposits and three of 
in cash reserves. regards the principal earning 
Spe tcandemiemamadneneate tama ie 
ment policy has apparently varied. Still, the broad fact re- 
mains that the supply of credit has been increased, while the 
demand has contracted since a year ago. The result is that 
the American banks have become much more liquid. 
Indeed, their direct problem to-day is to find employment 
for the swollen resources placed at their disposal as the 
Seaeennes t epeversion of Walang tea pemap a 
reflation. 
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Jugoslavia’s Exchange Policy.—The decision of the 
Jugoslav Government—reported by our correspondent in 
The Economist of December 24—to increase the sterling 
rate for the benefit of Jugoslav exporters is a welcome event 
from more than one point of view. It will tend to increase 
Jugoslav exports to Great Britain. What is more important, 
it indicates that despite all German efforts to acquire 
economic control, Jugoslavia has retained her independence 
in matters of foreign exchange policy. The decision to in- 
crease the sterling rate was taken in defiance of strong 
German opposition. The German policy in Jugoslavia, as 
in other countries of South-Eastern Europe, aims at main- 
taining the national currency undervalued in terms of 
Reichsmarks and overvalued in terms of sterling and other 
free exchanges. At first sight this policy may appear to be 
against the interests of German export trade. In reality, 
however, it helps German exporters by diverting Jugoslav 
exports to Germany and thus compelling Jugoslavia to buy 
more German goods. It was with this object in mind that 
Germany spared no diplomatic effort in 1936 to dissuade 
the Governments of South-Eastern Europe from following 
the French example by devaluing their currencies. It was 
with the same object that, during the recent negotiations 
with Jugoslavia, Roumania and other countries, Germany 
insisted upon fixing a higher Reichsmark rate. The result 
of this policy was that German importers could afford to 
pay abnormally high prices for the products of South- 
Eastern European countries in terms of the currencies of 
these countries, and thus drive a wedge between their 
prices and the world price level. The obvious remedy 
against this state of affairs would be a devaluation of 
national currencies in relation to the free exchanges. This 
end was partly achieved by Roumania in the recently con- 
cluded Anglo-Roumanian payments agreement, and by 
Jugoslavia through the present increase of the sterling rate. 
Even though this increase is only temporary, and does not 
amount to devaluation, in practice it is unlikely to be 
reversed. 


* * * 


New Life Assurance in 1938.—The steady increase 
since 1931 in aggregate new sums assured was sharply 


Net New Lire Business 


(In £°000’s) 
Office 1937 1938 | Rise or Fall 
£ £ 

DP devenctatbehasccbebsoeheodebecsns 3,836 + 364 
SEE diceussaveguvesiabeieteaiaigeemnaties 4,536 4,040 — 496 
BHAMMIC 22.0... ssersorcresccccsoeeenes 3,593 3,420 — 173 
British Equitable ............s0.s0000 835 870 + 3 
British General  ........sseepeseeeeee 897 + 61 
, shin coivadbgebiaipaammece 2,166 2,103 — 63 
Clerical Medical and General 2,853 2,665 — 188 
f ED dcevedbicnsicsivede 6,076 — 85 
SUNN asikubidesbitedeasaaiamndshs 3,460 3,275 — 185 
Bagle Star ......ccccsescocsecvsssseceses 10,465 10,313 — 152 
Equitable ........cccecccosccocccsoseces 1,935 2,030* + 95 
Equity and Law ........csseccereees ,668 3,513 — 1,155 
Friends’ Provident ............+++005 2,852 2,655 — 197 
Gemeral ......osccrcococccssoecsconcose 2,844 2,611 — 233 
Gresham Life .......ccccrcoscscsesees 3,538 3,810 + 272 
 seianiadandliataithtediintenmpatd 1,816 1,719 — 97 
Law, Union and Rock ............ 2,606 2,810 + ~~ 

iandhseuhtbodiine 3 7,206 = 
ife Association of Scotland...... 1,619 1,721* + 102 
n and Globe 2,850 — 6 
London Assurance ..........sceesees 2,679 — 277 
Lomidon Lise .....s0esseccrsesccsccesees 2,709 2,701 = 8 
Marine and General ...........00++ 525 564 + 39 
National Mutual ....... evaccoaceccene 1,038 1,082* + 4 
Ni Provident Institution...... 2,116 2,047 - 69 
North British .........sescesssseseees 5,620 5,327 — 293 
WNOR A ssvcviivaiseceievcensic 11,530 11,700* + 170 
TRIE 5 viscacaseusccevnpnceuahcortiumibines 8,664 8,231 — 433 
esotedancodévetesdtbécnesgnereio au nase + 1,459 

hhh hhh hhh » oe 
DIODE ~ svionioninpitiabertinesesianteede 8,685 7,895 — 790 
Real cee pvabbsdabegoacvienneaba 5,158 25. + aur 

WEIR i sccnntdiecndcsececes - 
Scottish fameete icosuutnesniasdhin 12 — + 0 

oTrrrrrrir irri ttt Ty > 3830 — 
Scottish Lite iad pbb oockbacebebbevecsbee 2,214 2,315 + 101 
Provident — .....ccccesscesees 3,313 3,159 — 154 
Scottish Temperance ...........000. 1,604 1,575 - 2 
Scottish Widows ............cesessess 541 tan t 4 
United Kingdom Provident......... —_ 5,116* pd = 
oa and General ............ 1,650 1,508 — 142 
hiGianipbidenidendiiyedimddiene 2,855 3,000* + 145 
a ee 

fecord 
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moderate recession was only to be anticipated, and there 
is little doubt that improvement in these conditions would 
encourage the resumption of the upward movement of 
1931-37. Despite the aggregate fall in new business, no 
less than 11 of the 44 offices whose figures are given 
above recorded new high levels. The effect of the trade 
recession doubtless explains the decreases shown by each 
of the industrial-cum-ordinary offices, namely, the 
Prudential, Pearl, Refuge, Britannic and Co-operative. 
Group assurances have been excluded from the table 
where the published information permits. The Eagle Star, 
however, which is known to transact a large volume of 
group business, gives only its total figure of new business. 
In group assurances, the Standard showed a large in- 
crease from £789,000 to a new record of £1,817,000, 
but the Legal and General’s new business in decreasing 
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term and group assurances fell from £11,279,000 to 
£9,268,000. The published statement of the Prudential 
mentions a “considerable” increase in group business. 
New group pension results are of special interest ; last 
year’s uncertainties must have deterred the enlistment of 
interest in schemes covering the retirement of employees 
up to remote dates in the future. Nevertheless, the efforts 
of the Standard in this branch also have been highly 
successful, for this office issued contracts guaranteeing 
future pension payments of £646,000 per annum against 
£280,000 in 1937. The Legal and General, dealing with a 
much larger volume of business than the Standard, 
apparently suffered a moderate reduction in the amount 
of new pension contracts. Consideration moneys for 
immediate annuities showed some further decline from 
the exceptionally high levels of recent years. 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Foreign Exchanges 


THERE has been a very narrow market 
this week, as the reinforcement of the 
Exchange Equalisation Account’s gold 
reserves is at present deterring specu- 
lators from taking a view. Immediately 
after the news of the gold transfer, 
sterling rose from $4.64} to $4.683. A 
few nervous operators were realising 
dollars, but the main influence was 
official intervention. This week the New 
York rate gradually eased to $4.65% on 
Thursday morning, with the Control 
losing dollars every day, but it stiffened 
to $4.67% on Thursday afternoon. 
Three months’ dollars were then at 2 
cents premium, compared with 2} cents 
premium a week before. Rather signifi- 
cantly, the spot Paris rate has followed 
the New York rate, thus showing that 
the franc may be acquiring a greater 
affinity for the dollar. At the week-end 
sterling rose to Frs. 177%, but has since 
slipped back to Frs. 177y%. Forward 
francs have weakened slightly, the one 
month’s rate going from a slight 
premium to Frs. rs discount and the 
three months’ rate from par to Frs. % 
discount. There was very little inter- 
vention by the French Control in the 
spot market and none at all in the for- 
ward market. Belgas followed the dol- 
lar, but were bid rather than offered all 
the week. It is believed that there was 
a big buying order in the market. One 
month’s belgas are quoted at par and 
three months’ at 4 cents discount. 
Guilders and Swiss francs also followed 
the dollar, which now seems to be set- 
ting the tone for the market. 


* 
The Bank Return 


Tus week’s return reflects the trans- 
fer of gold from the Bank of England 
to the Exchange Equalisation Account, 
discussed in a leading article on page 
76. The issue department’s gold re- 
serve is reduced by £200 millions, while 
the fiduciary note issue is raised by 
£170 millions. The net result is a re- 
duction of £30 millions in the total 
note issue, this being the normal post- 
Christmas contraction. The balance of 
the Christmas currency returned to the 
Bank this week, reducing the note cir- 
culation by £12.5 millions. The notes 
in Reserve, therefore, are only £17.5 
millions less than a week ago. 

The reduction in the note issue 
meant that £30 millions of the securi- 
ties taken over from the Exchange 


Account ‘in the 
aeration banking 


however, are only £24.8 millions higher 
than last week, as there has since been 


Jan. 12, Dec.28, Jan. 4, Jan. 11 
1938 1938 Iy38 cre 


mill. £ mill, £ mill. £ mill. 
Issue Dept.: 4 é é . 
Gold .......scecceee 326°4 3264 326-4 126°4 
Notes in c 
TON ...ecsseeees 482-1 504°7 488-1 475°6 
Banking 
Reserve  ......00 64:9 51:7 68:3 50°8 
Public ate a ok 20-5 19-2 
. ‘ . 136-0 118°1 
Other Deps. 36°8 ‘8 37:2 6 
ovt. Secs. ...... 90'2 69:2 71-4 96:2 
Discounts & Ad- 
VANCeS ....00005 15°8 28:5 48-9 22-1 
Other Secs. ...... 20°5 21:5 22:4 22:3 
Proportion......... 37°4% 34-:1% 35°6% 29:5% 


some repayment of Ways and Means 
advances. Market repayments have 
reduced discounts and advances by 
£26.8 millions, but they are still 
£7.2 millions higher than just be- 
fore Christmas, so that part of the 
recent borrowing did not emanate from 
the discount market. Bankers’ deposits 
are £17.9 millions lower than last week. 
The banks have gained the benefit of 
the return of Christmas currency, but 
their cash has been depleted by the dis- 
count market’s repayments, which were 
made out of money borrowed from the 
banks. Looking back to November 23rd, 
before the Christmas withdrawal of 
currency, the note circulation is back 
to its level of that date, but bankers’ 
deposits are higher. This is partly due 
to an intervening reduction in public 
deposits and partly to increases in 
Government securities and discounts 
and advances. Last week’s return shows 
that bankers’ deposits were not affected 
by the gold transfer. 
* 


The Money Market 


Monty has been comfortable, although 
up to last Monday the market was still 
repaying the Bank. This week’s Bank 
return suggests that part of the New 
Jan. 13, Jan. 5, Jan. 12, 


1938 1939 1939 
% 4 % 
Bank Rate ........-.0+0«. 2 2 
London Deposit Rate... 12 lp lp 
"Saree ae I~1* 1p-1* 1;-1* 
Others ....ccccsveccesees 14-le ch fet 
T: vile lp he 1g 
reasury bills ......... 
Three months’ bank 
DillS ....ccreceneeeeees 1739 6 % 
* Vi cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and ae bills and British Government 
iti in six anes of _— 54 per 
and Jim gilt stocks six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other co 


Year increase in discounts and ad- 
vances was due to outside borrowing, 
and so the market’s total loans may 
have been less than was previously esti- 
mated. The banks are also again lend- 
ing freely, while this week’s maturities 


of tender Treasury bills were £14 mil- 
lions in excess of payments. This all 
helps to explain the comparative ease; 
but, on the other hand, the banks are 
now beginning to pay over revenue in 
large amounts. 

The banks have also resumed buying 
bills. They are ready buyers of Feb- 
ruary and March Treasuries at 4 per 
cent., and are taking a few early Aprils 
at the same rate. Three months’ bank 
bills are quoted at +s per cent. There is 
no sign yet that the Bank is buying 
dated securities in replacement of some 
of the Treasury bills taken over last 
week from the Exchange Equalisation 
Account. 

* 


The Bullion Market 


BUSINESS in gold has contracted as the 
result of the new regulations. There has 
been a certain amount of reselling, 
mainly of maturing forward contracts. 


Silver, 





| 
Gold | price per oz, 
| standard 
eae Fhe ae 
Price Fes Amt, | Two 
per fine | Die- | dealt | Cash [Mths 
- count 
j } 
dacinahiiens — etre rn idie 
1939 | 8, g/d | £7000) 4. | a 
Jan. 6... 149 6 Llopm 401 | 201 | 20lg 
» 7 .. (1489p 2 pm 417 | 20516 | 191546 
» _9.. 148 712, lopm 482 , 2056 | 191516 
» 10... (149 O illopm 492 | 205;6 | 191546 
11 ... (148 10 1 pm 489 20516 | 1915:g 
» 12... [148 9l2 12pm 477 203, | 1915i¢ 


* Above or below American shipping parity. This 
week’s calculations are based on a “temporary 
parity,” in which the war risk rate is taken as 1s. 3d. 
per cent. 

+ At fixing. 

The New York price of silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce +999 fine during the week 


This has been balanced by fresh Conti- 
nental buying, by interests strong 
enough to finance their own purchases. 
There was only a limited amount of 
arbitrage. The Control had to supply 
some gold on one or two days, but it 
bought a little on Saturday, and did not 
intervene either way on Monday or 
Thursday. 

In the silver market the demand for 
cash has become easier, as there was 
less bear covering in evidence. There 
has also been some Indian forward buy- 
ing, mainly to replace silver previously 
sold at a profit. The margin between 
cash and forward therefore narrowed 
on January 6th from +d. to gd. This 
week has witnessed a little Continental 
selling and some American hedge-sell- 
ing, offset by American trade buying. 
The latest cash price lies between the 
American buying and selling parities, 
but it is not regarded as stable. 
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Investment 


New Southern Railway Capital.—The issue of 
£7,500,000 of Southern Railway 4 per cent. debenture 
stock, redeemable 1970-80, at 984, was fully subscribed on 
Wednesday. Its terms were so attractive that the market 
lowered the two existing 4 per cent. debentures by three 
points on Monday, but the new stock opened at § premium 
and rose further to +4 premium on Thursday. The funds 
will be devoted to reimbursing the company for 
certain capital expenditure already incurred on electri- 
fication and other works, and also to meet the cost of 
further additions and improvements. Thus the issue repre- 
sents a complete break from the financial facilities made 
available since 1936 by the Railway Finance Corporation. 
The Southern Railway’s full quota of borrowing from the 
Corporation is £5,929,811, of which £2,500,000 had been 
borrowed up to the end of 1937; by the beginning of next 
year, therefore, the company will have only £929,811 still 
available from that source, assuming that the past rate of 
borrowing is maintained. The 1937 balance sheet showed 
that the company had overspent on capital account the 
sum of £10,718,000, a position which would not in itself 
involve urgent rectification, though it does indicate that 
use has been made of the non-capital funds of the com- 
pany, including the Railway Finance Corporation advances, 
to meet the large-scale capital expenditure of recent years. 
The cost of the new loan, to latest redemption, is £4 1s. 6d. 
per cent., compared with an effective rate of £2 14s. 8d. 
per cent. on the Railway Finance Corporation 24 per cent. 
loan. The latter, however, is of a short-term character, for 
it is redeemable 1951-52, while borrowing under guarantee 
could not be arranged to-day on such favourable terms. 
The fact that the Southern Railway obtains as much 
as one-third of its passenger revenues from the London 
Transport Area suggests that it will be the principal 
main-line beneficiary if the forthcoming application for 
a basic 5 per cent. increase in charges in the area 
is granted by the Railway Rates Tribunal. Preferred 
ordinary stockholders will note that the chairman 
states in the offer for sale that the annual sum of 
£2,243,167 required to meet annuities and debenture in- 
terest in future has been covered “ more than 24 times ” 
by net revenue for 1938. On this basis, last year’s earnings 
would amount to at least 34 per cent. for the preferred 
ordinary stock. 


* * * 


L. and N.E. Guaranteed Payment.—After The 
Economist had gone to press last week the London and 
North Eastern Railway announced that full dividend 
payments would be made on the first and second guaran- 
teed stocks. Thus, a major doubt which had exercised 
the minds of second guaranteed stockholders since last 
July (when the interim dividend statement stated that 
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the half-year’s payments involved a transfer from general 


reserve “ for the time being ”) has been dispelled. Last 


Friday’s statement, however, made no reference to the 
earnings position. Estimates submitted on page 31 of 
last week’s issue suggested that the 4 per cent. dividend 
might be short-earned to the extent of one-third per 
cent. Any calculation of earnings is particularly difficult 
for this company, however, and it may happen that the 
estimate of working economies during the past half-year 
was too conservative. Alternatively (though this is 
perhaps less likely in view of the absence of any explicit 
reference, such as appeared in the interim statement) the 
directors may have made up some slight short-fall in 
earnings on the stock from general reserve. The second 
guaranteed stock has improved this week to from 60 to 
614 on the full payment. 


* * * 


Further Bank Results.—The bank dividend season 
has closed on a rather less cheerful note than it opened. 
For while the market was agreeably surprised by the in- 
crease in Martins Bank dividend announced last week, 
it was definitely disappointed by the reduction from 20 per 
cent. to 18 per cent. in the distribution of the Westminster 
Bank, the last of the “ Big Five” to make its announce- 
ment. Shareholders were explicitly warned not to expect a 
repetition of last year’s 2 per cent. bonus, and the yields 
ruling on Westminster Bank shares clearly showed that 
no such repetition was expected. At the same time, some 
hopes had been entertained of partial compensation by an 
increase in the dividend (as in the case of Martins) and 
the £4 shares, £1 paid, fell sharply on the announcement 
to 87s., but subsequently recovered to 90s. 6d. to give a 
slightly lower return (£4 1s. 3d. per cent.) than Lloyds 
Bank partly-paid shares. The profit figures show that the 
directors’ decision was not due merely to conservatism, un- 
less, of course, this had been given full rein before the 
figures were struck. The dividend is, of course, very com- 
fortably covered, and after allocations of £300,000 to pen- 
sions fund as before and £100,000 to premises account, 
against £200,000, the carry-forward is £30,567 higher at 
£526,585. Net profits, however, show a reduction of 
£193,427 to £1,557,162, or 11 per cent. compared with 
the 1937 level, against an average fall of less than 6 per 
cent. for the other members of the “ Big Five.” Lloyds 
Bank “A” share dividend is maintained at 12 per 


cent. and the “B” shares receive the maximum 
of 5 per cent. The National Provincial payment is 
also unchanged at 15 per cent., and the profits at 


£1,771,785 show a decline of £103,175 on the year, 
though they are still a trifle higher than in 1936. It must 
be remembered, however, that this is the only member of 
the “Big Five” which shows its dividend gross. The 
repeated allocations of £100,000 to premises account 
and £250,000 to pensions fund leave the carry-forward 
substantially unchanged at £573,588. Lloyds Bank profits 
are reduced by £127,201 to £1,705,300. Premises account 
again receives £100,000, but the allocation for contingen- 
cies is reduced from £400,000 to £300,000, leaving a 
slightly larger carry-forward of £527,456. All five of the 
large banks some decline in published profits 
937. Grossing up the figures before 
tax and N.D.C. suggests, however, that the gross earnings 
of one bank, the Midland, were higher last year 
and that all except the Westminster earned more than in 
1936, before deduction of tax. 
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to the Railway Rates Tribunal for permission to increase last Tuesday was well merited on th 

passenger fares by 5 per cent. or thereabouts on the —_ provision Sic peeperdes (£176,654) and fixtures (£137 $25), 
suburban railways operated by the main line companies, but before taxation, have reached a new high level of 
or on which joint running 1s in force. For their part, Lon- £6,961,141, against £6,490,014 in 1937. The dividend 
don Transport propose to increase fares on their railways, accounted more directly for the market’s joy, for few in- 
which are not covered by the application to the Railway vestors were expecting a 5 per cent. increase in the cash 
Rates Tribunal, to bring them nearer to the standard rate bonus, raising the total distribution to 65 per cent. for the 
of 1d. per mile. Season ticket rates will be increased com- _—year. Our analysis below shows that the margin of undis- 
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mensurately, with a limit of about 5 per cent., but work- _ tributed profits is broadly maintained despite the fact that 
men’s fares will only be raised where single fares are increased taxation has absorbed almost three-quarters of 
increased. No general revision of fare stages is contem- the disclosed increase in profits: — | 
plated on the road services, and the standard of 1d. a mile Years ended December 31st | 
will be maintained. But certain exceptionally low fares, 1936 1937 * "1938 
such as cheap “all the way” and mid-day tickets, will be —pyogs £ £ i 
sdjusted. Little tay state fees Will be made on the e S sesvessessssesesnnesees . 5,854,335 6,490,014 6,961,141 
conch servile eats tickets will cost slightly more. feat... salionphibiniaendi . 1,256,128 1,697,066 2,031,745 i 
London Transport and the main line companies express Ordinary shares. este aren 
regret at the proposed increases. But their contention that Raveid Ticcablibhimenatosacte 4,369,457 4,567,948 4,711,896 . 
their credit must rank high enough to secure the necessary SIIEE. sitincneentebunsesecacien 3,431,250 3,375,000 3,534,37 4 
finance for extensions is inescapable—and a pointer of aay 1 seteeorenreccesnn ra 812 "86-6 g 
importance for London Transport “ C ” stockholders. — oe Li = - ] 
Buildings reserve ............ 100,000 100,000 100,000 ; 
e * * Staff fund reserve ........ - 100,000 100,000 110,000 | 
Carry forward ............... 3,507,978¢ 4,500,925 5,468,446 ; 
New Woolworth Record.—Dividend announce- tT On increased capital of £7,500,000. __* Of which 45 per 


ments which raise share prices are rare to-day. But the oto Rew capital, and 30 per cent. on old_(£3,750,000) 5 
: : : : also 100 per cent. capital bonus. Aft 3,750,000 
jump in F. W. Woolworth ordinary from 58s. 3d. to 60s. _to general reserve, der Wenn, and carbon cohen _— 
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Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1938 


ASSETS 


CasH AND DvE From BANKS AND BANKERS > 


; ‘ $166,114.871-50 
U.S, GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY GUARANTEED 


110,737,882 -67 


OTHER PuBLic SECURITIES . 4 ‘ ‘ ‘ b 37,156,185-65 
OTHER SECURITIES ‘ ‘ Ps ° ° e e ‘ ‘ a 14,821,872-11 
DEMAND LOANS AGAINST COLLATERAL , e ° ° e ° ° ° é 70,278,022: 39 
Loans AND Discounts f ‘ ‘é » e ° ° ‘ ‘ . ‘ 146, 123,958 - 37 
REAL EsTATE MORTGAGES ° ° ° : . . ‘ ‘ 6,942 637-35 
Bank1InGc Houses OWNED ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ 14,728,592-11 
OTHER REAL ESTATE OWNED r ; ° ° e ‘ 3,389,973 -99 

. . . 6,044,668 - 10 


Customers’ LIABILITY FOR ACCEPTANCES (LESS ANTICIPATIONS) 


OTHER ASSETS . » » ‘ 4,325,959-28 


— 


$580,664,623- 52 





LIABILITIES 

CAPITAL. ‘ 6 ° . ‘ ‘ ‘ s $20,000,000 - 00 
SuRPLUS . . ° ° ° e ° . ° ° 20,000,000 - 00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS . re “ . ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 6,178,211-46 

$46,178,211-46 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES ‘ ‘ . ° ‘ . ‘ R i ‘ 2,011,517-89 
DivipEND PAYABLE JANUARY 3, 1939 . ° e ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ° ® 600,000 - 00 
DEPoOsITS . . . . . . ° * o @ 6 o > . 507,609,777 < 23 
CERTIFIED AND CASHIER’S CHECKS ‘ ° ° ° ° . ° ° 15,008,665 - 40 
ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING ; ‘ ‘ ° é ° ° e e ‘ 6,451,838: 19 
OrTnerR LIABILITIES, RESERVE FOR TAXES, ETC. . . ° ° ° ° ° 2,804,613-35 





$580,664,623-52 


On December 31, 1938, of the above assets, $38,087,437-74 are deposited to secure public deposits 
and for other purposes required by law. 


Member Federal Reserve System : Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


European Representative : 


T. GRAYDON UPTON, 4 Adams Court, E.C.2 
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It is probable that some decline occurred last year in the 
consuming power of the population. Hence the fact that 
the Woolworth business (which is dependent at first hand 
on general consuming power) has reached a new level of 
prosperity is a meritorious achievement. To some extent, 
perhaps, recession may have assisted the undertaking, since 
it may have encouraged economy buying at the company’s 
stores. Again, the stores opened in recent years may have 
become more fully remunerative during the past year. But 
investors who are disposed towards caution will note that 
last year’s rate of increase in gross profits was reduced to 
7.3 per cent., compared with 10.8 per cent. for the preced- 
ing vear. This is, in fact, the first check since 1932. Whether 
it is a reliable portent for the future remains to be proved. 
But assuming that profits and dividend were maintained 
a year hence, returns of £5 13s. per cent. on cash distribu- 
tions, and over 7} per cent. on earnings which are now ob- 
tainable on the 5s. shares, at their cum dividend price of 
60s., may be regarded as satisfactory. 


* * * 


John Summers Finance.—The reports current last 
November that negotiations were in train between John 
Summers and Sons and United Steel Companies have been 
confirmed this week by the announcement of an important 
development and finance scheme undertaken by the two 
companies with the co-operation of the Bankers Industrial 
Development Company. John Summers is ing a new 
American type strip mill at Shotton which is due to be 
completed at the end of this year. The finance for this 
project is to be covered, firstly, by an issue of £2,000,000 
first mortgage debenture stock by John Summers on terms 
to be arranged; secondly by the subscription at par for 
1,288,185 “ A” ordinary £1 shares by United Steel Com- 
panies and, thirdly, by the subscription of 1,000,000 “A” 
ordinary shares at par by Bankers Industrial Development. 
These funds will meet the balance of the cost of the new 
mill, repay bankers’ advances and the existing £100,000 
44 per cent. debenture stock, and provide for improve- 
ments and further working capital. At the same time, the 
existing capital of John Summers is to be reorganised by 
the conversion of the 1,711,815 74 per cent. £1 preference 
shares into “A” ordinary shares and of the existing 
2,000,000 £1 ordinary shares into “ B” ordinary shares. 
The two classes will rank for dividend in the proportion 
of 3 per cent. on the “ A” ordinary to 1 per cent. on the 
“B” ordinary shares, with limits of 74 per cent. and 24 
per cent. respectively. The balance of profits after these 
limits have been reached will be divided into two equal 
parts between the 4,000,000 “ A” ordinary shares and the 
2,000,000 “B” ordinary shares. It is anticipated that in 
the absence of abnormal conditions the demand for black 
steel sheets will at least be maintained, and the directors 
expect that the new mill should materially increase the rate 
of profit on the company’s present output. Thus, after the 
service of the projected debenture issue has been met, “a 
substantial margin” should remain for reserves and 
dividends. 


* * * 


Effect of the Scheme.—Accompanying these finan- 
cial changes is an important change in ultimate control, 
reminiscent of the changes in the direction of Richard 
Thomas. One of the new “A” ordinary shares will be 
allotted majority voting powers, which will be exercised 
by a Committee composed of: Mr Montagu Norman, Mr 
B. G. Catterns (governor and deputy-governor of the Bank 
of England respectively), Mr H. H. Summers (chairman of 
the company), and Sir Walter Benton Jones (chairman of 
United Steel). ing a period of seven years, the 
1,000,000 “A” shares subscribed by the Bankers Indus- 
re ae ee eee 
panies without i t of interest, 
and so long as Uni Steet sotein 4 cabetandial ing, 
the voting share rights will not be terminated before a 
ten-year period has elapsed. The preference shares fell 
sharply on the announcement from 19s. 6d. to 17s. On 
their dividend record to 1937, their treatment seems at first 
sight rather hard, but the 1938 results might tell a different 


i 
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story. Last year, for the first time in a decade, the 
company failed to pay an ordinary dividend, although the 
preference dividend was met in full. The net profits avail- 
able for the gross preference dividend (which calls for 
£128,386) expanded steadily from £177,477 in 1932 to 
£279,739 in 1937. In future, the service on the new deben- 
ture (taken, say, at a 5 per cent. rate), might absorb 
£100,000 from the balance available for dividends. To 
meet this sum, and to maintain a 7} per cent. rate on the 
“A” ordinary shares (together with 24 per cent. on the 
“B” capital), would require, in all, gross profits before 
tax of £450,000, compared with an average of £219,605 
for 1932 to 1937. The prospects for preference share- 
holders under the new scheme thus depend intimately upon 
the realisation of impressive working economies from the 
new mill, and also upon the future level of demand for the 
wide type of sheets which it is to produce. The scheme, at 
any rate, avoids the pitfalls of an excessive burden of prior 
charges. And if preference shareholders find the proposed 
exchange into an equity share repugnant (as some of them 
may) the hard fact remains that the company has been 
compelled by external competition to reorganise its plant 
on a modern and necessarily expensive scale. 


* * * 


Odeon-Gaumont Merger? — The announcement 
that Odeon Theatres have under consideration an offer 
to the ordinary shareholders of Gaumont-British Picture 
Corporation, and that negotiations are proceeding to 
acquire the interests of the Ostrer group, including the 
voting shares of Metropolis and Bradford Trust (which 
holds 2,915,000 of the 5,000,000 10s. ordinary shares of 
Gaumont-British), did not fall on unsuspecting ears in 
the City. For some weeks past, reports have been current 
that some form of merger between the two groups is under 
discussion. It now rests with the accountants and valuers 
to produce their figures, and a formal offer is not expected 
until the end of March or early in April. Theirs will not 
be a light task, for on the one hand the Gaumont-British 
group is highly complicated, while the Odeon group is 
fairly integrated (and will be even more compact when 
a further 82 cinemas are acquired from Odeon Cinema 
Holdings). Hence the terms of the merger (which may 
well take the form of an offer of shares by a new holding 
company to the shareholders of the constituent concerns) 
must remain an open question for the moment. Com- 
plexity, however, does not end there. Since its costly 
adventures into film production, Gaumont-British has 
been unable to pay ordinary dividends for three successive 
years, and preference payments were covered in 1937 
and 1938 with lean margins. The Odeon Theatres group, 
on the other hand, has grown rapidly, but since the 
company was formed in 1937, only one accounting 
period has elapsed. Agreement on the basis of the respec- 
tive earings records of the two companies, therefore, 
will present obvious difficulties. It may also be recalled 
that the decision of the Board of Trade regarding the 
application for an inspection of the company’s affairs 
is still awaited. And the proposed merger has obvious 
relevance for the Associated British Picture shareholders. 
In 1936, this company acquired 250,000 non-voting 
shares in Metropolis and Bradford Trust, and an option 
to acquire the majority holding of 5,100 voting shares 
owned by Mr. Isidore Ostrer, at a later date. The second 
part of this deal has never been carried through. Is it, 
therefore, to be presumed that the consent of other 
holders of voting shares which may not have been 
accorded. to the Associated British Picture deal would be 
forthcoming in the event of a Gaumont-Odeon merger? 


* * * 


Peg 2 Eoatees Deasteniantion Wick eet 
So passing into law o 

the Cordoba Central Railway by the Argentine 

the directors have issued the broad details 

of the necessary reorganisation plan. The present capital 

structure is relatively — Some £8,000,000 of 44 per 

cent. first debenture (on which there are interest 
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arrears outstanding) is im issue, together with 
£6,376,791 of 5 per cent. income debenture stock and 
£6,178,355 consolidated income stock. The proposed new 
capital will consist only of £8,000,000 33 per cent. deben- 
ture stock and £1,903,115 of “ B ” debenture stock, entitled 
to residual income and assets. First debenture stockholders 
will receive the same amount of 34 per cent. stock, but in 
consideration for waiving the 7} per cent. premium on 
redemption they will receive 2} per cent. in cash. 
The income debenture and the consolidated income stock- 
holders will receive for each £100 nominal £25 and £5 
respectively of the new “B” stock. The company’s future 
revenue will be derived from the purchase consideration 
for the railway. This totals £9,500,000, and comprises 
£8,800,000 Argentine State Railways 4 per cent. sterling 
bonds (which also carry a 1 per cent. sinking fund), 
some £700,000 in cash, and an unspecified sum in respect 
of stores. Gross income will thus amount to at least 
£352,000, apart from revenue arising from the investment 
of any cash balance after paying £200,000 to the first de- 
benture stockholders. The latter will receive £280,000 
gross annually, and the balance of available revenue would 
suffice to meet 33 per cent. on the “ B” debenture stock. 
Hence the first debenture (which in future will be tanta- 
mount to an Argentine Government stock) will yield 
£6 4s. per cent. at the present price of 59, after adjust- 
ment for the 24 per cent. cash payment, compared with 
a flat yield of approximately 5 per cent. on Argentine 34 
per cent. Conversion. And since the company will have 
power to purchase stock in the market (as the sinking fund 
payments on the State Railway bonds are met) the residual 
assets and earnings of the “ B” stock, which is valued at 
45 on the basis of its constituent stocks, should assume 
greater importance in the future. 


* * * 
The Week’s Company Profits.—The number of 


company reports is again small this week, and our analysis 
of profit and loss accounts on page 106 includes no more 
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than 18 companies, excluding banks and companies for 
which comparable figures are not available. The total net 
profits of these companies amount to £1,994,000, of which 
nearly half is due to the British Tobacco Company (Aus- 
tralia). This total is 11 per cent. less than the corre- 
sponding profits of £2,241,000 earned by the same com- 
panies a year earlier. Aggregate net profits of 41 companies 
reporting in 1939 amount to £5,098,000, against 
£6,118,000, and show a decline of 164 per cent. The 


results are discussed on page 89 under the headin 
“ Shorter Comments.” — : 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of 
company meetings will be found in this week’s issue from 
page 95. At the British-American Tobacco meeting, Sir 
Hugo Cunliffe-Owen emphasised the difficulties of the 
Far Eastern trade. Although he was not hopeful that busi- 
ness would be easier during the current year, the chairman 
expressed confidence in the future. Mr J. Ernest Cox, at 
the Jute Industries meeting, suggested that as the railways 
asked for a “ square deal,” Dundee might ask for a “ fair 
deal” against Eastern competition. He acknowledged, 
however, the assistance of Government orders for sand- 
bags to the jute industry. At the Cleveland Petroleum 
meeting Mr E. A. Radford disclosed that lower trading 
profits had been due to successive reductions in motor 
spirit prices, and to the 9d. per gallon duty on commercial 
alcohol in the 1938 Budget. The importance of recent 
developments near their southern boundary was stressed by 
Mr Walter Maclachlan at the Apex (Trinidad ) Oilfields 
meeting. Sir Edmund Davis, addressing Fanti Consoli- 
dated Investment shareholders, described the past year’s 
profits as satisfactory, for few opportunities for profitable 
share transactions had arisen. At the Transvaal and Dela- 
goa Bay meeting, the chairman referred to inadequate 
railway facilities, which prevented a substantial increase 
in the colleries’ output last year. Remedial measures are, 
however, in progress. 


EXCHANGES 


London 


SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET ACCOUNT 


JANUARY 24 JANUARY 26 


A MARKET almost barren of features has 
been distinguished by the strength of 
gilt-edged, the success of the Southern 
Railway issue, the response of Wool- 
worth to the increased distribution and 
of Attock oil to good development 
news. The industrial markets have been 
idle, lacking any decided trend. And 
the rise in gilt-edged, although it 
originated in the transfer of gold to the 
Exchange Equalisation Account, has 
subsequently been due to the “ snow- 
ball” effect of bear covering. 

The initial rises in gilt-edged 
amounted to half a point for the un- 
dated list, and after Tuesday’s check a 
strong technical advance produced 
similar rises in War Loan and Consols 
and Funding 4’s. New Zealand issues 
maintained their recent recovery. 

In the foreign bond market, further 
offering of German bonds was experi- 
enced, and by mid-week “ Dawes” 
5 per cent. had lost 1} points and 
Young 44 per cent. 14 points. Some 
interest was shown in Brazilian list on 
‘ Vague reports of a resumption of par- 
tial interest payments. After a steady 
opening Japanese issues were again sold 
on a market bare of support. 

* 


The new Southern Railway deben- 
ture was the main factor among home 
rail stocks this week. Prices of existing 
issues were promptly adjusted to the 


attractive terms of the new stock. The 
two Southern 4 per cent. issues each 
lost three points on Monday, but the 
new stock closed at t premium 
on Thursday. “Berwick” guaran- 
teed stocks made no further progress 
on the full payments; on Wednes- 
day, indeed, the junior issue again lost 
one point. The prospect of a rise in 
fares encouraged London Transport 
“C” stock at first, but it was not held. 

The Argentine rail group was stimu- 
lated by the rise in Cordoba debentures 
on the publication of the outline re- 
organisation plan (discussed on page 
86). Despite reports that the exchange 
would be maintained at 16 pesos to the 
£ in 1939, however, other debentures 
lost ground later in the week. 


Industrial shares were again idle and 
irregular. Turnover remained small, 
and though price changes were unim- 
portant, the general tendency was 
slightly towards lower levels. Iron and 
steel shares opened firm, but turned 
weaker, partly’ on the lower output 
figures for December. Both United Steel 
and John Summers lost ground on the 
John Summers’ scheme (discussed on 
page 86), but at the beginning of the 
week Tube Investments were firmer. 
Coal shares were slightly better, until 
a reaction was caused by the Septem- 
ber quarter output figures. Engineering 
shares were uninteresting, and price 
movements irregular. With some excep- 
tions, electrical equipment shares were 
uncertain. Motor shares recovered on 
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the November registration figures, and 
in mid-week Leyland rose in anticipa- 
tion of the full report. Aircraft issues 
derived no better support, and prices 
tended to ease through lack of interest. 
Though quotations were steadier on 
Wednesday, textile shares were mostly 
marked down, and rayon issues were 
also lower. Brewery issues strengthened 
at first on provincial support, but in 
mid-week sellers reappeared on a small 
scale. Tobacco issues remained firm, 
and Gallaher gained slowly. The stores 
group was undecided, except for Wool- 
worth, which rose in anticipation of the 
profits statement, and improved fur- 
ther when it appeared, though profit- 
taking caused a mid-week reaction. For 
a time Marks and Spencer rose in sym- 
pathy. Several provision and catering 
shares were a shade firmer. Tate and 
Lyle continued to advance, and 
Liebig’s were supported on the results. 
Miscellaneous issues again made a dull 
and irregular showing. Lever and 
Unilever were depressed on Amsterdam 
selling, while De la Rue were a firm 
feature. Gaumont-British and Odeon 
rose on the merger announcement. The 
behaviour of bank shares was mixed. 
Hongkong and Shanghai reacted after 
improving on the maintenance of the 
dividend, while Westminster recovered 
after initial disappointment with the 
profits. 
* 


After a quiet start, oil shares im- 
proved on Tuesday to the accompani- 
ment of a slightly better turnover, but 
interest slackened again in mid-week. 
The feature of the week was the spurt 
in Attock on news of production from 
a further well. Rubber shares remained 
dull, most changes being downwards on 
small scattered sales, and tea shares 
were disappointing. 

The mining markets were no more 
lively than other sections, apart from 
a slightly more cheerful tendency in 
late dealings on Tuesday. After a firm 
tone early on Monday, Kaffirs tended 
to ease, largely under the influence of 
Cape selling of the developing mines. 
After Johannesburg had closed, local 
support reversed the trend, but subdued 
conditions returned in mid-week. West 
African issues were relatively strong, on 
the Ashanti issue. Rhodesian copper 
shares were dull and mainly lower. 
Base metals remained neglected. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS 





recorded ia S.E. List. * July 1, 


Approx. total 
1985 = 100. +1928 = 100, 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 

The Actuaries’ index of industrial 
equity prices (which now covers 160 
instead of 151 securities, owing to the 
annual revision of the index) stood on 
Tuesday, January 10, 1939, at 61.1, 
against 61.5 on December 30, 1938, 
and 61.3 a month ago. The corres- 
ponding average yields are 6.16 (or 
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6.11 before giving effect to the annual 
revision), 6.13 and 6.13 per cent. We 
give below a selection of the separate 
indices, including a new group for 
aircraft manufacturing shares :— 





+ 
Pass = 100) || Prices 
phos a 1938 























Group (ond ~ ica roar | High 
rities 
Dec. 13, Dec. 30, Jan. 10, 
1938 1938 1939 i 
Banks & discount | 
companies (10) 108-1 | 109-4 | 108-6 || 100-6 
Aircraft mfg.(5) |... | see | 96-7 | abe 
Cotton (5) ...... | 22-5! 23-6) 23:2] 37-1 
Iron &stecl(19) | 51-6 54:1! 53:5 | 66-4 
CO TaD onsncencn | 76-8 78:1 79°1 || 92-1 
Home rails (4) .. 34:3 35-0 32:6 71-0 
Stores, etc. (18) 54-6 54:0 | 53-3 66:4 
eee oct 
Yield (%) iH 
———| a 
Grou cee i 
et Dec. 13,'Dec. 30, Jan. 10, Low 
| 1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 
Banks & dis. cos.| 4°34 | 4°29) 4:27 100-6 
Aircraft manufg. oe oo 8:19 || 5. 
Cotton ......ees 3-12 | 3°14 3-88t 22-4 
Iron and steel... 7:93 7°57 6°87t 45°4 
EIN wihisbneceonbees 7:88 | 7-72 7:62 67-1 
Home rails ...... 9-94 | 9-65 | 10°63 33-3 
Stores, etc. ...... 6-08 6-22 6 51°9 


t Not fully comparable with previous yields, 
owing to revision of the index. 


New York 


WAL. STREET now appears to be hedg- 
ing on the industrial prospects for the 
spring, and also on the revised esti- 
mates of the importance of the defence 
programme for the aircraft industry. 
Stock prices this week have oscillated, 
but their downward trend was de- 
finitely established in mid-week, when 
the Dow industrial average fell nearly 
two points and the rail index by over 
a point. With adverse fourth-quarter 
earning statements still to appear, some 
professional caution is doubtless salu- 
tary, and while the long run outlook 
for the market is regarded as favourable, 
few operators are disposed to increase 
their commitments at the present 
moment. In the mid-week setback, 
Chrysler suffered a fall of $3%, while 
U.S. Steel fell $2. Aviation issues, on 
the other hand, had displayed special 
weakness earlier in the week and were 
among the more resistant groups on 
Wednesday. Rail stocks reflected doubts 
whether relief legislation would be con- 
sidered until next year, despite the 
satisfactory estimate of current car 
loadings. Speculative rail bonds were 
also weak, although Treasury issues re- 
mained steady. According to Iron Age, 
steel mill activity for the current week 
is running at 524 per cent. capacity, 
against 52 per cent. last week, and buy- 
ing is described as “ hand to mouth.” 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
y, Inc., of New York, we print 


values calculated on closing rices 
(1926 = 100). " 
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Datty AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
CoMMON Stocks (1926 = 100) 








Jan. 5 





Jen. 6 | Jan. 7| Jen. 9! Jan. 10) Jan. 1 








piiiieinel ~ ee 
128°7 | 128-6 126°9 | 125-7 125-9 123-6 
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19359 High: 130-3 January 4th. Low: 123-6 
January 1ith 
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Stock Exchange fa 
ee 
res ondas > 

000’s $000’s 000's 

an. 5| 1,500 9,450 209 
- 6. 950 7,690 185 
"Oe 630 4,400 119 
” 91 1,100 6,390 180 
” 10 710 6,290 122 
~ 920 6,460 166 





* Two-Hour Session. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 
Jan. a Jan. Jan. 
5, 12, >, 12, 

1939 1939 1939 1939 

i, Rails and 4. Manufacturing 
Transport 31le 283 
Atchison ...... 4214 38 Chrysler ...... 8334 763, 
_ — in a Elec. Autolite 347, 3253 


MPs Te 325 
Can. Pacific... 61g 5le Siam Dare. 50% 47s 
Ches. & Ohio 3912 3578) Nash Kelvnir 9 8! 
G.N. Ry. Pf... ae 2712 oleate 4% dt 


. = ; 
“a Col. Carbon 92 8812 
- 19% 182) Dupont eogee 15612 14854 
2. Utilities and rh ey Ee eT 

Communications | AilisChalmer 48 42s 
Am. W’works, 1334 1314|Gen. Electric 44 4073 
C’with. &S.... 153 15g) West”hseElec.1191) 111% 
Edison. 305g Can 9912 9854 


Pac Gas & Ei 295, 29 |Int. Harvester 59 55° 
er 4 
Pac. Lighting 4334 43 |Johns Manvie105 100 
Pub Ni. jator 18 16), 
3ig| Corn Prods... 66 6512 
93 6912 
Un. Gas I 12 113) Glidden ...... 2412 22° 
Amer. Te... 150 15014;G. Am. Trans 6014 584 
Internat. Tel. 9 91,/Allied Stores 111g 105s 
Westn, Union 2412 2254|CelaneseofA. 24 22's 
Radio ......... 81g 75g|Ind. Rayon... 2513 2612 
65 |Colgate Palm. 1454 13/3 
Eastm’n Kdk. 18613 182!2 
Gillette ...... 81g 7!2 
Loews .....0+++ 53%2 = 
Am. Rol. Mill 2214 2019 20th Cen. Fox 255g 4 
Beth. Steei ... 7933 7473 
Beth. Steel P. 114 113 
cae 25 23 |5. Retail Trade, etc. 
2. «+» 69lg 66 lg 481 
U.S.Steel Pf, 11815 117! oy babes ae 77° 
10 918| Sears Roebck 7414 73's 
4 vee 181y. 18igxd 
5053 49's 


eee 


8 
105. 
Socony Vac..., 1312 13 | 6. Fimance 
Stan. Oil Cal. 2812 28 |Comcl.Credit 5653 525s 
Stan. Oi1N.J. 52 5014) Atlas Corp.... 854 814 
Texas ......... 477g 453g!Cominv. Tr. 59 5578 


Canada 


vigour during December. The brisk 
trading which followed the Munich 
settlement gave place in the middle of 
November to a sagging tendency on the 
revival of political tension in Europe. 
The slight upturns which have since 
occurred have proved short-lived and 
practically all the advances between the 
beginning of October and mid-Novem- 
ber have now been lost, and the firmer 
tendency after Christmas was not 
enough to close the gap. Speculators 
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ntinue to favour aircraft stocks and 
sal issues have also improved, A sharp 
advance occurred in western oil stocks 
following the announcement that new 
wells in Turner Valley oilfield had come 
jnto production. But stocks of most 
other Western companies have reacted 
on the gloomy outlook for western 
agriculture revealed at the wheat mar- 
keting conference at Winnipeg. The 
mining market has enjoyed bursts of 
activity, but no consistent rise in prices. 
The Bureau’s “ Investors’ Index” 
reached a peak of 112.3 on November 
12th, but it dropped to 105.3 on 
December 9th, and after rising to 107.4 
on December 14th, again slipped back 
to 105.8 on December 21st. The bond 
market has remained relatively firm and 
for the week ending December 22nd 
the Bureau’s index for long-term 
Dominion issues was 117.5, compared 
with 118.0 for the corresponding week 
of November and 115.8 for the corre- 
sponding week of December, 1937. 





Nov. Jan. - Nov. Jan 
» > 

1938 1939 1938 1939 
Bell Tel. ...... 16734 16612 |{nt. Petrol ...2612xd 267, 
Can. Car ...... 163g 175g |Brazil Trac... 105g 85g 
Do. prefd. ... 3034 3354 Bat. Col. a" 
Power Corp... 1234 1114 | Power “A 2712 23 
Dome Mines 3112 331g [Do.“B” ... 3 254 
Hollinger ... 1412 1412 Cement 9 912 
McIntyre ... 511g 53 Int. Nickel ... 56 
B. ot Montr’1205 208 Harris 612 7lg 
Bk Nova Montreal Lt. 3014 3054 
Scotia ...... 300 1 ees oe 17_—s ‘17le2 
R. Bk. of Can.18712 185 Shawinigan 
C. Bk. Com, 17214175 Water ...... 2034 207, 
Can, Pac....... 6lg 6 Steel Co. of 
Cock.Plow... 754 8 | Canada...... 7054 7454xd 


Capital Issues 


CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 
Nominal Con- New 


Week ending Capital versions Money 
January 14 
Tothe Public............ 7,500,000 7,387,500 
To Shareholders ...... 185,482 885,482 
By S.E. Introduction... 250,000... 247,500 
By Permission to Deal 563,102... 876,827 
Sav. Certs., weeken . : 
Jamey TE sucess ctaies Nil one Nil 
Including Excluding 


Conversions Conversions 
Year to date £ £L 
. 11,783,644 Le 


1938 (New Basis)...... 8,165,648 8,165.6 
1939 (Old Basis) ...... 9,410,274 9,410,274 
1958 (Old Basis) ...... 2,902,500 2,902,500 


Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Em; Foreign 
U.K. ex uk. Countries 
Year to date 


1939 (New Basis) 10,284,852 1,498,792 
1938 (New Bac 6,845,648 1,320,000 Nil 
1939 (Old Basis) 7,911,482 1,498,792 Nil 
1938 (Old Basis) 2,902,500 Nil Y 
Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Ord. 

Year to date k f £ 
1939 (New Basis) 8,110,000 21,190 3,652,454 
1938 (New Basis) 2,162,610 851,250 5,151,788 
1939 (Old Basis) 7,597, Nil —'1,812,774 
1938 (Olid Basis) 477,500 330,000 2,095,000 

Note.—“ Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
includes al ns capital ich | wdain aes 
inc new ital in whi Tmission to 
has been granted, , 


BY OFFER FOR SALE 


Southern Railway Company.— 
Offer for sale of £7,500,000 4 per cent. 
redeemable debenture stock at 98}. 
Ranks with existing debenture stocks. 
A Chancery stock. Redeemable at par 
June, 1980, or from 1970 on notice. 

ual sum required for perpetual 
annuities and debenture interest (in- 
cluding this issue), £2,243,167. Net 
revenue: 1935, £6,072,297; 1936, 
£6,226,160; 1937, £6,552,124. Lists 


10.30 a.m., January 11th. Full 
subscribed, aa : 
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BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 


O.K. Bazaars (1929), Ltd.—Parti- 
culars of issue of 300,000 6 per cent. 
cumulative £1 preference shares. Taken 
by London and Yorkshire Trust at 
19s. 7d. net. Dividends on new shares 
due May 31st and November 30th. 
First payment of £2 4s. 8d. per cent., 
May 31, 1939. 

H. Polliack and Company, Ltd.— 
Issued capital, 1,340,104 5s. ordinary 
shares and 75,000 £1 8 per cent. cumu- 
lative preference shares (both South 
African currency); also £300,000 6 
per cent. registered secured notes 
(English currency), redeemable at 
various dates and rates 1941-44, and 
finally at par 1948. A South African 
wholesale and retail house specialising 
in musical instruments, electrical appli- 
ances, etc. Profits, after depreciation 
and South African taxation, years to 
May 31: 1937, £73,376; 1938, 
£87,945. Net assets, £578,071. 


PRIVATE PLACINGS 


Hampton Court Gas Company .— 
This company has placed privately 
£15,000 4 per cent. perpetual deben- 
tures to provide funds for development. 

Great Universal Stores.—There 
has been placed privately £250,000 new 
4} per cent. first debenture stock. 


BY TENDER 


Brighton, Hove and Worthing 
Gas Company.—Sale by tender of 
£25,000 4 per cent. perpetual deben- 
ture stock at a minimum of 102. 


Watford and St. Albans Gas 
Company .—Sale by tender of £100,000 
4 per cent. preference stock, redeemable 
at par July, 1959. Minimum price, par. 
Gas sales: 1935, 1571.5 millions cubic 
feet; 1937, 1763.1 millions cubic feet. 
Accumulated funds, £80,902. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS 
: ONLY 


Ashanti Goldfields Corporation. 
—Issue of 250,000 4s. shares at £3, 
to holders at January 31st, in proportion 
of one for 20 held. 


Tavoy Tin Dredging —Issue at par 
of 215,000 2s. shares at rate of one for 
every ten held on December 28, 1938. 


South African Distilleries and 
Wines, Ltd.—It is proposed to issue 
100,000 £1 ordinary shares to holders on 
January 10th at £2 (to rank part passu 
with existing ordinary shares) in pro- 
portion one new for ten shares held. 
To rank for final dividend for year to 
June 30, 1939. 

Trust Houses, Ltd.—Issue of 
113,982 new £1 ordinary shares at 
par, in proportion of one new for ten 
shares held on December 28, 1938. 
These new shares rank for final dividend 
for year to March 31, 1939, but not for 
interim paid January 9th. 


* FORTHCOMING ISSUE 


British Rola, ——o — of 
lications will open and close on 
lana 18th, for an offer for sale by 
Whitehead Industrial Trust of 75,000 
6} per cent. redeemable cumulative pre- 
ference shares of {1 each at par and 
400,000 ordinary shares of 2s. each at 
par in British Rola, Ltd. The business 
is that of electrical and general en- 
gineers, tool makers and stampers. 


89 
SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.—Net 
profits of BRITISH TIN INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION, reduced from £337,557 
to £149,318, have been affected by low and 
unstable prices at the beginning of 1938, 
and low production quotas at the end. The 
market value of the securities, however, is 
in excess of book cost. GREAT NORTH- 
ERN INVESTMENT TRUST also show 
a satisfactory appreciation in the portfolio 
above book values, although net revenue 
has _fallen from £78,540 to £76,934. 
Stability of profits is shown by BRITISH 
TOBACCO COMPANY (AUSTRALIA), 
whose net earnings are practically unchanged 
at £911,479. Owing to an increasing turn- 
Over in proprietary articles, and despite the 

culties in cattle supplies, LIEBIG’S 
EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY rerorts 
total profits of £531,910 against £448,360, 
though a sharp rise in taxation reduces net 
profits from £271,009 to £259,678. 
MICHAEL NAIRN AND GREENWICH, 
the oilcloth and linoleum holding company, 
have experienced a 54 per cent. drop in net 
rofits, to £241,196. Total profits of 
OSEPH NATHAN AND COMPANY 
are a little higher at £138,811, but net profits 
are slightly lower at £90,647 owing to the 
increase in taxation. The year 1937-38 was 
one of difficulty for RIO DE JANEIRO 
FLOUR MILLS, although the quantities 
of wheat handled were larger than in 
1936-37. Total profits amount to £139,359 
against £151,348. SOUTH AFRICAN 
DRUGGISTS report profits of £50,380 
for a seven-month period. This suggests 
that the rate of profits has been maintained, 
for £78,124 was earned for dividend in the 
year 1937, 


BANKING PROFITS & DIVIDENDS 


Lloyds Bank, Ltd.—Profit for 1938, 
£1,705,300 against £1,832,501 for 1937. 
Dividends 12 per cent. for year on “A” 
shares and the maximum of 5 per cent. on 
“B” shares (as before). To contingencies, 
£300,000 (£400,000). To bank premises, 
£100,000 (same). Carry forward raised from 
£524,705 to £527,456. 


National Provincial Bank, Ltd.—Net 
profit 1938, £1,771,785 against £1,874,960 
for 1937. Ordinary dividend maintained at 
15 per cent. for year. To bank premises, 
£100,000 (same). To pension fund, £250,000 
(same). To reserve, nil (against £500,000), 
Carry forward £573,588 against £573,715. 


Westminster Bank, Ltd.—Net profit, 
1938, £1,557,162 against £1,750,589 for 
1937. Dividends absorbed £1,126,595 against 
£1,271,508. Rate, 18 per cent. on £4 shares 
against 20 per cent. (which included a cash 
bonus of 2 per cent.). Dividend on £1 shares, 
124 per cent. as before. To premises account, 

100,000 (£200,000). To pension fund, 

300,000 as before. Carry-forward raised 
from £496,018 to £526,585. 


Union Discount Company of London, 
Ltd.—The company is maintaining its 
dividend for 1938 at 10 per cent. Staff fund, 
£15,000 (same). Carry forward raised from 
£203,264 to £250,048. Net profits are about 
£10,620 higher at £261,159. 


North of Scotland Bank.—For 1938 
net profits of bank (affiliated to Midland 
Bank) were £242,077, a decline of £4,071. 
Total dividend maintained at 16 per cent. 
Other allocations unchanged, as follows : To 
bank buildings, £5,000; superannuation, 
£10,000 ; dependents’ fund, £5,000; reserve, 
£35,000. Forward £103,843 against £99,326. 


Hongkong and Shanghai Banking.— 
Final dividend £3 per share, making £5 10s. 
per $125 share for 1938 (the same as for 
three preceding years). Written off bank 
premises account, $1,000,000. Carry forward 
raised from $3,383,004 to $3,400,000. 


Union Bank of Australia.—Final divi- 
dend 4 per cent., making 7 per cent. for year 
as before, but for 1937 a special centenary 
bonus of 2 per cent. was also paid. Carry- 
forward raised from £146,864 to £157,2¢4. 


(Continued on page 106) 
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Industry and Trade 


Anglo-German Coal Discussions.—In contrast to 
the international trade in iron and steel, which is regulated 
by market and price agreements, competition in the coal 
export trade remains intense, especially between Britain 
and Germany. Due partly to heavy export subsidies and 
partly to the considerable rise in British prices, Germany 
has progressively increased her share in the coal shipments 
of the principal European exporting countries. As was 
shown in an article on the prospects for the conclusion of a 
European coal cartel in The Economist of September 10, 
1938, Germany’s share of the aggregate exports (excluding 
bunkers) of Britain, Germany, Poland, Belgium, Holland, 
Czecho-Slovakia and France rose between 1929 and 1937 
from 23.4 per cent. to 37.9 per cent., while Britain’s pro- 
portion declined from 53.6 per cent. to 40.3 per cent. 
There have been many discussions on the possibility of 
forming a European cartel, but so far all attempts at 
concluding an agreement have foundered on the choice of 
the period to be taken as a basis for the allocation of export 
quotas. Germany has been holding out for a bigger share 
of the total exports of the seven prospective cartel coun- 
tries than the British industry was willing to concede. In 
recent discussions, however, the gap between the views of 
the industries in the two countries appears to have been 
narrowed. The British coal-mining industry is now under- 
stood to favour average exports during the past ten years, 
and Germany an average of the past three years, as the 
basis of quota allocations. With a modicum of good will 
this gap could be bridged. The outcome of the discussions 
now proceeding will provide a test of Germany’s professed 
willingness to co-operate with British industry. 


* * * 


Fall in Iron and Steel Production.—Activity in 
the iron and steel industry suffered a sharp contraction 
between November and December. Production of pig 
iron declined from 461,500 tons in November to 445,800 
tons in December. A year ago output rose during the 
same period from 762,300 tons to 783,800 tons. The 
output of crude steel declined by almost a quarter, from 
860,000 tons in November to 655,700 tons in December. 
During the corresponding period in 1937 output fell 
by only 6.3 per cent., from 1,178,300 tons to 1,103,800 
tons. It is doubtful whether consumption showed a 
a decline, however, and there is some ground 
or believing that purchases towards the end of the year 
were reduced to a minimum in the expectation of a 
reduction in prices in the current year. The figures for 
January should give a better indication of the trend of 
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consumption. It is expected that the first batch of Govern- 
ment orders for the construction of steel shelters will be 
placed fairly soon, and these orders will naturally assist 
the industry in maintaining its activity. 


* * * 


Discussions on Wheat.—This week the International 
Wheat Advisory Committee has been discussing in Lon- 
don the problems of a record wheat crop. The supplies of 
wheat available in exporting countries for shipment abroad 
are estimated to have increased from 770 million bushels 
in 1937-38 to 1,135 million bushels in the current season, 
an amount which represents about twice the expected pur- 
chases of importing countries in 1938-39. These countries 
have in recent years considerably increased their acreage 
under wheat, and have thus aggravated the difficulties of 
the exporting countries, but the primary cause of the 

WuHeat SUPPLIES AND CONSUMPTION 
(million bushels) 


World Exportable 
Surplus, including World Import 
Carry-over Requirements 
1928-29 .......46 1,376 om 888 
1935-36 ......008 711 pee 502 
1936-37 ......00 688 eee 599 
1937-38 ....... 714 see 524 
1938-39 .......4 1,135 ioe 540 





present glut is the occurrence in a single season of excep- 
tionally good yields of wheat in nearly every country, 
Australia being the only important exception. It is doubtful 
whether any agreement on export quotas could be enforced 
in the present season among exporting countries, since the 
United States and Canada have already exported large 
quantities of their current crop, while Australia and the 
Argentine have barely begun their exporting season. How- 
ever, it is announced that the Advisory Committee has 
decided to summon a conference of the countries repre- 
sented on the International Wheat Council. 


* * * 


Suspension of Russian Flax Exports.—The news 
that the Soviet Government had suspended further exports 
of flax from the 1938 crop was hardly unexpected by the 
linen trade. Russian supplies of flax and flax tow have 
been shrinking for some months, due probably to the 
increasing domestic requirements. The embargo will, 
nevertheless, seriously affect the linen industry in this and 
other countries; as the accompanying table shows, the 
British industry has drawn in past years a large proportion 
of its raw material from Russia. The fears of such an 





U.K. Imports of Flax 


January—November 
1936 1937 1938 
Tons Tons Tons 
U.K. imports of flax .........00. 39,031 34,511 35,902 
of which from 
USB. nec csccocscosesnonssons 6,366 6,206 2,642 
Latvia Soe H OSES SEE EH EH OR SEES . 1 1,352 6,098 7,91 1 
IIR. <s.ccssemmmmnesonn ting 14,718 15,080 16,593 
IE eo ee 2,047 1,852 2,086 
U.K. imports of flax tow......... 17,792 5,233 15,604 
“cua am 
RIG vies sncadiibibiibanide 11,428 8,279 3,072 
eR ei ae 3,004 2,376 2,879 





and the news of the decision have been respon- 
sible for a sharp rise in the price of flax in recent weeks; 
Slanetz medium, first sort, which was quoted at £94 per 
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ton shortly before Christmas, has now risen to £100 per 
ton, and other types have been similarly affected. The 
British linen trade has for some time past suffered from 
the competition of cheap cotton goods, and the present 
rise in the price of flax is therefore a serious blow to the 


linen manufacturers. 


* * 


Coal-mining Profits Maintained.—The diagram 
on page 92 shows, quarterly from 1927, the course of net 
costs and proceeds per ton in the coal-mining industry, as 
well as changes in the output per man-shift, on the basis of 
the quarterly ascertainments. The area between the lines in- 
dicating costs and profits represents profits (if shaded) or 
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losses (if unshaded). But the net cost as computed does not 
include items such as interest on debentures and loans, 
which total about 3d. per ton. Between 1929 and 1935, 
when proceeds per ton showed a downward trend, the 
industry invariably operated at a profit (before deducting 


debenture interest, etc.) in the winter and at a loss in the 
. . summer. These variations are due to the seasonal changes 
in demand, which is highest in the winter and lowest in the 


summer. Since 1935, however, the industry has consistently 
shown a credit balance, but the improvement in the profit- 
ability of coal-mining has been accompanied by a marked 
increase in proceeds per ton, due partly to the increase in 
demand, but chiefly to the control of prices and production 
which virtually eliminated price-cutting. The increase in 
proceeds per ton was arrested last year, when a slight fall 





The Royal Bank of Canada 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability) 


General Statement, 30th November, 1938 


Capital stock paid up ese 
Reserve fun 


Balance of profits carried forward as per Profit and. 


Loss Account 


Dividends unclaimed... 


Dividend No. 205 (at 8% per annum), payable 


lst December, 19 


Deposits by and balances due to Dominion 


vernment ° 


Deposits by and balances due to Provincial Govern- 


ments see oes eee ae ees 
Deposits by the public not bearing interest 


interest accrued to date of statement... 


Deposits by and balances due to other charter 


banks in Canada .. 


Deposits by and balances due to banks and banking 


correspondents in the United Kingdom 
foreign countries ... oes ese one 


Notes of the bank in circulation 

Bills payable ... a ven ne ose 

Acceptances and letters of credit outstand 

Liabilities to the public not included 
foregoing heads eee eee eee eee 


LIABILITIES 








beari 1. 356,526,649 -64 
Deposits by lt cory: bearing interest, including 








$ $ ASSET 
35,000,000 -00 Gold held in Canada ey ees = ove 13.979 82 : 
20,000,000 - 00 Subsidiary coin held in Canada ese =—«1, 314,935 16 
Gold held elsewhere ... cos wee 323,479-95 
2,721,409 -82 Syoeidiory coin held elsewhere... es _ 3,035,810 -57 
Notes of of Canada 12,093,077 75 
22,721,409 -82 Deposits with Bank of Canada 60,949,061 -65 
16,831 -66 nee of other ened banks ie is «es _1,273,185-81 
overnment an notes othe i «2 
700,000-00 23,438,241-48 ther than Canadian... 22,994,508 -22 san aadtane 
ecereeaenenaa Cheques on other banks Nan ice nal +» 26,394,958 -81 ee 
58,438,241 -48 Deposits with and balances due by other chartered 
s in Canada 4,002 09 
1,446,609 -61 


where than in 
9,001,230 -56 


value 


14,355,708 - 25 market value 


Due by banks and banking correspondents else- 


Dominion and Provincial Government direct and 
guaranteed securities maturing within two years, 


dian municipal securities, not exceeding 


71,891,264 92 
——ee 96.990.225 


106,368,311 


--. 422,500,481 66 not exceeding market value : vee jee 
Other Dominion and Provincial Government direct 
278,077 -25 and guaranteed securities, not exceeding market 


ju ee See arts Tait oT ag 7,687,405 
804,108,756:97 | Public securities other than Canadian, not exceed- . 
26,396,638 - 74 ing market value... od iia aah som 20,924,704 
46,627 -40 Other bonds, debentures and stocks, not exceeding 
18,532,001 -88 market value ie aes si ad ne 34,019,951 
Call and short (not exceeding 30 days) loans in 
542,445 -14 Canada on bonds, debentures, stocks and other 
securities of a sufficient marketable value to cover 12,964,423 
Call and short (not exceeding 30 days) loans else- 
where than in Canada on bonds, debentures, 
stocks and other securities of a sufficient market- 
able value to cover ope ove 


eee ove 7,651,625 


153,333,715- 


93 


_ 
ao 


50 


32 


543,237,400 83 


Current loans and discounts in Canada, not other- 


wise included, estimated loss provided for 
Loans to Provincial Governments ... os a 
Loans to cities, towns, municipalities and school 


districts 


Current loans and discounts elsewhere than in 


.. 198,202,903 -27 
1,159,796: 12 


18,848,358 «65 


da, not otherwise included, estimated loss 


provided for m 


Non-Current loans, estimated loss provided ee 


Bank premises, at not more than cost, less amounts written off... 
Real estate other than bank premises Seu ws ae fo 
Mortgages on real estate sold by the bank sts seis ia 
Liabilities of customers under acceptances and letters of credit as 


per contra ... 


Shares of and loans to controlled companies wat? \ ope ike 
Deposit with the Minister of Finance for the security of note 


circulation ... , 


Other assets not included under the foregoing heads aan 


908,064,711 -61 





vs. 101,629,915 - 30 

2,704,226 - 83 
322,545,200 
14,756,029 - 
2,473,530 
751,206 


18,532,091 
3,787,881 


eee 1,475,000 
506,461 


908,064,711 


17 


68 


88 
34 


00 
16 


61 





Nore.—The Royal Bank of Canada (France) has been incorporated under the laws of France to conduct the business of the Bank in Paris, and the assets and 


liabilities of The Royal Bank of Canada (France) are included in the above General 


Statement. 


M. W. WILSON, President and Managinz Director. 
To THE eae THe Royal BANK oF CANADA: 


We have 
Office and with the certified returns from the 


EB 


the Bank. 


branches. 


the information and explanations that we have required, and 
The above statement is in our opinion proper 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 


during the year have also checked 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


S. G. DOBSON, General Manager. 


Balance of Profit and Loss Account, 


Profits for the year ended ey —_- 
ment ing to $1,201,765-°36 an er 
in loves pee all bad and doubtful debts 


of which Reserves provision for 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Dividend No, 202 at 8% per annum... vos 
Dividend No. 203 at 8% per annum ... exe 
Dividend No. 204 at 8% per annum... eee 
Dividend No. 205 at 8% per annum ... ove 


M. W. WILSON, President and Managing Director. 
Montreal, December 20, 1938. 
Main one : 
6 LOTHBU E.C.2. 
E. B. McINERNEY, Manager. 


30th November, 1937 ... 
ding 
app 
has 


fox’ Domiion and Provincial Govern 
riations to Contingency Reserves, out 


LONDON OFFICES: 


$2,325,176-14 


3,696,233 68 





$6,021,409 82 
ee 








S. G. DOBSON, General Manager. 


West End e: 
2/4 COCKSPUR S T, S.W.1. 
J. A. NOON ‘ 


$6,021,409 - 82 
ae etait 


bove ement iabiliti 1938, with the books and accounts of The Royal Bank of Canada at Head 
ified. fr aoa” We foe, eer ey ‘the segnies representing the Bank’s investments held at the Head Office 
the cash and investment securities at several of the important branches. 
in our opinion the transactions of the Bank, which have come under our notice, 
ly drawn up so as to disclose the true condition of the Bank as at 30th November, 

DEN HASKELL, C.A., of Haskell, Elderkin and Company 


JAS. G. ROSS, C.A., of P. S. Ross and Sons } Auditors, 
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in demand rendered price-control less effective. Steps are 
now being taken to tighten the control of domestic selling 
prices by closer co-ordination between the prices of the 
various districts, while discussions are taking place between 
representatives of the British and German coal-mining 
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industries with a view to concluding a European coal cartel 
which would arrest price-cutting in the export markets. 
But the improvement in the profitability of the British 
coal-mining industry and in the wages of coal miners has 
been due, in the main, to an increase in selling prices, 
which are now appreciably higher than in 1929. As a 
result, the fuel bill of British industry has shown a con- 
siderable increase. The rise in fuel costs has been serious 
in the case of industries, such as iron and steel, whose fuel 
bill represents a substantial proportion of total costs. The 
problem of reducing costs, therefore, has become urgent. 
Unfortunately, the reorganisation of the coal-mining 
industry is still proceeding at a snail’s pace, and, as the 
diagram shows, output per man-shift, for example, has 
actually tended to decline since the spring of 1937. 


* * * 


Expansion of German Engineering Industry.— 
Mainly, though not entirely, owing to the speeding-up of 
re-armament, the capacity and output of the German 
engineering industry has been rapidly increased in recent 
years. The value of its output, which did not exceed 
Rm. 2,800 millions in the best pre-war year, rose from 
Rm. 4,000 millions in 1929 to Rm. 4,500 millions in 1937 
and Rm. 5,500 millions in 1938. The expansion since 1929 
was due to the growth of domestic requirements, for 
whereas the value of exports nine years ago was Rm. 1,500 
millions, it reached only Rm. 800 millions in each of the 
past two years. Nevertheless, the engineering industry is 
one of the most important of Germany’s export trades, 
accounting for nearly 16 per cent. of her total exports, by 
value, in 1938, compared with 7.6 per cent. in 1913. The 
accompanying table, taken from the latest issue of the 
Reichs-Kredit-Gesellschaft’s review of Germany’s economic 
position, shows the trends of domestic and export orders. 
While export orders have shown a downward trend since 
the third quarter of 1937, in sympathy with the shrinkage 
in international trade, this decline has been more than 
offset by the rapid expansion in domestic orders. But the 
growth of the industry’s labour supply has not kept pace 
with the growth in demand. Labour was already scarce 


at the end of 1937, and last year’s increase in output was 
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New ORDERS FOR MACHINERY 





(1928 = 100) 

Homet Exportt Total 

1932 .cccccccceccccescescccoocessosees 24:5 50-5 33-0 

1936  .cccccccccccscoccccecesoseseneese 131-2 63-8 109-1 

BOST  .cccccccceccescocesevovesessesese 163-9 84:4 137-9 

1937—Third quarter ........00+« 162-0 81-5 135-6 

1938—First quarter ........0+0000 171-4 72-7 138-9 

» Second quarter  ......++. 195-4 61-9 151-3 

» Third quarter ..........++ 234°7 65°6 178-8 
+ Including Austria since April, 1938. $ Excluding 


Austria since April, 1938. 





made possible mainly by mechanisation and by an increase 
in working hours, which averaged 8.35 hours per day last 
autumn. A special Commissioner with plenary powers has 
recently been appointed for the industry in order to speed 
up production still further. 


* * * 


British Metal Stocks.—Stocks of copper, tin, lead 
and spelter in official warehouses of the London Metal 
Exchange have fluctuated considerably in the past twelve 
months. As these stocks provide the basis for the dealings 
on the L.M.E., their size must be taken into account in an 
attempt to assess the probable course of metal prices. Lead 
and spelter stocks both increased in the past year, but even 
at their present level they are not high. More significant 
than the comparatively low level of total copper stocks is 
the change which has taken place in the last two years in 
their composition. Stocks of refined copper at the end of 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS 


Dec., Dec., June, Dec., 
1936 1937 1938 1938 


(In long tons) 


per: 
Refined .........06 45,519 9,968 6,263 4,551 
TES cncecconccce 757 =. 21,561 29,286 25,054 
SUEEE '~ ciccetiionsneotanes 1,259 2,438 6,824 9,392 
Lead : 
Duty free ......0+ 2,291 3,072 3,210 3,028 
BS BGI coceccscnese 3,795 3,932 6,184 8,025 
Spelter 
Duty free ......006 5,887 3,528 2,462 6,809 
In bond ......... 11,545 16,654 20,698 18,572 





December were only one-tenth of their level in December, 
1936, and this shortage is reflected in the increased 
premium on electrolytic copper. Stocks of tin in official 
warehouses of the L.M.E., after doubling in 1937, 
have increased nearly fourfold in 1938, due largely to the 
holdings of the buffer pool, so that these reserves cannot 
be regarded as part of the regular supply. Taken as a 
whole, therefore, the British metal stocks at the end of the 
past year are not high enough to exercise a downward 
pressure on the price level, and they may prove too low to 
check an advance if a general revival of buying takes place. 


* * * 


Stability in Wool Prices.—The latest estimates of 
the world wool clip in 1938-39, given in the table below, 
show that the prospective fall in Australian supplies is 
slightly larger than the increase expected from the other 
four main exporting countries. Stocks in these five coun- 


— 





EsTIMATED WOOL PRODUCTION 


(Million Ibs. ; greasy basis) 

1931-2 1936-7 1937-8 1938-9 
Australia .........sss000e . 1,008 983 1,015 938 
New Zealand .........00 270 303 297 305 
South Africa .........004 : 313 277 246 261 
Argentina..........s0008 eve 383 379 380 385 
Uruguay .....ssceccscsees > 106 114 110 114 

Total Ceeeteseerveces 2,080 2,056 2,048 2,003 





tries at the end of last season (June or September) were 
estimated at 165 million lbs., an increase of 109 million 
Ibs. compared with the end of 1936-37. Total supplies this 
season are therefore bigger than in 1937-38. 
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A FEATURE this week has been the pub- 
lication of proposals to assist the ship- 
ping industry; they are discussed on 
page 65. There is a fairly good de- 
mand for coal for heating purposes, 
but forward purchases, especially for 
export, are still comparatively small in 
volume. Under the agreement between 
the cokemakers and the iron and steel 
industry, the price of furnace coke was 
reduced from January Ist. Purchases of 
steel have not yet shown much expan- 
sion but Government contracts for the 
construction of steel shelters are ex- 
pected to be placed soon. Activity in 
the tinplate industry showed little im- 
provement, and the new prices for ex- 
port will be determined at the meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the In- 
ternational Cartel later this month. 
Transactions in cotton goods remain 
disappointing. The outlook for the jute 
industry has improved as a result of 
the agreement between the different sec- 
tions of the industry in India, which is 
expected to be followed by a curtail- 
ment of output. 


Coal 


Sheffield.—- The market is firm with 
a good home demand for most classes 
of fuel. Collieries are working well. 
There is a heavy call for locomotive 
hards, and the cold weather has given 
a spurt to the demand for household 
coal. Gas coal moves freely, and elec- 
tricity concerns are taking fuil deliveries 
of smalls, which are very firm. Demand 
for blastfurnace coke continues poor, 
but there is a heavy call for central 
heating sorts. In consequence of the 
falling off in the demand for small coke 
for industrial purposes makers are en- 
deavouring to recover ®eir former con- 
siderable trade with Scandinavia. 

The export market continues dull, 
and plentiful supplies of screened coal 
are available. Buyers are disinclined to 
pay present prices, and purchases are 
limited to bare requirements. Bunkers 
are very quiet. A moderate demand 
exists for coke. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The prompt 
trade on the North-East coal market 
is brisk, but there is no forward export 
inquiry of any importance, North- 
umberland steam collieries are very 
busy with tonnage that has been delayed 
in loading, owing to the severe frost 
of last week. In Durham coking 
collieries are better placed, under a 
slightly better Italian demand. Patent 
Oven coke is a quiet market in both 
the home and export sections. 


* 


_ Cardiff. — Shipments have been a 
little more active at the South Wales 
docks owing to the increase in shipping 
Capacity. During the week ended Janu- 
ary 7th they totalled 376,300 tons, 
compared with 382,072 tons in the 
Corresponding week last year, and there 
are prospects of an improvement in re- 
oa of the current week. Foreign 
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Works and Malta are asking for tenders 
for steam, large peas and beans. 

The reduction of 3s. 4d. per ton in 
the average price of coke for iron and 
steel works became operative at the be- 
ginning of the year. Other quotations 
are nominally unchanged. It is reported 
in Cardiff that the negotiations for an 
International Coal Agreement will be 
resumed in the next few days. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield.— The market for iron 
and steel is quietly steady; the volume 
of business is not large, many con- 
sumers of forge and foundry iron con- 
tinue to buy only sufficient to cover 
their known requirements, although 
here and there contracts over the first 
quarter or even the half-year are being 
arranged. With prices fixed for an in- 
definite period, users declare that they 
see little advantage in forward buying, 
especially as supplies are plentiful, with 
ample stocks at furnaces. On the other 
hand, a sudden heavy increase in con- 
sumption might reveal a shortage, lead- 
ing to difficulties in placing business. 

A good demand exists for basic 
iron, but hematite shows only very 
moderate signs of revival. In finished 
iron common and marked bars are the 
best features. 

There is a sound undertone on the 
steel market, although business is at 
present rather slow. Basic billets are in 
fair request, as are small bars and wire 
rods. Structural steel requirements are 
limited, but the prospects are regarded 
as satisfactory. 

Production of more open-hearth steel 
is reported, and there is a record de- 
mand for stainless steels. Most of the 
heavy engineering works are fully em- 
ployed, but in the lighter sections there 
is some irregularity. 


* 


Middlesbrough.—The expected in- 
crease in demand for pig iron has not 
developed yet, but there is a confident 
feeling that consumers will shortly be 
coming on to the market and placing 
orders, Producers of Cleveland foundry 
pig iron do not hold large stocks and 
as the output is intermittent, the statis- 
tical position is satisfactory. The needs 
of local consumers are slowly expand- 
ing and as Continental iron is not now 
available, it is expected that the demand 
will result in a regular output being 
maintained. The output of East Coast 
hematite is required to cover current 
needs, but there are indications of in- 
creasing demand, and buyers still have 
quantities to take under uncompleted 
contracts. 

Manufacturers of sheets and steel 
sections required under the A.R.P. 
schemes are expecting contracts to be 
placed immediately. Rather more con- 
structional steel is being specified and 
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whilst the departments providing ship- 
building steel are anxious for further 
orders, it is announced that one of the 
local shipyards has secured a contract 
for the construction of a 9,300 ton 
steamer. 


* 


Glasgow.— Plants have been busy 
Since the restart after the holidays and 
work on books gives promise of regu- 
lar employment for steel makers for 
some months. In the West of Scotland 
practically all branches of the industry 
are interested in the Government 
A.R.P. programme. The Lanarkshire 
steel makers are particularly well 
equipped to supply the steel material 
required while, of course, the two lead- 
ing sheet makers in Scotland have their 
rolling mills in this district and during 
the recent crisis supplied large quan- 
tities of galvanised and corrugated 
sheets for shelters to be used in all 
parts of the country. There is also 
in Glasgow and neighbourhood a num- 
ber of structural firms who are already 
designing shelters which can be pro- 
duced cheaply and expeditiously. 


* 


Cardiff. — The provisional returns 
under the pooling arrangement in the 
South Wales tinplate trade show that 
the mills were employed at an average 
of 45.59 per cent. of capacity in 1938, 
compared with 72.70 per cent. in 1937. 
There is little improvement to report 
in the current demand position, and 
the new minimum prices for export will 
not be determined till the Executive 
Committee of the International Cartel 
meets this month. Confidence is ex- 
pressed, however, that the tendency will 
be towards a better demand, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that the stocks 
at works have been reduced by more 
than 50 per cent, during the past 
twelve months. The position in the 
Sheet trade is practically unchanged, 
and production in the heavy branches 
of the industry is disappointing. 


* 


News from Abroad .—The seasonal 
slackness of demand on world steel 
markets is stressed by the political un- 
easiness and rumours of imminent 
price reductions by the International 
Cartel. This expectation, arising from 
the recent cut in Britain’s domestic 
prices, is not generally considered justi- 
fied, since the lower British prices affect 
only a few of the Empire markets. 
Moreover, it is unlikely that the Cartel 
will alter prices until the future trend 
of demand can be better foreseen. Al- 
though consumers’ purchases were 
fairly satisfactory during the closing 
months of last year, quite sizeable re- 
quirements have recently accumulated 
and must be covered sooner or later. 

Some preliminary inquiries have 
come from Scandinavian countries, 
Holland, the Far East and South 
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America. Generally, secret rebates on 
official prices tend to diminish, al- 
though about 10s. per ton has been 
granted on thin sheets and about 3s. 
on’ bars. Certain quotations for the 
Near East have been reduced by 6s. to 
10s. per ton consequent upon a reduc- 
tion in freight rates. 

A conference of the Steel Cartel 
which was convened for the end of the 
year has been cancelled. Several urgent 
questions are on the agenda, such as a 
dispute between Germany, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland over the transfer 
of the Czecho-Slovak quota. A reduc- 
tion of Continental prices for the 
English market must also be made. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).—There has 
been little change in market conditions. 
Traders continue in an uncertain mood 
and partly owing to the unsettled 
foreign political situation there has 
been a disposition to restrict commit- 
ments as much as possible. Wider fluc- 
tuations have occurred in raw cotton 
prices, which are lower than a week 
ago. Discussion on the future control 
of the United States cotton crop has 
been centred on the proposal of the 
Southern Co-operative Associations 
that the entire loan stock should be 
eliminated over a period of five years, 
with a restriction in the area under 
cultivation to 27 million acres during 
the period of disposal. In the mean- 
time, American cotton continues rela- 
tively dear, and to an increasing extent 
spinners are turning to outside growths. 

There has been very little life in the 
yarn market. 

The absence of export business of 
any importance in piece-goods con- 
tinues to cause much concern to manu- 
facturers. Demand has again run on 
retail lots to meet urgent requirements, 
bulk lines being decidedly scarce. 


* 


Jute (Dundee).—The price of raw 
jute has risen sharply. Sellers have 
adopted a reserved attitude and they 
are not keen to sell, having in view the 
falling off of imports into Calcutta 
during the past few weeks and the 
possibility of there being insufficient 
jute to meet the requirements of the 
trade this season. At the current rate 
of production in India, it is estimated 
that Calcutta will require at least six 
million bales and export countries about 
4,500,000 bales, making a total of 
10,500,000 bales. 

Imports of the fibre into Calcutta 
during the first half of the season to 
December 31, 1938, were 6,200,000 
bales, compared with 6,150,000 bales 
during the same period in 1937, but it 
must be borne in mind that there were 
about 1,000,000 bales carried forward 
up-country at the commencement of 


“the present season, against only about 


300,000 bales in the previous season. 
The last crop yielded approximately 
10 million bales, compared with the 
actual world’s consumption of 
11,200,000 bales; stocks in the hands of 
consumers were considerably reduced, 
bringing them down to a dangerously 
low level. The official forecast of this 
season’s crop is Only 6,696,000 bales, 
but it is expected to be about 9,000,000 


Unless the Indian mills further re- 
duce their production before the end 
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of the present season, there may be a 
scramble for supplies. There are strong 
rumours that, now that the Indian jute 
mills agreement has been practically 
signed, working hours will be curtailed 
to 40 hours per week and a proportion 
of machinery sealed up, in order to re- 
duce the stocks of hessian cloth, which 
have advanced from 186 million yards 
at the end of 1937 to 474 million yards 
at the end of 1938. 

Prices for jute yarns and cloth are all 
very well maintained. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THE upward trend of the prices of pri- 
mary products noticeable at the turn 
of the year has been followed by a slight 
setback this week, both in this country 
and in the United States. Moody’s in- 
dex of the prices of staple commodities 
in the United States, for example, de- 
clined from 143.6 (December 31, 1931 
= 100) on January 4th to 142.8 on 
January 11th. 

The decline in prices has been fairly 
general. While international conferences 
on wheat and raw sugar were held this 
week, both commodities were marked 
down in price. American raw cotton 
and rubber are also cheaper on the 
week, Among metals, copper and spelter 
were cheaper but tin and lead remained 
unchanged. The world copper statistics 
for December, issued this week, showed 
an increase between the end of Novem- 
ber and the end of December of 32,000 
short tons of refined copper stocks. 
Stocks of rough copper, however, rose 
by only 4,000 short tons, a reflection of 
the curtailment of output. The com- 
parative firmness of the market in tin 
is due to the upward trend of con- 
sumption in the United States and the 
low level of stocks. 

The interruption of the upward 
movement of prices indicates that con- 
sumers are still hesitating to replenish 
their stocks. 


Metals 


Copper.—- The price of standard 
cash fell by 12s. 6d. to close on Wednes- 
day at £43 13s. 9d. per ton, due to 
poorer trade reports from the United 
States. That country’s sales to domestic 
consumers last year amounted to 
515,300 short tons, against 517,700 
short tons in 1937. While the 1937 
figure was almost 300,000 tons smaller 
than the apparent consumption of the 
same period, that for 1938 exceeded 
consumption by about 30,000 tons. 

* 


Tin. — The tin market fluctuated 
within narrow limits and the price 
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Lead and Spelter.—The prices of 
both lead and spelter lost 1s. 3d. this 
week, the price of lead closing on Wed- 
nesday at £14 15s. per ton, and that 
of spelter at £13 13s. 9d. per ton. 
There were no new reports regarding 
the progress of the talks on restriction, 
but it is known that the Import Duties 
Advisory Committee will forward its 
recommendations on the British spelter 
duty to the Government within the 
next few days. Markets in both lead and 
spelter will probably continue quiet 
until building revives in the spring. 


Grains 


Tue official Argentine report, pub- 
lished last week, confirms the expecta- 
tion of exceptionally good yields, so 
that reports of a total production of 
about 394 million quarters of wheat 
may not be exaggerated. Due partly to 
this favourable news from the Argen- 
tine and also to good rains in the 
American wheat belt, prices declined 
during the week and were on Wednes- 
day up to a shilling per quarter lower. 
Maize prices also declined at the end of 
the week, on reports of much needed 
rain in the Argentine, and barley prices 
also tended to decline in sympathy, al- 
though a fair amount of business was 
transacted. 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—T here was a brisk de- 
mand for Dominion butters, and prices 
increased by 8s. per cwt. during the 
week. Otherwise, trade has been slow, 
particularly for meat, whose prices 
tended to decline. 


* 


Colonial Produce.—The market in 
raw sugar has been quiet, with a con- 
siderable discount in forward positions. 
There was a small rise in the price of 
Accra cocoa, and demand at the tea 
auctions was steady. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.— Markets have 
been slow and the volume of business 
small. New Plate linseed to Hull has 
been quoted at £11 per ton (exclusive 
of duty) for January loading and Cal- 
cutta has been quoted at £12 12s. 6d. 
The area sown to pure linseed in India 
is estimated at 3,094,000 acres, com- 
pared with 2,948,000 acres at the same 
time last year and a final estimate of 
3,207,000 acres; very little of the old 
crop is now left for export. Other seeds 
and oils have been in small demand, 
but trade in oilcakes is about average. 


* 


Rubber.— The volume of business 
has been small, but prices have been 
maintained; the price of standard sheet 
on the spot closed on Wednesday at 
8isd. per Ib. Stocks in producing 
countries and afloat were apparently 
lower at the end of December than a 
month earlier, while consumption by 
the American tyre manufacturers con- 
tinues to increase. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY, LIMITED 


VOLUME OF BUSINESS WELL MAINTAINED 
SIR HUGO CUNLIFFE-OWEN’S ADDRESS 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of the British-American 
Tobacco Company, Limited, was held, on the 9th instant, at 7 Mill- 
bank, London, Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, Bart., the chairman of the 
company, presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr E. A. Blockley, F.C.1.S.) having read the 
report of Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Company, chartered 
accountants, appended to the accounts, 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: —Taking the 
assets site of the balance sheet first, you will observe that the item 
of real estate and buildings at cost, less provision for amortisation 
of leascholds, £816,664, shows a net decrease of £10,648. 

Plant, machinery, furniture and fittings, at cost or under, 
£545,614, shows a net increase of £24,699. 

Goodwill, trade marks and patents remain at the same figure as 
last year, viz.: £200,000, and, in view of the great value of the 
company’s trade marks, the directors remain of the opinion that this 
item should appear on the balance sheet, even if only at the nominal 
value of £200,000. 

INVESTMENTS 


The next item is investments in subsidiary companies, at cost or 
under. Investments in shares and bonds amount to £27,340,467, 
showing an increase of £230,448, and loans and current accounts 
with subsidiary companies amount to £3,098,445, showing a decrease 
of £561,126. These items total £30,438,912, which shows a decrease 
of £330,678, as against the same items in last year’s balance-sheet. 

The increase in investments in shares and bonds is primarily due 
to the purchase from Tobacco Securities Trust Company, Limited, 
of the whole of that company’s investment in Tobacco Insurance 
Company, Limited, so that your company now owns practically the 
whole of the capital of the insurance company. 

Investments, at cost or under, in shares and bonds of associated 
companies amount to £4,139,088, showing a decrease of £528, and 
loans and current accounts with associated companies amount to 
£2,114,212, showing an increase of £5,664. These items total 
£6,253,300, which shows an increase of £5,136 over the correspond. 
ing figure in last year’s balance sheet. 

Other investments, £2,025, show a decrease of £19,844, due to 
realisation. 

Stocks of leaf, manufactured goods and materials, at cost or 
under, now stand at £4,389,101, an increase of £577,142. This 
increase is chiefly due to increased stocks of leaf tobacco. 

Sundry debtors less provision for doubtful debts, and short 
loan deposit (£170,000) stand at £1,436,090, which shows an 
increase of £113,029. 

CASH POSITION 

Cash at bankers, in transit and at call, £6,009,987, as compared 
with £6,656,630 under this heading last year, shows a decrease of 
£646,643. 

Turning to the liabilities side of the balance sheet, the issued 
capital of £4,500,000 5 per cent. preference stock and £6,000,000 
6 per cent. second preference stock remains the same, but the issue 
of ordinary stock is increased from £23,687,761 to £23,702,761, 
an addition of £15,000 stock. ‘This is due to the issue of shares 
under a resolution passed at a meeting held on June 21, 1926. 

Creditors, i.e., subsidiary companies, £2,907,108, associated com- 
panies, £1,656,887 and other creditors, £4,002,635, making a 
total of £8,566,630, represents a decrease of £307,505. The greater 
portion of these balances consists of moneys deposited by your sub- 
sidiary and associated companies and provision for payment of 
taxation due to British, Dominion and foreign Governments. 

Employees’ benevolent fund, £359,662, shows an increase of 
£96,697. As you will remember, an amount of £100,000 was 
allocated to this fund at the annual general meeting last year, but 
the interest on the fund has not been sufficient to provide for 
the distribution during the year by way of allowances. 

The item of reserves for buildings and machinery now stands at 
£775,000, an increase of £25,000. 

Premium on ordinary stock issued stands at £633,808, an increase 
of £7,500. This increase is due to the premium received on the 
shares issued. 

Provision for redemption of coupons now stands at £74,753, an 
increase of £4,723. 

PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


This brings me to the last item, viz.: Profit and loss account. The 
accounts show a net profit for the year, after deducting all charges 


and expenses and providing for taxation, of £5,590,886, a decrease 
of £169,563. 

Apparently there was some disappointment over this result, but 
you will not overlook the fact that the figure of net profit is arrived 
at after providing for a full year of National Defence Contribution 
and also after providing for income tax at the increased rate of 
5s. 6d. in the £. This increased taxation more than offsets the 
decrease in net profits of £169,563. I hope you will consider that 
this is satisfactory in the circumstances subsisting during the year. 

The directors recommend the distribution on January 16th of a 
final dividend (free of United Kingdom income tax) on the issued 
ordinary stock of 8d. per £1 of stock, amounting to £790,092 Os. 8d., 
leaving £2,736,706 18s. 2d. to be carried forward. 


DIFFICULTIES OF FAR EASTERN TRADE 


We have had another difficult year. I am glad, however, to be 
able to tell you that, while our sales and those of our associated 
companies in some territories have been adversely affected, generally 
speaking, the volume of business has been well maintained. 

The difficulties to which I referred last year, created by the 
hostilities in the Far East, unfortunately still continue, and, while 
we can congratulate ourselves again on the limited extent of our 
material losses, it is inevitable that losses caused by a conflict such 
as this must be substantial. There must be a contraction in the 
volume of sales, owing to disorganisation of transport facilities and 
other usual factors attendant upon hostilities. All losses incurred 
have been provided for by the companies concerned out of their 
income. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


Over a period of years we have built up, directly and through 
our associated companies, what I think may fairly be described as a 
thoroughly efficient organisation, and this organisation, with its wide 
and long experience of the tobacco business, is in a position to meet 
effectively all normal competition. I have reminded you on several 
previous occasions that your business is a world-wide one and must 
inevitably be affected by conditions in the various countries through- 
out the world in which we or our associated companies carry on 
business. It seems unlikely that business during the current year 
will be any easier than it was in 1938, but I still look forward with 
confidence to the future, provided, as I said last year, we enjoy only 
reasonable stability in world affairs and provided we also enjoy equal 
opportunities with our competitors. 

I think you would like me to make some reference to the omission 
of the bonus of threepence per £1 of stock which was declared at 
this time last year. In spite of the increased taxation to which I 
have referred, you will see that the net profits for the year were 
nearly sufficient to have justified the payment of a similar bonus this 
year. However, in view of world conditions, your directors thought 
it wise to adopt a conservative attitude, and the sum of £266,375 
has, therefore, been added to the undivided profits to be carried 
forward to next year. 

I may also mention that the directors have declared for the year 
1938-39 an interim dividend of 10d. per £1 of stock (free of United 
Kingdom income tax) also payable on January 16th, so that the 
ordinary stockholders will receive on that date 1s. 6d. per £1 of 
stock. 

In reply to a stockholder’s question, the Chairman said: Of the 
company’s investments in subsidiary and associated companies only 
five are quoted and the market values of these show a very large 
surplus over their book figures. The other investments in subsidiary 
and associated companies—of which there are some 300 in all parts 
of the world—are not quoted, and to compute their value from an 
asset point of view is an almost impossible task. The test of value, 
however, in our case, lies in earning power and in the dividends 
receivable, and it is manifest that the high yield on the company’s 
assets as a whole justifies the opinion that they are intrinsically 
worth more than the balance-sheet figures. But even if a valuation 
were possible, involving immense labour and varying as it must do 
every year, it would serve no useful purpose, as the investments 
are held not for realisation but for income purposes, and may be 
regarded as fixed assets similar to those of an industrial company 
which sinks its capital in buildings, plant and machinery to earn 
revenue. I hope this explanation will suffice. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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JUTE INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


COMPETITION FROM IMPORTED GOODS 
DUNDEE ASKS FOR A “FAIR DEAL” 


The 18th annual general meeting of Jute Industries, Limited, was 
held, on the 11th instant, at Winchester House, London. 

Mr J. Ernest Cox (the chairman) said that looking back upon 
the past twelve months he could only describe them as extremely 
anxious ones, for the amount of new business booked was, until the 
year was almost ended, exceedingly small and the profit for months 
on end was negligible. A welcome change came in July, when 
American customers resumed shipments and the general tone of 
business improved. By that time, however, three-quarters of their 
financial year had passed, but the resumption of deliveries was of 
sufficient volume to make a considerable difference in their profit. 
The gross manufacturing profit was £30,255 lower, while dividends 
from subsidiary companies were less by £3,810 than last year. The 
net profit was £32,363, and directors recommended a dividend of 
3 per cent. on the preference shares. 

It was a matter for regret that they had been unable to main- 
tain the profit standard and the rate of dividend attained last year, 
but the state of trade had prevented them from doing so. After five 
years’ continuous improvement in production the tonnage of orders 
booked last year was 25 per cent. less than in 1937, and the number 
of bales of raw material used showed a drop of 22 per cent. 


OVER-PRODUCTION AND WORKING HOURS 


At this time last year stocks of light and heavy goods in Calcutta 
were 344 million yards, but it gradually increased until September, 
when it amounted to over 675 million yards. Faced with serious 
over-production, the Calcutta Jute Mills Association had been en- 
deavouring for a considerable time to come to an arrangement with 
the mills outside their Association, with the object of curtailing the 
number of hours worked. No agreement having been reached, the 
Governor of Bengal promulgated an Ordinance fixing the number 
of hours which the looms in the jute mills might be worked. As 
from September 26, 1938, the total number of hours was fixed 
at 45 per week in the case of mills with over 175 looms, and 72 
hours for those with less than 175 looms. Prior to the Ordinance, 
mills in the Association worked 54 hours, and some of the mills 
outside the Association as much as 108 hours per week. 

Owing to excessive production and decreased consumption, the 
Indian mills had been experiencing difficulty in keeping their 
machinery reasonably well employed, and in their endeavour to do so 
they were taking away more and more of our home trade. For the 
first ten months of 1937 Calcutta exported to the United Kingdom 
131 million yards of jute cloth, while in the same period of 1938 
148 million yards were shipped, showing that the peak had evidently 
not yet been reached. Of bags 51 millions were imported against 
$5 millions in the comparable period in 1937. To bring home to 
shareholders the implication of these figures, he might say that, on 
a conservative estimate, it would require 6,000 looms working for a 
whole year to produce this quantity of cloth and bags. In addition 
the yarn used in the manufacture of the cloth required to be made, 
and, reducing the question to one of labour, employment could be 
found for approximately 10,500 additional workers. 

The railways in this country asked for a square deal. Dundee 
asked for a fair deal, the right to live, by being protected against 
the importation of goods of Asiatic origin destined for use in this 
country but produced under conditions very different from those pre- 
vailing here. Meantime the trade was being assisted by orders from 
H.M. Government for sand bags, which had enabled manufacturers 
to restart machinery and thus employ more operatives. 

An unfavourable feature was the possibility of a reduced acreage 
in the jute-growing districts in Bengal, and a consequently higher 
price for the raw material. The Government of India was again 
reported to be determined to institute propaganda aimed at curtailing 
sowings. Any curtailment of the crop coming on the top of what 
had been estimated to be one of the smallest in recent years seemed 
to be ill-timed and to be fraught with possible serious consequences. 

As to the outlook, while they had carried forward a smaller profit 


tinue to improve, and so long as there was a necessity for 
duction of sand bags, work for their narrow looms, the products 
of hich lil ig nee ith Indi : 
wa y assured. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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TRANSVAAL AND DELAGOA BAy 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 
(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The ordinary annual general meeting of the Transvaal and 
Delagoa Bay Investment Company, Limited (Incorporated in the 
Union of South Africa) was held in Johannesburg, on December 1st, 

Mr S. C. Black presided, and, in the course of his speech, said: — 
The results show a slight improvement compared with the previous 
year, and having regard to the many influences restricting business 
opportunities during the period under review, you will, I am sure, 
be satisfied with what we have achieved. 

Our net profit, after making the usual provision for taxation and 
depreciation, amounts to £120,826, compared with £120,141 for the 
preceding year. We brought forward from last year, after paying 
the final 1937 dividend, £173,924, making £294,750. We paid an 
interim dividend of 2s. 6d. per share last June, which absorbed 
£34,688, leaving £260,062. We again placed to the reserve fund 
£15,000, leaving a balance of £245,062 to the credit of profit and 
loss account. The reserve fund now stands at £255,000. 

The interim dividend of 2s. 6d. per share was declared on May 16, 
1938. We now recommend payment of a final dividend of 4s. per 
share, bringing the total distribution for the year to 6s. 6d. per share 
= 324 per cent. free of Union of South Africa ordinary income tax, 
the same as in the previous year. 


THE TWO COLLIERIES 


Our two collieries, the Transvaal and Delagoa Bay Collieries and 
Douglas Colliery, Limited, produced jointly 1,003,262 tons of coal, 
which is an increase of 4,804 tons compared with the previous year. 
Had railway transport facilities during the year corresponded to our 
needs, it would have been possible to have raised the output mate- 
rially, but, as in previous years, the supply of railway truckage has 
been inadequate. During times of increased internal demand there 
often remains insufficient rolling stock to transport the required ton- 
mages of export and bunker coals. This not only causes difficulty 
and dislocation of working at the time, but also seriously handicaps 
the Transvaal Coal Owners Association in tendering for overseas 
contracts. The remedial measures promised last year have not yet 
entirely rectified this unsatisfactory position, and we can but await 
the delivery of further rolling stock ordered from overseas by the 
Railway Administration. 

Shareholders are aware that after many years’ service, the old 
plant at No. 2 Pit of the Transvaal and Delagoa Bay Collieries had 
become obsolete and expensive to maintain, and it was decided to 
sink a new shaft and erect a new plant at No. 1 Pit, in a central 
position convenient for working the virgin coal-bearing areas of the 
company. 

Consumers of coal are now very much more exacting in their 
demands than they used to be, and the opportunity was therefore 
taken to design and order a plant and washery which, by its flexibility 
ot adaptability, would enable us to mect any requirements of the 
trade. 

The new installation has been in full operation since the beginning 
of August last, and has given entire satisfaction. Erection was 
carried out in steel and concrete, and every modern improvement to 
increase the efficiency of the plant was incorporated. The “ Baum” 
washer, supplied by Messrs Simon-Carves, Limited, of Stockport, 
England, has handled our small coals most satisfactorily, and has 
proved easily adjustable to give the required calorific values for 
each class of coal. 


ime old plant at No. 2 Pit has now been permanently closed 
wn. 

At the Douglas Colliery, Limited, the position is entirely satis- 
factory, and the company repeated last year’s dividend distribution. 

The Transvaal Coal Owners Association (1923), Limited.—The 
Transvaal Coal Owners Association (1923), Limited, of which both 
your collieries are members, continued its sale and distribution 
activities with the greatest efficiency. 

NIGEL GOLD MINING COMPANY 
The Nigel Gold Mining Company, Limited, has, during the 


- year, made the progress predicted at our last meeting. At that time 


its maximum monthly tonnage milled was 28,000 tons, but this 
figure was increased to 36,000 tons in November last, and progress 
will continue until 40,000 tons per month are milled—the 


present 
capacity of the plant. We have the greatest confidence in the 
ultimate future of the mine. 


GENERAL SITUATION 


The Chairman, having dealt with the Company’s other interests, 
continuing, said:——The past year has been an exceedingly anxious 
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one from many points of view, culminating in the critical inter- 
national situation which developed in September last, when your 
board took such steps as it thought necessary to protect shareholders’ 
interests in the event of war, in so far as it was possible to do so. 
Although a general outbreak of war was happily averted, the world 
situation still remains unsettled. 

Within the Union of South Africa itself business is comparatively 
normal, and we have no reason to be unduly concerned about the 
future. The taxation of gold mines is still onerous, with little or no 
prospect of relief, but assuming a fairly stable price for gold, 
development of South African mining and industrial undertakings 
should continue to expand. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





FANTI CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY INCOME 


The ordinary general meeting of Fanti Consolidated Investment 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 12th instant, at Southern 
House, London. 

Sir Edmund Davis (chairman and managing director) said that 
interest, dividends and sundry receipts for the year totalled £42,821, 
only £3,432 less than the income of £46,253 received during the 
previous year, which, in the circumstances they thought satisfactory. 
Net profit on realisation of investments, £7,156, showed a reduction 
of £28,761. Bearing in mind the depressed markets and extremely 
difficult conditions prevailing throughout the period under review, 
shareholders would no doubt appreciate that there were very few 
opportunities for profitable share transactions. 

The amount at which their investments were taken into the balance 
sheet consisted of a valuation of each separate investment at market 
price or cost whichever was the lower. On that basis they showed 
at the date of the balance sheet a depreciation of £34,418 for the 
year, and they had made provision for that amount out of reserve 
account. At the end of 1937 they had had to provide £53,633 for 
depreciation, but, even though prices continued their downward 
trend during most of the past year, the aggregate market value of 
their investments at December 31, 1938, showed an appreciation 
above cost amounting to £55,594, and no part of that surplus had 
been taken into their accounts. 

Prospects for the future naturally depended on the course of 
events, and he would not attempt to prophesy, but it was reasonable 
at least to expect that, with any appreciable easing of the existing 
international tension, there should be a marked recovery in finan- 
cial activity and security values. Given such a recovery, their de- 
preciation position should improve and enable them to recover part 
of the amounts they had had to provide in the past to cover depre- 
ciation. A resolution would be submitted for the payment of a 
dividend of 9d. per share—that was at the rate of 9% per cent., less 
income tax—for the year ended December 31, 1938, and if that 
was approved the average annual rate of dividend paid over the 
period of 21 years since 1918 would work out at 10.61 per cent. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





APEX (TRINIDAD) OILFIELDS, 
LIMITED 


RECORD PRODUCTION 


The ordinary general mecting of Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields, 
Limited, was held, on the 12th instant, in London. 

Mr Walter Maclachlan, the chairman, said that the net profit 
amounted to £315,554, and the directors recommended the payment 
of a final dividend of 274 per cent., making 40 per cent. for the 
year, less tax at 2s. 10.72d. in the £, equivalent to a total of 47 per 
cent. if subject to full tax of 5s. 6d. in the £. The production of 
crude oil amounted to a record of 562,942 tons, and the total from 
the commencement up to the end of last month was approximately 
6,500,000 tons. The casing-head gasolene plant had produced 8,889 
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tons of high-grade petrol spirit. The average price per ton realised 
during the year was slightly under that for the previous year. The 
deeper zones of oil-sands had continued to provide a very high pro- 
portion of the total production from the field. 

In the vicinity of their Southern boundary highly important de- 
velopments had recently taken place. The Trinidad Petroleum 
Development Company had been testing part of their property, 
which immediately adjoined the Southern boundary, with the result 
that they were now in a position to report that they had no doubt 
that the whole of such area was oil-bearing. In view of those im. 
portant developments the Apex Company had started further drilling 
Operations in that section of its property. The first well drilled was 
yielding substantial production of good grade oil. 

The Commission appointed in 1937 by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies to inquire into the labour disturbances had pre- 
sented its Report early in 1938. In common with the other oil com- 
panies the Apex Company was supporting the institution of methods 
by which matters in dispute which might arise could be dealt with 
SO as to arrive at a fair and reasonable agreement. 

With regard to prospects for the current year, he trusted that not- 
withstanding strikes in the earlier part of the year production would 
not be materially less than that of the past year. The outlook for 
the immediate future was necessarily influenced by the conditions 
and lower prices prevailing in the United States, but the directors 
had every confidence in the long-term outlook both for the industry 
and for the company’s undertaking. 

The report was adopted. 





CLEVELAND PETROLEUM COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 


The annual general meeting of the Cleveland Petroleum Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 12th instant, in London. 

Mr E. A. Radford, F.C.A., M.P. (the chairman of the company), 
presided. 

In the course of his speech the Chairman said:—The profit for 
the past year, after charging all expenses and providing for National 
Defence Contribution to October 31, 1938, and income tax liability 
for 1939-40, and a sum of £21,730 for depreciation, amounted to 
£290,719. 

The trading profit for the year has been materially less than that 
of the preceding year owing to two outstanding causes :— 

(1) The retail prices of motor spirit were subjected to reductions 
of 4d. per gallon in July, 1937, February, 1938, and May, 1938. 

(2) A duty of 9d. per gallon was imposed in the Budget of 1938 
on commercial alcohol blended in motor spirit. 

This meant an addition to the cost of Cleveland Discol of a 
figure materially in excess of the existing margin of profit, and your 
directors were confronted with a problem of some difficulty. After 
the most careful consideration they decided to raise the price, and 
this was done by 4d. per gallon, and it is eloquent testimony to the 
popularity of Cleveland Discol and to the extent to which its merits 
are recognised by the motoring public, that I am able to tell you 
to-day that the increased price has been willingly paid and that the 
sales of Cleveland Discol have not suffered. The trading profit on 
Cleveland Discol is now a very modest one, notwithstanding a 
special concession made to us by our friends the alcohol suppliers, 
The Distillers Company, Limited. 

Cleveland Guaranteed motor spirit retains its popularity and our 
sales of this grade still form the backbone of the company’s business. 

The report was unanimously adopted; £50,000 was transferred to 
general reserve; an amount of £8,000 was set aside for staff pension 
scheme, the final dividends recommended in the report were declared, 
payable on the 27th instant, and the balance of £41,413 was carried 
forward to the current year. 

The retiring directors, Mr R. A. Carder, Sir Thomas D. Nicol, 
and Mr Frederick J. Wolfe, were re-elected, and Messrs James Todd, 
Adams and Wilcock, chartered accountants, were re-appointed 
auditors for the current year. 


sxeersin imu inna eee eee ese ene 


OIL OUTPUTS 


Oil Company, Ltd.— 


British Controlled Oilfields, Ltd.— December, 1938, 243,641 barrels, or about 


Anglo-Iranian 
Output in Iran for October, H038, 929,000 Total output week to January 7, 1939, 34,806 tons. 


tons. Total output for period January 1 to 11,711 _ barrels. Total output December, 


Attock Oil Company.—One of the 


October 31, 1938, was 8,393,000 tons. 1938, 52,460 barrels. Shipments, December, Dhulian test wells mentioned in the chair- 


British Burmah P —Outpur 1998 39,204 barrels. 


etroleum 
for December, 1938, 53,694 barrels. 


man’s speech in June has now been drilled 


Kern Oil Company.—Total output into production at about 7,780 feet. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended January 7, 1939, 
total ordinary revenue was £27,612,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £27,833,000. 
Thus, excluding sinking fund allocations 
and Defence expenditure from loans, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist last 


a deficit of 


is £249,667,000, against 
£170,336,000 a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





ers Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) Bees 
{ | ! } 
. |April1, April1, 8days Week 
La 188 > £01938, go ended ended 
an. 8, | Jan. 7, Jan. 8, Jan. 
/1938- 9 1938' |" 1939" "1938" "1939" 


Revenue 


“ORDINARY 
Income Tax '¢341150| 102,250, 111,423 12,215 11,699 


Sur-taS...ase 62,000) 16,070) 17,250) 5,290 4,680 
Bet ties | 88,000) 69,710, 58,030) 1,510! 1,250 
5 24,000| 16,290 15,330” 50| 

NDCoseere 20,000, "92, 13,680, 33, “ito 
aher Mucies| 1,250/ 610, 820, 80-40 











Total I. Rev. 536,400) 205,022 216,533 19,178 18,079 





























































































Customs ... | 227,950) 172,777 174,470 4,812 4,841 
Excise ....0 | 116,150) 89,300 88,800 900 600 
Total Cust. 
— fee 263,270 5,712 5,441 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—————— 
Morr Duties 36,000) 15,084, 14,893 3,477, 3,324 
OU. (Net 
pore $470 9,200 7,290 Dr.150 Dr.100 
c wn Lands 1,330, 1,030' 1,020) .. | 
ec, from | 
Sun. Loans| 5,250] 5,093) 5,526, 806 734 
Misc. Rec... | 1 10,934, 9,516, 829, 134 
Total Ordin- | | 
ary Revenue | 944,650| 508,465) 518,048 29,852 27,612 
Sevr-Bat. 
REVENUE 
a 
casting* ... | 80,442] 57,000] 60,160) 1,500) 1,500 
___ Total... |1025092| 565,465) 578,208 31,352. 29,112 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 
Spateen | ta eat eamelna | wan 
__ | April 1,| April 1,| 8 days | Week 
— 838 958 40 ended ended 
| Jan. an. 7, | Jan. an. 7, 
1938-39) F108" | 1930" | 1958"! 1959 
~ ORDINARY ” 
Int. & Man, 
nt. 
of Nat. Dt. |230,000) 193,328) 194,385] 10,010) 9,825 
Ireland | 8,900| 5,517| 5,974 mt 278 
Fund Serv. | 5,239) 2,532) 4,303; 343) 2,347 
Total... |244,139| 201,377) 204,662 10,610 12,450 
Supply Serv. |t702409 477,424 563,053, 16,976 15,383 
Total Ordy. | 
Expend, ... |§946548) 678,801) 767,715 27,586 27,833 
Sevr-Bat. 
EXPEND. rs 
P.O. and 
ing Votes | 80,442) 57,000} 60,160) 1,500' 1,500 
Total... 1026990! 735,801 "827,875! 29,086, 29,333 





* Revenue required to meet expenditure. 
t Excluding P : 
£112,900,0C0" ‘ost oe and mpsadenting and 


+ Aft 
passage of Finaeninns of £100,000 made during 
§ Aiter edding Navy and Air S Esti- 
Teds, Consol. und increase onan Eire Act and 
£2,150,000%" revised Civil Estimate (net increase, 


ee Act and £252,000 issued 
Danes Funds), raised the gross National 
millione £3,138,000 to about £8,420 
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WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
Net INCREASES IN = N an 
E NET AYM ETC. 
Rene g Bills....., 12,849 Bk. of Eng. Adv, 7. 4.500 
i Settlement. 9 | Pub. Dept. Adv. ... 4,810 
ithe Act ......... 270 | N. Atl. Shipping ... 30 
P.O. and Teleg. 
| (Money) Acts ... 650 
13,128 | “9,990 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 











April 1, 1938, to January 
. an 7, 1939, are 
shown below :— : , 
‘ (£ thousands) 
| Ordinary Exp. ... 767,715 Ordinary Rev. ... 518,048 
| Eire issues......... 3,758 | Eire receipts ...... 10,000 
Defence Gross. borr.270,987 
ISSUCS.........044 20,000 Less 
Incr. inbalances.. 329 Sinkg.Fds. 7,233 
Net borrowing ... 263,754 
791,802 | 791,802 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Ways and 
Treeiey Means 
Advances | Total FI 
Float-| “"0at- 
Date | Bank in ing 
Ten- | -p,., | Public of | Debt | Assets 
der P | Depts. Ene. | 
_ 1938 | | mae | 
Jan. 8 622-0! 312-4) 41-6 |: 7-0 |,983-0, 354-0 
Sept.17 537-0 334:5 48-2 ~ ... 919-7! 382-7 
» 24 526-0 345-5 49-8 | 921-3 | 395-3 
» 30) 3-4* | 49-2)... 9326 ...* 
Oct. 8 | 521-0, 379-1 | 49-3 4-0 953-4) 428-4 
» 15 526-0) 383-6 45-8 .., 955-4) 429-0 
» 22 526-0, 379-3| 41-4... 9467 420-7 
» 29 522-0 386-1 44-0 1... 952-1 430-1 
Nov. 5 517-0 405-3! 46-1 3-0 | 971-3) 451-4 
» 12 | 517-0 407-2 45-4) ... (969-7) 452-6 
» 19 522-0 403-7 41-7 ... |967°4) 445-4 
» 26 522-0 404-1 45-4) ... (971-5 449-0 
Dec. 3 517-0 445-4 49-5 |. |1,011°9 494-9 
» 10 | 507-0 465-3 46:7) ... (1,019°0 512-0 
» 17 500-0 474-2 51-5)... 1,025°7 525-7 
» 24 | 493-0 495-3 42-1 ... 1,030°4 537-4 
» a! 488-0 497-6 45-8 | 5-3 1,036°7 543-4 
Jan. _7 | 474-0 524-5 | 41-0 |_ 0-7 |1,040°2' 565-5 


ent 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill pay- 
ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 
poe to separate tender and tap issues or to cale 

te floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 











(£ millions) 
Amount Per 
Cent, 
Average |Allotted 
Dave of | ‘ Rate | at 
er Applie % mini- 
Offered ee Allotted | seems 
| | Rate 
| 
~ 1938 | wars 
Jan. 7 40-0 | 81°8 | 40°0 10 4:20 38 
Sept. 16 | 40-0 | 55-8 | 37-0 18 10-75 66 
» 23| 40-0 | 58-2 | 40-0 19 7-07) 62 
* 30) 45-0 | 68-8 | 45-0 25 1°42) 48 
Oct. "7 | 5u-0 | 71-6 | 50-0 (14 3-44 60 
» 14| 50-0 | 72-6 | 45-0 15 5-57 69 
* 21. 40-0 | 77-3 | 38-0 13 8-91, 44 
» 628 35:0 | 72-5 | 35-0 10 9-78 48 
Nov. 4| 35:0 | 67°9 | 35°0 10 5-87 44 
y» 11! 35-0 | 62-7 | 35-0 [10 6-16 52 
» 18) 35-0 | 62-6 | 35-0 14 11-37, 38 
» 25 | 35-0 | 69°6 | 35-0 17 7-80 32 
Dec. 2| 35-0 | 74:8 | 35-0 1711-03 18 
» .9| 35-0 | 68-8 | 35:0 19 2-10 52 
» 16) 30-0 | 70-6 | 30-0 20 0-79 27 
» 23) 35-0 | 62-9 | 35-0 22 0-45 44 
° 30 35-0 | 74:1 | 31-0 13 8-88 37 
ane 25-0 | 60:3 | 25-0 11 0:08 29 __ 
bills are paid ior during tollowing week, on any 
working day at applicant’s option. When normal 
length ‘, 02 days, Pills id for Saturday are 91-day 


i d there are no Monday maturities. When 
proctn ‘s 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
Seay ee Sa cat cad Tema. euch wre 
bills, ex paid for ea . 
ee-day bills. 


6th ications at £99 17s. 3d. per 
md. on to ipaid for on Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday of the following 
week were accepted as to about 29 per cent. of the 
amount applied for. Applications at higher prices 
were accepted in full. Applications at £99 17s. 4d. 
per cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday and 
at £99 17s. 3d. per cent. for bills to be paid for on 
Tuesday were accepted in full. 25-0 millions of 
Treasury bills are being offered on January 13th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 





CERTIFICATES 
Purchase 
Sales in | Number Price 

51 weeks to:— £ 
Os as 31,217,482 | 23,413,112 
Dec: 5 ee oe 31,356,105 | 23,517,079 
fe a 473,548 | 355,161 
Dec. 17,1938 ..ssssseeses 606,825 | 455,119 
Dec, 24,1938 sesseeseeees 454,022 | 340,516 






BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 

JANUARY 11, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


In Circln.... 475,643,564 


£ 





526,414,257 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Props.’ capital 14,553,000 
Rest 











Govt. Debt.. 
Other Govt. 


Silver Coin .. 


Amt. of Fid. 


Bullion 


£ 
11,015,100 


| Securities... 388,610,894 
50,770,693 | Other Secs. 90,542 


283,464 


400,000,000 
++» 126,414,257 


526,414,257 


Govt. Secs.... 96,141,164 





S Samaeeane 3,477,419 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 19,213,599 Discs. ete. 22,121,700 
Deps. : curities... 22,320,676 
Bankers... 118,138,912 mr es 
Other ...... 36,652,915 > 44,442,376 
ne 0. 

154,791,827 | Gold& Silver 
Coin......... 651,612 
192,035,845 192,035,845 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt, 


and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 








Others.......00 
Total outside liabilities 


Capital and rest 


MBINED 
Govt. debt and securities 495,797 


Discounts and advances 


Other securities 


Silver coin in issue dept. 
Gold coin and bullion.... 


RESERVES 
Res. of notes & coin in 


nt... 


Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— 
(a) warns . dept. only 
“ proportion ” 
(6) Goid stocks to de- 


posits and 


notes 


$ Fiduciary issue raised by £170 millions to £400 
millions on January 6, 1939, 


| 475,644|— 12,428 





— 6,489 
| 19,214/— 1,290\+ 6,024 
| 118,139|— 17,816|— 5,229 
36,653, — “ 


! 





389| 127 


649,649 — 32,122/— 5,821 
34,— ” 33 


18,030) + 








+ 194771 


| 22,122|— 26,784, 








22,411/— 39) 
284\—- 2 

| 127,066] — 20003 
abso 
51,422) — 17,607 
29-5%|— 6°1%| 
19-6%|—28-4% 





+ 185935 
+ 6,327 
+ 1,608 
i+ 273 


— 199998 
— 13,509 





— 7:9% 


—30'3% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 























(£ millions) 
1938 1939 
Jan. | Dec. Dec. | Jan. | Jan. 
12 21 28 ot 1i* 
Oe Tilted vd te on 
Notes in circ. | 482:1) 503-0) 504-7) 488-1) 475-6 
7 in - 
Mine dP 64°3| 53:4) 51-7) 68-3) 50:8 
. debt 
iia 219-7} 229-6) 229°7| 229-6) 399-6 
Other secs. .. 0:3} O-1; 0-0 O11; O-F1 
Gold eoee . 326-4 326-4 326°4) 326:4 126-4 
De oon eo 20-5; 19-2 
Bankers’... a 136-0 118-1 
Others eeoceseee 37:2 36°7 
Total ooceseeeeee 193-7 174:0 
Dept. Secs. 
mee 71:4) 96-2 
Discounts, etc. 48:9) 22:1 
Other cccoseeeee 22:4| 22:3 
Total overeeeees 142-7) 140°6 
ie oo °° _* 
° ‘° 
oportion” 35:6} 29-5 
aie ratiot 48:0) 19-6 


t Gold stocks in b 


circulation. 


and notes in ci 
debt was £11,015,1 





oth departments to deposits 
* At this date, Government 


00 ; silver coin in Issue D 


epartment, 
£283,464; capital, £14,553,000; rest, £3,477,419. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—A return of the Bank of Spain appeared 
in The Economist of May 28, 1938. The latest 
returns of the Banks of Egypt and of Iran a 

in ourissue of December 24th; Bulgaria, nia, 
Greece, Jugoslavia, Lithuania and Portugal, of 
December 31st; Argentina, Canada, Finland, 
Hungary, Java, New Zealand and South Africa, 
of January 7, 1939. 

BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS.—(Million Swiss gold 
francs of 0.29 grammes) 


Dec. | Oct. | Se i { Be 
| 31, | 31, | 30, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 | 1938 | i988 


ty in es 13-8 29:3 34:0 42:1 
52:3. 27-9 23-2; 17:8 
Suche funds 17-1 14-4 19°68 16°6 





1 


(a) Commercial bills | 122-1 153-6 158- 


Long-term commitmts : | 
(1) Annui ae +S 
(2) Govt. 
Short and sight ry 
(a) Central banks: 
Own account ...... 17 
For acct. others ... 
(6) Other deposits... 
Sight deposits—gold... 


153-5 152-8 152- 
109-4 102-0, 101- 


5 
(6) Treasury bills ... | 110-6 47-5 60-9 72-1 
‘Time funds at interest | 38:4 52-1 50:1, 35-6 
Sundry bills & invests... | 294-5. 248-2 246-4 261-8 
Other assets ............ | i-i; 12-9 4°5 0-9 
LIABILITIES 
Cap. and reserves ...... | 148-2 149-3 149-3 149-3 
9} 
5 


il 13 


wae 
_ Seow 
Noans 
Cweneo 
Mover 
i 0 OW 


aE 
: 
iE 
ie 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 
12 U.S.F.R. BANKs Jan. | Dec. | Jan. Jan. 
RESOURCES maim] s. | & 
Gold certifs. on hand | 1938 | 1938 | 1939 1939 
and due from Treas. | 9,120, 11,714 11,838 11,868 





Total reserves ......... 9,532) 12,063 12,212 12,294 
Total cash reserves ... 404 340 365 418 
Total bills discounted 11 7 4 5 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 1, 1) 1 1 
Total bills on hand ... 12) 8 5 5 
Industrial advances ... 18) 16) 16 16 


Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564) 2,564 2,564 2,564 
Total bills and secs. ... 2,594 2, 587, 2,584 2,585 
Total resources ........- 12,814, 15,566, 15,654 15,601 


LIABILITIES 

F.R. notes in circn, ... 4,190 4,433) 4,441 4,375 
te of excess mr. | 

1,390) 3,480 3,300 3,440 


bank reserve account | 7,193 9,034 8,819 aes 
deposits .....0+0 115, 413 891 

Total deposits ......... 7,710, 9,997 10,146 10.389 
a paid i in Tend surplus 308) "310, 311 


Tota! liabilities — 12,814, 15,566, 15,654 15,601 


issishiiaiags 80- 1% '83-6%/83-7% 83-89% 
USER Bans ano % m meee 
Treasury COMBINED 





M id st ock 2,755, 14, 14,565) 14,577 
onetary gold stock... | 1 ! 1 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. : , 





CULFERCY .........000000 cad 2704 | 2,805 
Money in circulation... | 6,395, 6,858 6,839, 6,716 
Treasury cash and de- - 

posits with F.R. Bks. | 3,743' 3,064 3,616 3,585 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—AMillion = 2S 


Jan. 7 Jan. 

13, 12, 

1938 1938 1930 | 1939 
Total reserves ... |3714-9'5223- 2a 13 2/5471- 6 
Total bills discounted 3°7) 7 1-2 
Bills bt, in mkt. | 0-2, 0-2) 0-2 
Total U.S. secs. | 739-5 813-4 724-6, 724-6 
peel see one some, 747: ot 729-8) 729-9 
bank reserve account |3181-4/4616- 1 4599-3'4670-8 

Reserve to deps. and | 

. __ FR. notes ..........-. *9%'87-5% 89-4% |89-4% 





FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS. =Million co. #9 _ 


s 
ASSETS 2 1938 | 3 1938 3 1938 
Investments ............ 12015 15:08 13.289) 13919 
oes poriomnnean | ; 
Reserve banks ...... 5,427 7,337 6,980 17,057 


Due from domestic bks. | 1,886 2,460 
3886 2, 2,389 2,410 









:demand...... | 14,431; 16,013 ous 15,986 
ieee - a 5,124) 5,141| 5,160 
U.S. Government ... 691 639, 637 
es 5,532 6,720 6,454) 6,580 

AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 

—Million £A’s 
i 
ASSETS 1 
Gold and ish stg. 16-03 
po pom &c. 4-96 
sand Keon. uals 39-07 
and advances 15-83 
LIABILITIES 

Notes issued ............ 50-03 

Res. pm. on gold sold 7: 
Deposits, Aonnccccccccese o-ae 


ee Rl NT 


BANK OF FRANCE.—AMillion francs _ 
Jan. | Dec. ; Dec. | kewl 

6, | 20, | “5, 
| 1938 | 1938 1938 | 1939 


GAE® ...vccccintie veth science 58,933, 87,265 87,265 87,265 
Bills: Commercial...... 9,171 12,456, 11,590. 9,842 
Bought abroad 856 850) 781, 781 
Advances on securities | 3,909 3,708 seis 3,686 
Thirty-day advances ... 723, 523 839 
Loans to without 10,0001 
aenans See geen 3,200) 1 10,000) 10, 
(6) provisional ...... 31,909 20,627 20,627) seer 
™ en 5,580 5,570 ee 5,530 
pt. > > 
Other assets ............ 4,248 4, tee 4,460 4,837 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation . 93,474 108779 110935 111520 
Public ...... 3,217| 6,066, 5,061) 5,270 
Private 18,279 27,636) 25,397 23,669 
Other liabilities ......... 3,558 3,060) 2,916) 2,949 


Gold to ee oe 13 '51:2% 61-2% 61°69 '62-1% 


* Revalued Nov. 17, 1938, at 27lp milligrams. 


REICHSBANK 
Million Reichsmarks 


; Jan. ; Dec. | Dec, | Jan. 
8, , 
1938 | 1938 1938 1939 





ASSETS 

CONG cccccisbcccdedogaescs 70:7 70-8 70°8 70-8 
Of which depstd. abroad =. 3 10-6 10°6 10°6 
Res. in foreign currencs.| 5°7 5°6 5:5 5:7 
Bills and cheques ...... '§327-17252- $ 8244. 0'7226-2 
Silver and other coin... | 168-9) 134-0 116-5) 167-9 
Advances .....cce0se0e08 47°8 47-1 44-9 44-1 
Investments .....+.00++5 393-5 846-1 854-5 851-8 
nee neecshbtiones 800-7 1374- 6 1504- 7, 1373°5 
aeons In aieeieaien oo PAT: 6 7629: que: 6.7705: 1 
ome —. maturing 

naoduedacnet 723- 11002: 9.1527: 5 950-0 
One tabilitics seinen 330-6 433-6 426-2 420-4 


Cover of note circulatn. '1-49% 100% 093% 0-99% 
NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 


illion belgas 

| Sen. | ‘Dec. | Dec. Jan. 

ASSETS 1938 i 1938 | 1938 1939 
niditibihecensennaoel 3,563 3,438 3,428 3,428 
Siieer and other coin.. 48 53, 55| 51 
Foreign exchange, etc.| 950 914 922, 926 
. Bills and securities...... 597, 606 594) 577 
Advances .......ccceeves 33) 52) 41) 43 

LiaBILiti 

Notes in circulation “= — 4,398 4,418 
s: Govt. ...... 114 75 
Other ...... on iio 440 445 


NATIONAL BANK OF 
CZECHO-SLOVAKIA.—Million Cz. kr. 








‘Dec. ; Nov. ; Dec. 
31, 30, 23, 31, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 | 1938 
Gold .....000.-005- a‘ an — a a 4 
Gold against gold Ss. 
Balances abroad and | 
foreign currencies ... 479 | 1,267, 1,248 
Discounts and advances | 2,635) 3,145 2,331) 3,550 
Bank ase coe = circulatn. | 6,902) 6,870) 6,628 
notes in | 6, | 6,950 
Deposits .........00000+8 292,403 «659 «656 


BANK OF DANZIG 
Million I a gulder 
| ‘Nov. | Dec. | Dec. 















30, 31, 
ASSETS 1s 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold coin and bullion = a = 28 28 -34 
Danzig subsid. coin . 3 . 
Balances abroad oe 
bills ......... 4-1 4:12 2°39 
Discounts ............+2 14- 24°71) 26°52) 24-89 
Notes in circulation ... | 36- 39- 37-01) 41-17 
Depositson demand... | 11- 17-78|_ 19-90! 1 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
1938 1939 
Gold coin and bullion 444 
pupes ane, obesooeevone 698 
aces abroad......... 1 on 
Iadien® Govt. cupss 
Securities............00+ 323 
Investments ........000+ 52 


1,814 
82 
11 119 
















- are 538,583,653 


NATIONAL BANK OF DENMARK 


Millic on kroner 
“Dec. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec” 
31, | 31, | 30, | 31, 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 193g 


Gold coin and bullion | 117-8) 117-6 117-6 117-6 


Foreign bills & balances | 72:5 112-1) 117: 
Home bill, securities | | ars 
enshhentnies *7| 322°8 362-6 308 
fund ...... 103-1) 59-8 50-8 58.8 


91-6 86-7 74:6 59-5 
417-1) 434: 9) 414:3 441-1 








Deposits .......<++++« seve | 114-9) 125-5) 164-6 141. 
Foreign liabilities ...... | 10°3| 16:3) 27-2 24 
BANK OF JAPAN.—Million yen 
Dec. be Nos Dec. | Dec, 
18, 10, | 17, 
1937 | 1938 1938 | 1938 





ASSETS 
Coin & bullion: Gold m 0 501-3) 501-3 47-1 
Other 3] 50-51 49-2) 47. 
Spec. fd. for for. exch. ‘ 300-0, 300-0, 300-0 
Discounts and advances | 619: 9) 504-9) 466°9) 471-2 
Government «. | 898-0/1407-2 1495 -211778- 7 
93° 7, 151-7, 146:3 143-8 


Notes issued ............ 1864+ 3/1953 -3 2105-4 2236-4 
Deposits: Government | 256-2) 662-9 403-5 556-8 
Other ...... 83-6! 85-2! 201-8 129-6 





BANK OF LATVIA 
Million lats 


Jan. | Dec. | Dec. | Jan. 
3, 5, | 26, | 2, 
ASSETS 1938 1938 1938 | 1939 
Gold coin and bullion | 77°55) 82:60 82-60) 87:69 


Silver COIN ......c0cccecee 13°42) 12-12) 11°88) 12-14 
Foreign currency ...... 43°39) 42-23 42-44 37-62 
Treas. notes and change| 8°40) 8-25, 7:48 9-21 
Short-term bills......... 51-70 49-21) 48-04 49-29 


Loans against securities | 87-66'102-42 113-61/113-06 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 62:90) 82-03) 83:05 80-57 
Deposits & currnt. accs. |149-22 148-03 155-53 157-79 
Government accounts 54-07' 56-69 57-71 59: 97 


NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 
a SAS Sk + im | on 
10, | 1 2, 9, 
1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 
eves |1385°8)1462°1/1461-2) 400.9 
16-4, 27:8, 27-1 








201-6) 307- 
874-9) 987-6)1020-4| 987-9 


175-5) 146-3) 154-4) o40. 
578-6! 696-8) 655-2 ®°9'4 


paige: 7 at ‘OF NORWAY 
Million kroner 


Jan. — mee. | Jan. 
1938 1938 1938 | 1939 
152-8) 147-7 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation . 
Deposits : 8 Govt. .. 

6) Other .. 





s ASSETS 

Coin and bullion (gold 
FOSETVE) .00c..cccecseee 135-3) 147- 

Bal. abroad & for. bills | 194-1) 190-8 188-7) 185-6 


= not in : res. 44. 62- ty 62°8 
orwegian oreign 

Govt. securities ...... 106-6) 134-1) 136:6 135:°4 
113-4 102-3) 117-3) 114:8 


we» | 432-2} 450-0 ond 458°2 
Deposits at sight ...... 113-5] 147-7] 129-9) 144-7 





ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
ea 434:9| 441-6) 444-8) 445-2 
For. exch. and balances | 36:1) 12 0) 17-1, 18-0 

discounted ......... 660-9' 838-3) 784-8 830:8 
scans onaies: socusitios oes 85-5; 84:2 112°1 
Treas. 51:6 62:2) 81:9 

OE eed a 133-7 121-4 135-4 131-4 

Notes in circulation ... |1059- 51372. 8 1336- -5 1406-2 
liabilities : Govt 35- 9-0 14-5) 1:4 
i aac islertalaneec 324-2! 196. uy 224. 9 249-8 


B2S~5) 
Sse P| 


8283 eisfey 
Coos CUUS Oe 


& 








Se eee er eee ceeereeeees 


Advances .......... dsece 
Securities 


see eeeeeseoeoes 


Notes in circulation ... 


J 


N 


— oo OYVY errr 
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LONDON 
(£ thousands) 
Se Week ended i regate fom 
Month of December Wednesday | anuary 1 to 
——$—<—___—— ieetateenienadinecs 
Change i. its i. ails Jan. 12, | Jan. 11 
1937 1938 + | 1938 1938 1939” 
of 
—, 25 3a |%i|6 | 6 10 9 
ah .. |2,890,859/2,978,386| + 3-0 720,973) 651,896! 1,302,947! 1,087,353 
some olitan «... | 179,477| 170,703|— 4-9 47,450, 47,395, ” 86,927| ° 67,06 
Country ....++ " | 313,695, 299,527|— 4:5  90,546| 92,919 158,503} 129,164 
Total ....+006 3,384,031 3,448,616 + 1: s 858,969 2.10) 1548.37) 1,283,586 
"y ae a 
PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
Week ended e from 
{camer aeeper Seeeipoennertiee 
Change | Jan. 8, | Jan. 7,\ Jan.8, Jan. 7 
1937 | 1938 | “"¢"** | “1938 | 1939 1938" | 1939" 
No. of working 
days :— | 2 25 % 6 | 6 7 6 
BIRMINGHAM | 12,115 | 11,062 |— 8-6 3,701 | 3,788| 4,246 3,788 
BRADFORD .... | 3,754 | 3,634 |— 3:1 824 1,262 990 | 1,262 
BRISTOL......... 5,494 5,154 |— 6-1 1,373 | 1,475 | 1,505 | 1,475 
HOLA: scosssrsoonse 3,719 | 3,402 |— 85) 1,110; 986] 1,106 
LEEDS .......++0+« 4,045 | 4, + 5:7. 1,392 1,370} 1,726| 1,370 
LEICESTER .... 3,202 3,114 |\— 2:7) 936 961 1, 961 
LIVERPOOL..... 26,268 21,516 |—18-0 | 6,068 | 5,829 | 7,494*| 5,829 
MANCHESTER | 44,109 | 39,675 |—10-0 11,741 | 11,804 | 14,525 | 11,804 
NEWCASTLE... | 6,675 | 6,571 |— 1:5 1,475 1,823 | 1,791 | 1,823 
aa 2,206 | 2,157 |— 2:2 772 | 750! 886 750 
SHEFFIELD .. 5,141 4,787 |— 6-8 1,968 | 1,739 2,257 1,739 
Total : 11 Towns. | 116,728 | 105,350 |— 9-7 31,361 31,787 37,753 | 31,787 
DUBLIN ........ : a ‘aa a 5,898 | 10,615 | 5,8984} 10,615 
' 
t+ Based on average working day. * Estimated. + 1 calendar week. 


MONEY RATES 


LONDON 
| | 
ie. Wait | 7, | Jan. 9, \Jan. 10, Jan. 11, Jan. 12, 











1939 1939 1939 | 1939 | 1939 


Bank rate (changed % % % % % % % 





WD ists ctbsietatininen 2 
cee . . , - ? : 
ys’ ’ drafts ‘ 9 9 9 9 
3 months’ do. ...... : 3 ~ ok, 6 a6 816 
jos i as | ge | | He 8 ee5e | 9: 6-58 916-53 916-53 9 6-53 
Discount Treasury Bis trrd | ae-Me | he-K | aherB| thee | thes 
months’ .........045 9 9 9 9 % | 9 
3 months’ ......,..... cw 88 16 a8 916 86 
Loans—Day-to-day Si ve ot 1p-1 tot 1g-1 19-1 et 
IR casciiiibeneseidinss 1 1 lp-1 lp-1 Ipel 1 
Deposit allwnes. : Bk. * = Ig ip i, i, 
Discount houses at call 1b lp ly lg lg 12 12 
At notice .....ses.0000 a 54 5g Bq 34 3 54 
Comparison with previous weeks 
ial. Bank Bills Trade Bills 
SF RRS LER Deh Be SRD 
3 Months i Months | 6 Months 3 Months 4 Months 6 Months 
1938 % % ° o % % % 
Dec. 15... | 1-134 | 15;g-1 Bie Big | 2te-3 | 25-314 | 3-3i2 





x» 22...) Ie2 | I-Lhg 1-1lyg 1-11 21lo-3 234-21 3-31 
i 6 2. 4 4 2 
jan >. . | Ig? lig ly 1 , 212-3 234-314 3-312 
an. i2 39) lod He He—5e 34 212-3 234-314 3-312 
» 12...) Wel %6 916-58 1y 6-34 212-3 234-314 3-312 
nc ae aesteet 
NEW YORK 


node ining Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 


Jan. 12, Dec. 14, Dec. 21, Dec. 28, Jan. 4, Pe 31, 
1938 1938 1938 1939 
Call money % % % _ "% ~ 
+ mbapngnt ae Te wiieeninea 1 1 1 1 1 1 
ime money (9 daa! mixed 
Bank COMB) ins sccesscane ee - Wy 1ly 11 114 11g ll, 


nk acceptances oe —_——"S Rates——_————_, 
1 1 1 1 1 lg 
es ob ke 
; 2 1 1 lg lg 
ercial a 4g i t t i 
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EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 
(a) Active Exchanges 
(Range of the day’s a eo 


| 
I at Par of | 
£ 





j 


| Jan. 10, | jan. so 
1939 | 1939 


Jan. 7, 
1939 


Jan. 6, 
1939 


re esenantnesnesteneuts-seeesnnnensemne 
if 
New York, $.. | $4- 8625 4° 64-  467le- 467-4 6634- |4-6634- |4-665 


Jan. 12, 


Jan 
1939" 1939 




















G7l2 685g) 6833/6758; 671g) 1 
Montreal, $ .. | 4-8625 4-68-71 4-71-/4-7034~" |4-7054-" |4-705¢- 4-708 
Zip} Wiel 7134) 7184) Tig 


: 7 
Paris, Fr. ...... | 124: 21 N76 wn ee '1767g- — |17615;6— |177- 
1771» | 1771 1771 5 
Brussels, Bel...) 35-004 \27- 50-65) 27- 65-75 27-66-73 27: 62-69 27: 63-68) \27- a8 
Milan, L. ... 92-46 881g-73 (8854-8914 8812-891, 8812-89 885-89 | S85g-7g 
z P “123 | 88-127 | 89-00; 88-82; | 88-82; | 88-82: 
urich, Fr. ls ab \20- 40-555 54 68-78 20- *66-74 20-63-69 20-65-69 20 -65-69 


ns, Dr. 540-555 540-555 540-555 | 540-55 
ps tt Fl. 12-107 3. 53-59 r ee ie 58-61 (8: 571i |8- 38-60 see 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 20-43 [11-56-66 


60 
1l- 63-70 ll: 64-70) 11-63-67 11: 63-66)11- 62-66 


a ¢ — |541p-591,/541p-5919 pea 2ip-57| 53-58 15319-5812 
Br. India Rup. | ¢18d. 17832— per, s 172332~ [172952 1T2%59~ 72M 
one mre § | f e154 aie15i9 Mie Sls 147¢-151g| Mipisisieg ish 
a a ceese |#5°899d. | Statm aa | 3116*m 3lig*m | 3lie*m | sheen 
B. Aires, $ ... | 11-454 | 25g 25¢1 ol [20 | 20-35— | 20: 37- 


rd At 
17-13h- 17-13h | 17- 13h) 17-13 | 17°13 | 17°13h 
Valparaiso, $.. 40 116e(]) | 116e(2) | 116e(/) | 116¢e(/) | 116e(J) | 117e () 
ontevideo, $ | T5ld. [|18!o-1912/1812-19l> 18lo=1919/181>~-1919/ 1819-1919! 1814-1914 
Lima, Sol. ... | 17-38 |22lo- 221 = (2212— 221 22ig— — |2212— 
M Pes. 0-6 lu = y “23%al uy aan 23lol 23iol | 2319 
exico, ° nq’t’ nq’t’ nq’t’'d | Unq’r'd | |Unq’ vd | Unq’r'd 
Manila, Pes. .. |+25-66d./259;5- , 25°16 Se 259;6- Vin 25716 * \253,6- 125%, 6- 
1€ 16 15, 15 
Moscow, Rbls. on jae 655¢- 24: T1424: *81- 5 ae TA35~ 124: 1534~ (24: T435- 
79| 81341 = 75] 761) S75 
Usance: T.T., Rio de —— Lima, Vi Valparaiso (90 days). * Sellers. + Pence 
per unit of local currency. + Par 8-235lz9 since dollar devaluation on February 1, 
1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (e) Latest 
“export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (h) Average remittance rate for 
importers. (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 
of Anglo-Italian debts. (/) Nominal. (m) Official. 


(6) Other Exchanges 











| 


Par of 








January 6, January 11, January 12, 
London on Exch. 1939 1939 1939 
per £ 
| 
Helsingfors, M. ........ +» | 193-23 22619-227 2261>~227 2261-227 
Madrid, Pt. ........+. wees | 25.221 100-300/ 100-300 100-300/ 
2 106-50g 106-50; 106-50; 
Lisbon, Esc.........++ suse | 20 110-1103 110-1103, 110-1103 
Budapest, Pen. .......++«+ 27-82 2310-24 2310-24 2319-24 
Prague, KC.......c00000s vee | $16410§ 135-137 13534-13634 | 13534-13634 
Danzig, Gul. .........00+ 25-00 2439-78 2415-25 2419-25 
Warsaw, Zl. ..0...ssceeeees 48-38 2439-78 2412-25 2415-25 
TNs LAB deccccoccconscces 25-2219 2454-2534 2434-2534 2454-2534 
Bucharest, Lei .......+++++ 813-8 650-670 650-670 650-670 
Istanbul, P. 110 575* 575* 575* 
stanbul, Pst. .........+0++ 582k 588k 588k 
Belgrade, Din. ........ esos | 276°32 204-214 204~214 203-213 
MGV: LR... seccccccscosee 48 -66 2714-2814 2714-2814 2714-2814 
Mele. LAM, ccsscsccscecocee | 673-66 370-400 370-400 370-400 
Tallinn, E. Kr.....eeeeee | 18°159 1754-1834 1734-1834 1754-1834 
TR | 18-159 | 19-85-95 | 19-85-95 19-85-95 
Stockholm, Kr. ......+++ 18-159 | 19-35-45 19-35-45 19-35-45 
Copenhagen, Kr.......++ 18-159 | 22-35-45 22 - 35-45 22-35-45 
Alexandria, Pst.........00+ Q7lo 9733-53 9739-58 973g-5g 
Kobe, Yer ......ccceseeees | $24:58d. | 1315; s14lig 1315;6-141i¢ 1315; 6-14lig 
Singapore, $ ......eeee | ¢ 28d. | 2715;6-28116 | 27)5j9-28hig | 2715:6-28hi6 
SURI, accceusnksetines 12-11 8-55-59 85612-5912 8-56-59 
Bangkok, Baht .......++++ | $21-82d. | 22ke-h6 =| 22h6—h6 221;6-516 


x: T., except Alexandria (Sight). ).  * Sellers. t Pence per unit of | local 
omnes: § Par, ” 107 10516 since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 
for payments to the Bank of England. (j) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement. 


(k) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. () Nominal. 
LONDON—FORWARD 


(Closing quotations) 
a i nRO ae aaen 





Jan. 11, 














' 


; 
Jaoae? | Tio30" 1909" Jessy” | "1939 | ae 
1939 1939 
anes ee Per£ | Perg£ | Per£ Per £ | Per £ Per £ 
| | A 
| 





“Ta 7 ae} ek ek a 
1 Month | 3ynbg 34n59 {1119216 1 ig last Big—lhe 


es ome ats-Aig | 18prDlg | Mgn1 | 159-133 | Me-23q | M2-11g 























3 55 | 2lg-l7 | 2-154 134-15g | 2lg-2 | 21g-17g | 2le-1%8 
(a), (d) (d) | () (d) (d) 
Month nag ver a Par | Par Par 
ar 






















me 
ru an 
== 5 

































; a ar-ljed| Par-ig | Par-lg {| Par-l¢ 
oi Par-l3d fie lglg | lie-t:6 | Sie—6 
——_— —_ a 
th | 15 Pi, 2h | nr} ni?) 
dam, - =~ =~ 
sane Set ee 2in-2 | 32g | 275-235 
3 41-312 4-3 | 4lg-31q | 414-314 | 414-314 
(d) | @ (d) (d) 
| vi} | 1! 1 11 1 en 
cent. ~~? Parid Par-1 2 2-212 2-212 
{ 1-3d | 1-3% | 312-412 | 3-4 
(p) (p) (p) (p) 
Geneva, 419-212 4-3 43 4-3 
cent. 75 | 75 | 75 | 75 
10-8 10-8 1012-812! 1012-81g 


(d) Discount. 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
Week ended January 12, 1939 




























































































NEW YORK : 
sineslbeShseomiislctas Mele oo Export . i 
; 7 an. 9, | Jan. 10, | Jan. 11 To Bullion | Goi 
New York on 1930 41939" i008" im39° | 1939 | 1939 = 
Beier Se eo eal ae Cents | Cents Cents | Cents | Cents Norway ‘1 h 
Cents | Cents | Cents Cents | Cents | Lents |§ South Africa .....c.-| $15,599 nee | INOPWEY occ cccccceee re 
46312 | 46614 | 46755} 466lg | 466%6| 466 Germany |........... 18,205,“ 
; 467\g 468316 467 467515 46673 ~=|~«=X3British E. Africa......| 32,753) .... | Netherlands ......... ote 70,720 
46414 | 467 4681;5 46673 467516 ae’ ante ceggnecesocsecs coe | 518 
2-6254 | 2-6334 26414 | 2-6354 | 2-637 = 63916 Hong Kong a etbecoes 720, = 16,021 
16-86 16-8812 (16°90 16°90 16-90 6°89 nited States ....., 1,203,653, is 
possanel 122-58 (22-59 (22-58lp 22-50 (22-61 22: 60'2 Other Countries .., 121 125 
52614 | 5-26l4 | 5-261y 5-26lg | 5-26lg | 5+264 enh 
40-12 140-10 40-10 40-09 40-0812 | 40-09 | MN cans 1,222,946 87,384 
54°35 (54-40 54-42 54-4012 54-3912 | 54-38l2 ee 
20:74 (20-87 (20-92 (20-85 \20-87 20-85 SILVER 
23-34 23-48 (23-53 23-47 (23-48 | 23-4612 WD ..,ccabdoades 2,200) 
23-92 [24-06 [24-11 (24-05 [24-07 | 24-05 Sweden ........0... 2,070 
0-85lg | 0-85lg | 0-85%— | 0-85%s | 0855s 08534 Norway ......csss00 769) | 
pee eis eee bee mie | Sar ee AS an 
16-70 16-65 16-62 (16-63 [16-60 | 16-55 United States *..... 70,333. 
\28-81 |28-98 {29°04 [28-97 (28-99 28 -96 Other Countries ... 565) 27 
| 5-95 5 9 | 5:95 | 5-95 | 5-95 5-95 ——_ —_ 
cee ea ote | We sed: 77,795] 9,721 
Usance: T.T. t Official. ~~ * Including other countries. 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
(£ thousands) MARTINS BANK LIMITED 
Dec., Dec., Dec., Dec, ( thousands 
LIABILITIES 1937 1938 ASSETS 7 _ £ ) a 
Deposits, etc. .......0.++- 454645 4335081 Cah anniv oni 4b 53,241 LIABILITIES 1937 1938 Assets 1937 1836 
oA Phan ee $430 430 Money at call and notice 27,069 26,208 | Capital ...........scecceee 4,16@ 4,160 | Cash at Bank of England 10,161 Liss 
“B” shares oo...cccse 11,761 11,761 | Bills discounted ......... 50,363 54,594 | Reserve  oo.ccsccsccsseesee 3,500 3,550 | With other banks......... 4,164 4, 
“COC” ghares oo... 667 667 | Investments ...........0.0 102,423 96,877 | Dividend ........c.ccce0se ie PE grerenconrenne 7,275 6100 
Reserve fund ............ 10,750 10,750 | British Linen Bank ...... 3,720 3,721 | Carry forward ............ 309 328 | With banks abroad ...... 202 «245 
Union Bk. of Manchester 750 750) | Deposits ........css0eeeves 95,508 100,038 — 
Other Banks..........0000 2,498 2,525 | N in ci Total cash..........s000000 . 21,802 21,564 
AdVANCes ........crcreeeeee 196,265 199,45 (T.O.M.)  ceseeeeceeeeees 1 21 | Treasury bills .......... * 3,265 
Acceptances, €tC. ...... 8,533 14,933 COPMANCES ......00c0cce00 3,276 2,829 | Bills discounted ........ + 1,290 1,414 
atocesedianl Endorsements, etc. ...... 6,543 5,370 meenann subebeveeocinas a ne 
er 469,786 474,622 Death. scteisnetnnes 469,786 474,622 Int transi sit. eens 1,250 951 
Premises .....0.ccc0s0s- 2647 2,743 
Acceptances and en- 
GLYN, MILLS AND COMPANY dorsements, etc. ...... 9,818 8,199 
(£ thousands) th fictive 113,691 116,608 TE i dietitenin 113,691 116,608 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
LIABILITIES 1937 - 1938 ASSETS 1937 1938 ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED 
as outa dl 1,060 1,060 | Coin, etc., at Bank of thousands 
Reserve fund ............ 5 530 SINE — cinassinsensaes 5,967 5,472 Dec & ) i 
on. 37,376 35,809 wank ree z ; ~ 2878 2163 Lrastuiries 1937 1938 Assers 1937 1938 
ACCEPTANCES .......20e0e00e 2 I at notice . 
eee Bills discounted sanananee 657 1,074 RE cnccctuppsorsesovons » Wy FRE Fees eran 653 674 
British Govt. securities 9,388 8,980 | Reserve  ....-...sssseseees 1 1, British and Indian Govt. ee 
a securities ......... Las Ese Loans, deposits, etc. ~~ im SCCUFITIES 2... eeceeeee 13, — “SS 
A... 322 % Rebate on bills discounted “153  °163 | Bills discounted ......... 15,387 24,066 
Bank premises ..........++ 740 Profit and loss ..........+ 214 217 | Loans and sundry accts. 3700 «438 
OD iccrremens 42,478 40,903 SS eae 42,478 40,903 OG divocdicsein 30,425 34,934 nell Gnaieiees 30,425 34,934 
INDUSTRIAL PROFITS TABLE (B).—RAaTEs OF INTEREST AND DIVIDEND 
uarter ended December 31, 1938) 
SUPPLEMENTARY TABLES " , 
(See leading article on page 60) Rate 
Debent Rate Rate Rate | of 
TaBLe (A).—Prorits By INDUSTRIAL GRouPS Group Capital” ‘a of a a pie | Div. 
year 
(Quarter ended December 31, 1938) int. Div. we fagot 
Total Profits (after | Division of Total 
No. eng e auaereere Breweri 25,3$0,792| 4° 4:4 19,360,06 5” 2| 27 A, 597 14°9 18°7 
TOWRTICS 2... cceceree > . > > . 
of nee b asian, Oe: 2,564,21 ‘| 5-0 | 4,000,000| 6-2 2,375,000} 5°8| 5-4 
inan . n: 
Investment ...... 17,154,278) 4:2 | 14,334,386) 4-8 | 32,308,729 6-6 | 7:2 
etc. Hotels & Restaurants| 1,972,547, 4-4 | 3,173,725] 5-7.| 3,792,770, 3°5| 5:0 
Jeon. Coal ond Steet 11,311,368) 4-5 | 9,117,672] 6-3 | 26,559,666] 10-7 | 9:7 
Or, 
trl Be gree a noegses) $5 | mugen) a7 | reaaeze te 8 It 
21-3| 40-6 Rubber... | _ 532,929 6-6 | _ 532,144] $°0 | 16372084] 5-4 | 9°) 
63:0 | 17-0 OE aes 8,815,760, 4-3 | 9,166,480) 5-7 004,998, 7:8 3 
30-5 | 28-6 Shops and Stores 752,081| 5-6 | 4,948,468 6-8 | 4,402,553] 10-8 | 7: 
OO 1 2ED SRE cccucctcaaees 184,688] 4-9 435,200, 5-8 690,099 4:9| 7:8 
35:3| 407 Telesraphs ‘ele: Nil Nil 250,000| Nil 
: Wo. FREED © saccannaiens sae ont 000 sas 
2 «3-3 34-8 Textiles wane 4,973,159] 5-1 | 9,113,375 1-4] 6,783,016} 0-9| 1:3 
| 27-9 | 39-4 | 32-7 ae ca 462,000) 5-0 | 1,400,000} 4-9 | 2,510,070} 7:°5| 7:2 
B) 25-4 | SOB 1 SDS Tests nn occocneseses 23,787,633) 4:4 | 19,847,614 3-4 14,753,561 3-8) 39 
Te it ~ pee . ing Materials 2,411,652) 4:3 | 4,103,934) 5-5 | 6,005,470) 11-6 | 10°5 
Tramways and Omnibus ...... 12-1 | 33-4| 54-5 muita, Delt dinev : 2,856,435) 4:3 | 5,412, 5-2 | 12,821, 13-5 | 13-6 
caccnesses et seeceseesereeceees 2 a. a's co Bain Nil ht 1,436,350) 6-5 1,294,628) 26°5 15:2 
Food, and Drink 12:8 | @:2| 30:0 spines et. sseenenes | 2060461) 3-6 18257293) 7-2 | 6.173.073) 5°0| 148 
Newspapers, Printing, etc. 37-8 | 25-5 | 36-7 eee a Sictice rading aS 5c 36 12279,485 5-1 $516.08 g2) 2-8 | 5:7 
RUIOD  - ccdicesencnnesnencceeseceoe 8-7 | 80-8 10-5 Miscellaneous ...... é 664,079 5-4 | 33,767,220, 7:2| 8:6 
Warehouse and Trading......... 59-7 | 36-3 40 scien 
oe : eee oe on fname Fe ray | Pe 
48-8 | 37-3 
* 564 Companies. + 549 Companies. 
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LL Ne LE eet tanatatteeeteneatasaataaaae vin name 
Investment 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 
























ee ————— 
Gross Receipts, week ended Jan. 8, 1939 
(£’000) 
Miles 
Open | 
Passen- | Mer- Coal Total Total 
ger chandise and ae Goods | Receipts 
Be 
a Ee ee { 
a 6956 | 382 | 449 | 304 | 753 | 1135 
BOOP... inensesonbiablaen 6,831 366 345 278 623 | 989 
a ee nub 6315 | 262 | 297 | 255 | 552 | ea 
SOM... ,, .ceinsteetaeel 6,315 244 223 213 436 680 
Great Wesco | gaz | 60 | 309 | aze | uz | ane 
TODD .nckesaecteveanbinal 3,737 168 164 117 281 449 
= 2,147 | 266 |- 51 s2| 83 | 349 
2,140 260 47 28 75 335 
| | 
19,055 1,079 986 719 1,705 2,784 
19,023 1,038 779 636 1,415 | 2,453 











~ (a) Week ended January 7. 





CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS 











(000’s omitted) 
—_-e-ocuseeseiiiiaticniaaiialiasaihatinaiaie 
Great 
L.M.S. LNER. | Western Southern 
| 
——~Cumulative ieee £ £ £ £ 
dec , first ha , over 
Septet ball 1037 coves wera | — 780 |— 638 | - 318 | — 105 
G decrease, second 1938, 
over vocensd RaME WOOT. coeckisias ac — 2,423 |-1,812 |- 92% |- 56 
Gross decsasne, - half 1939, 
over first half 1958 :— 
" week to Jan. 8, 1939 ......... — 146 — 134 — 37 —- 414 
Weekly Figures 
Av. weekly decrease, Ist half 1939 | — 146 — 134 — 37 _ 14 
Latest week compared St 1938....| — 146 — 134 — 37 —- 14 
ke th averag 
“GOOD neti So ee 


IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


Gross Receipts, week ended | Gross Receipts week ended 



































OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 














INDIAN 
me ‘i Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
: Zz g for Week | Receipts 
Name s,s -——__-—__—_ 
| os 1938 | + or — | 1938 + or = 
ee aa — : 
: | 1938 | Rs. a i ee 
conan &N. Western | 11 Dec. 20) $10,52,945!+ 10,010) 79,78,491| _ 104 909 
Benga -Nagpur ...... 37 | 20} $26,71,000|— 60,609) 6,55,34,930| — 10,36.570 
Pree ay, Bar. & C.I, | 39 | 31} + 138,04,000)+ 10,000! 8,60,98,000' — 12.34.000 
; ‘ = & S. Mah.... | 37 20} +23,65,000 + 2,07,575| 5,27, 15,620! + 28,62,217 
S. Indian .......e000 | 37} 20 $14,24,059 ~ 1,41,145) 3,94,59,819/— 4,63,529 
+ 10 days. t 11 days. +r 
CANADIAN 


ee Cnt eae en eR ee ee Eee ae Men 

Canadian National .. | 52 Dec. a1 $4,855,374 — 266,674 182,081,291) — 

Canadian Pacific...... | 1 Jan. 7| _"2,126,000|— 162,000, | oo 
$ 10 days. 








SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 


{ { { 
Antofagasta .........0 1 Jan. 8 fie728 — 5,760 10,830 — 6,250 
: . | 120,300'— 22,900 4,538,400 + 226,900 
Argentine N.E. ...... | 27 Jan. 7 *£7,463\— 1.420 281,538 + 14,073 
B.A. and Pacific 27 Jan. 7) { $1,484,000! + 133,000 33,660,000 — 2,195,000 
teeees *£92,060 + 8,251) 20,88,093,— 136,165 


B.A. Central ......... 27 Dec. 31 Pe +. 16,400! 3,047,900 — 373,900 

439,000 — 563,000 56,948,000 — 946,000 
B.A. Gt. Southern... | 27 Jan. 7)4 $7151:303— 34,925 3,532.754|— 58.685 
B.A. Western .......0+ 27 Jan. 7/4 $655,000 — 33,000) 18,434,000) — 2,036,000 


* £40,633 — 2,047 1,143,548!— 126,304 
| 7 $2,072,450 + 274,800 47,815,200! — 9,228,700 
* £128,564 + 17,047) 2,966,204'— 572,500 
4183,319'+ 9,261; 4,160,968 + 224,592 
e£21,366 + 1,082 484,962)+ 31,306 


Central Argentine ... | 27 
Central Uruguayan., | 26 Dec. 31 


. 0000 be j 
Leopoldina ............ 1 Jan. 7 ee y ieee Me a 
Mexican Railway..... | 52 Dec. 31} {$436,300 + 29,200) 7,022,900!— 730,300 
IND iccadatiorencane 52 31} “at£6,139— 3,212, 143,422/—_—- 10,691 


United of Havana... | 27 Jan. 7! (£18,576 — 1,133, 434,066—_ 28,364 


* Converted at average official rate 16-12 pesos to £. + Receipts in Argentine 
pesos. ft Fortnight. (a) Converted at official rate. (d) Receipts in Uruguayan 
currency. (e) Converted at “ controlled free rate.” (/) 10 days. 


SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 


sa ae a ee a 
Transit Receipts$.... | 52 |Dec, 31 259,100|— 54,700) 9,664,500) — 1,141,600 


t 11 days. 


MONTHLY TRANSPORT & POWER RETURNS 














January 7, 1938 
(4,000) 
Company < Tra 
Pass. Goods | Total Pass. | Goods | Total 
Belfast & Co. Down ,,. 1-5 0:3 1‘8 1:5 0-3 1-8 
Great Northern .,....... 8-8 6:8 15°6 8-8 6:4 15-2 
Great Southern ......... 30°5 42-0 72:5 30:2 47:4 77:6 
LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 
Cae ee eat a ee Compared 
| Receipts | with prev. 
wilt. aan a 
Week ending Jan. 7, 1939, bef pooling sh 300 + 4 800 
en ing an. , , ore eee eee ee ereeeeee > , 
Total, 27 weeks to date ........ceccovscsencncess Dirddewunestut ..- | 15,898,300 | + 165,000 
L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 .......+++++ .. | 29,388,200 | + 657,100 | 
L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 ..........++ 28,732,000 | + 255,000 | 
L.P.T.B, receipts, year to June, 1938, after pooling ...... | 30,923,828 + 676,450 | 


London Transport Pool reveipts, year to June 30, 1938.. | 42,120,17 


+ 742,250 | 


£ | | Receipts for Month Aggregate Receipts 
ae taeda ha bdlinndih be te 
an 6 | Endin 
ne =| "| 1938 | + or — 1938 | +or— 
| | | 
é, ad a | 
Cana 111 ‘Nov. 30 Gross $16,785,084 + 11,557 167,057,671 — 15,119,512 
National } Net | $2,841,264 + 922,037| 5,036,871 — 10,841,793 
Int. Rlys. Cent. 11 |Nov. 30 Gross $500,436 + 56,587) 5,081,216 — 43,566 
America. | Net $93,816 + 28,892) 876,089 —- 204,854 
Mexican Lt. (11 |Nov. 30\Gross  $640,867|— 139,305) 7,425,425,- 754,878 
& Power. | | | Net $117,460) — 123,323) 1,755,135 — 484,951 
Peruvian Corp.| 6 |Dec. 31 Gross £68,780 — 8,128) 409,453 — 94,583 
Singapore Trac 3 |Dec. 31,Gross $198,000};— 12,000} — 621,000) + 9,000 
Suez Canal ... 12 |Dec. 31.Gross _£788,800'— 69,000) 9,664,500 — 1,141,600 


eter ee neeennnneneenbeeeisieioeeey 
TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 


Statistics for December 1938 (on basis of £7 8s. 6d. per fine ounce) rece et 













l 
i ; | Working 
Name of Mine and Tons Output Net baie! aes 
Group Milled | Fine ozs. ae Costs | Profit ver -. 
—_1—— 
£ £ £ a 
256,275 | 147,753 | 108,522 | «. 
aor ori 149,743 | 143,228 | + 
311,112 | 154,486 | 156,626 |... 
137,263 | 89,938 | 47,3 a 
119,134 | 74,612 | 44,522|  «. 
27,413 | 24 11:2 
diem | = |e 8 28 
fozass 47,370 | 21 8:6 
34 105,870 | 21 11-3 
74,023 19,586 | 15 11°6 
109,371 47.813 13 19-0 
elie 109,685 14 $3 
Rose Deep vw... | 80,000 | 12.707 | 194356 24804 | 23 33 
General Mining 
wa Ryn Gold ... 63,000 5,203 | 16 10 
West Rand Cons. ..... | 187,000 |<. 260,655 105,880 | 16 11 





Working 


| 

















Net , . j 
Name of Mine and Tons | Output | peimated| Working) prot | Cost 
Group Milled Fine 028. Value | Costs | | Per Ton 
| | 
% Ree See Pee aes : oa 
Goldfields | | ce ef ee - 8 
immer and Jack...... 117,000 | 24,306 | 180,469 | 60,430 | 20 6-9 
Robinson I i: icant 116,000 | 26,454 | 196,421 | 80,121 | 20 2-1 
Sub Nigel ......++eeese 61,000 | 41,696 | 309,519 | 208,845 | 33 0-1 
Vogelstruisbuit .......- 70,000 | 16,673 | 123,796 | [35,129 | 25 4-0 
"| 28,200 139 | 
eee ans" | 51°500 | 11,015 | 81,783 23,074 | 23 1:3 
Johnnies Group ae | ‘ 
East , 30,000 54,717 22,637 | 21 
Teens Ares 2. | 206,000 354,499 175,256 | 17 8 
Langlengte Estate...... | 101,000 | 111,531 10,078 | 20 6 
New Stu Areas «..... | 124,000| . 252,594 145.115 | 17 8 
Randfontein Estates... | 386,000 | 436,866 113,279 | 16 11 
Van Ryn Deep.......+ 101,000 | 118,719 | 32,076 | 17 3 
Witwarersrand ......... | 88,000 | | 97,309 | 13,537 19 4 
Johnnies Group Total "7,036,000 1,426,235 | 511,978 17 10 
Union Corporation eae meet ' 
Gated c.ccassee 150,800 | 42,714 318,968 | 116,905 202,063 | 
Be id bee 115,500 | 26,693 | 200,319 | 83,149 117,170 | 
Grootvlei Prop. ....+++ 60,000 | 11,490 | 86,015 | 67,491 | 18,524 
Modder Deep ....+++++ s | 6,651 | 50,085 , 40,827 | 9,258 
Van Dyk Cons. «ccs | 72500 | 17,011 | 127,806 | 82,273 | 45,533 | 
ther Mines | | | ‘1-8 
, ‘ 2,651 | 19,697| _... 5,291 | 30 
Geen en 73,000 | 13,537 102,162 | 70,941 | 31,221 | 19 5 
ransv se 600 | 4 as ; 
Transvaal Gold’ ----- | 45,000 | _7,973,| 59,065 | 50,i00 | 8,965 |... 
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date when the quotation is above par. The return on ordinary stocks 
ng taken of any increase or 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 


ts of Gand of fixed interest sete: allowance is made for interest accrued since the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard rate. Where 


the d includes any profit or loss on redemption ; where stocks are 
a yt scount and the earliest 


ble at or before a certain date the final 


















and shares i; 


reduction of interim dividends. Allowance is made for accrued dividends i, 









calculating the yield on “ cum div.” 
a Prices, ee 
. | Year 1939 = | 
Prices, | Jan. 1 to i 
Yiel 
ae Jan. 11 | Name of Security antl, 
en | are H 1939 
ig Low- High- | OwWw- | 
est est est | est | 
ee "_ British Funds £ s. d. hd 
7914 | 64 71 | 69% || Consols 21p%........ 7054; + %| 310 8 Brit. Overseas A £5 || 30/- ‘ui ¢ 
11181 | 98 || 105%, | 104° || Do. 4% (aft. 1957) || 105 °| + 12] 312 3n See af Ente SF = Eig 6 9 
Bits | 98 || 105te ee wei ss | ul 3 2 0 Com. Bk. of Aus. 10/- 12/6 42: 
1031, | 92 || 983 | 973% || Do. 3% 1948-53 9814) — 14 3 4 0 District B. £1 fy S1/3xd) —3d| 3 18 , 
1045, | 90lp | 991g | 97lo || Do. 312% after 1961 || 9834) + 14) 3 11 On! 328 En. S. wn P 75/~ 5 12 9 
10513 | 100” || 103136 | 102%6 || Do. 412% 1940-44 || 1025,| + 1s] 4 7 Of) - a 10, 410 0 
11553 | 102 |10911i6 108% || Do, 5% % || 109 | = 5) 3 4 0 | £93. fain es | H | Lloyds £5, fi a8 | sii. |— £2 610 2 
Qliljg) 81 || 87 861g || Fund. 217% 1956-61 || 8633! + 14) 3 6 0 || 59/4%2 y 7/-xd) —4d | 4 6 9 
9715;61 88lg || 923, 9173 | pene. 254% 1952-57 | 92le/ + 14 3 6 0 | 86)-" ba Be b) Marina C20, 6 im - | ea/'ndl tH 318 3 
995;5| 90 || 9434 | 9334 || Fund. 3% 1959-69... || 94io| ... | 86/- “xd +74) 3 
1147'| 98 || 10sije | 10673 | Fund. 4% 1960-90... || 108 "| 41] 3 8 0 | 53 Se oe Ne eee Sized ~ 1s) 4 11 9 
an a | oss¢ | 05° } Nat. D; 2% 19448 atl 1 36 z| 344 6 | aect See i2izp| 331 | 72 398 
001 93 953, 5 || 1 ei 4 2 
112136 100 10712 | 1065, | viewory Bonds 4% af 107\p| +p] 314 6f| 70/9 The Th S ii | ag4 =12| 4 6 9 
mae | Se? | ee | Sy [etna | coal £8] 3Has] tm 108] $4") SeotSAc20 4306 13 | > | 213 7 
1 8 i 8 || Local Loans 3%...... + | 154 » | 50 
102° | 9012 } 99° | 97i2 |; Austria 3% 1933-53 | 9713 ~12) 3 4 9] 45/- 3544 61, b}) Union Dis. Le ssenseee 42/6xd -- | 414 H 
681n | 55 || 64 63 || India 212% 6312} ... 319 0 | 91/9 9a 96 } est. £4, £1 pd.....+ 88/6 | ~3/-| 426 
824 | 68 76 | 754 | Do. 39 gov wal | 319 3) | nemranen 
33 i] i 10. 310% :i- | } 
11743 | 110 | 115% | 1145s I De. ato’ i958 | us| | 39 6 | 2614 Bob | 404 5) Ales £5 eee | th +4) 3 9 9 
Dom. & Col. 8 0 
1087, | 97 || 103 102 || Austr. 5% 1945-75... || 103 a 48 6) 9% 206 $0 _ Com. 1, y. pa. | 94) | 4 6 . 
1041>;¢ 97 || 10314 | 10212 || Canada 4% 1940-60 |} 103 | “| 3.18 5f| 95/~ 2/=b) Ai6a |) Gen. Acc. £1,3/- pd. | 454) — 1s! 3.15 8 
115 | 1091p || 11155 | 11112 || Nigeria 5% 1950-60 | 11112] “| 314 0 | 274 25b | 25a || Lon. &Lanc.£>,£2pd.), 27 | — 14) 314 1 
| } | N.Brit.&Mer.£14a,£-p. | 
108 | 95lg || 101 987% || N. Zealand 5% 1946 || 100i2| 411g] 5 0 0 | 1016 3/24 | 3/1b iD She oP t) 10l2 | 219 6 
10713z9 95 i 10234 10134 } Queens. 5% 1940-60 102 ss 4 19 Of 195;6 $305 25a io (£0) . pd. oe 19 ; 219 Of 
112186 97 || 10814 | 1072 |S. Africa 5% 1945-75 || 1071p 311 6 || 1556 6/—a| _ 6/=b |) Phoenix £1, fy. pd... || 15 Cana 
| Foreign Governments 3512 7214 6 Bs ae A veeese 3514) + 14) 215 6F 
i, | 78 || 85 831o | Arg. 412% Ste. Bds. || 84 | —1 5 7 2) 93/- 50¢ | t50¢ Roy i with 4s. pd. |) 92/6] ... | 2 4 of 
102 23 || 4012 | 3612 || Austria 19305%...... 371g} —3 | 11 2 lo] Ye 196 | lla | Ro Tigre Hove Sle} ow | 3 3 3 
89 38 || «59 57 || Do. 4% 1934-59 || 58 | .. | 9 29) Bly 3/36) 3/3¢ | Soyal 41. A £20,£1p4.|| ;o4| | 3 6 
18 |e |S |amtecon | lial $3 al a | obs | is] see gees ae 
cake 2| —4l2 | 83/- oon | 
ae | He | | is | maa | BH) "| aM od * ee ae 
2 8 ic 6% (1929) ...... eee ) 
6012 | 37 || 37i2 | 36 || China 5% (1912) ... || 3612) —1 | 13 14 Of, aoa Saw 
ie 40 | 55i2 | 52l4 | Do, 5% (1913) lie 52iz} -2 | 910 6f 230, + ‘ Anaie- heme. a 5 4 0 
99° | 98 905, | 96i4 || Denmark 3% nn 971 71°36 71 as 7p + ere $50 
104 8412 || 853, | 81 || Egypt Unified 4° 83 | + | 418 6 21412 | 416 2 
ea’) | | seven nee | oY) a [to] as aus 
46 | 15 331g | 29116 | La a % i 30 | -3 115 0 O 224 8 4a‘ | 5 7 0 
34ip | 25 | 2915 | 28 i, Stab. 28 |-1 | 8 7 6w) 223 8b Invest. Trust Def. 516 7 
a | S| aa | a | eat teseas | du") —3 [Ht SY ae? ee es vari sug 
641. | 38 53 4754 es 6% (24) red. 1959|| 48xd} —1 | 12 10 of | 11812 3a || 6 67 
50 35 || 431g | 4312 Per 71% 1922... 43!2| ... | 9 4 Og) 2172 510 4 
T5te | 54 | 65 | 65 | Poland 7% aon. 6 | | 8 9 3s 3/9 | 3/9 || 4c | 4c || Scottish Inv. 5/-...... 5 6 9 
aa" | SS | "| oe | Bi aaeeCane| a" | [S18 BF iene 15 
8 —- ° ood 5 5 Op 
1771 513 4 
1155, | 101 || 11229 | 111g || Bir’ham 5%, 1996.56 111g} ... | 3 6 6 , 
117 | 1041p |! 113g | 113 || Bristol 5% 1948-58... || 113 te ee 
87g | 75 || 815g | 803 | L.C.C. 3% ........0.05 81 | — 1g] 3:14 1 |) 27/122 Wc | 13} 712 5 
9712 | Wie || 93% | 93 | et 933 | .. | 312 6] 139 We | 3e Inv. £1 472 
1055, | 9435 | 1023, | 102 | 312% 1957-62 || 1022 | — lo} 3 8 0} 13/9 2b 2a 516 0 
= 7 : at Be | tS) Dalgety £204 pt ; ey 
rices, a eee 5 
66 3a_ |} Forestal ye 9 9 3 
Nilc | z 4 (c)}| Hudson’s Bay Zl 47 6 
56 2a jeve Enver tu 9 00 
Nil | Nil : en Nil 
3c | Sipe) Brimitiva Hold. £1:. 760 
soece 610 8 
s. d.. 
11134 | 11022 2g | lp 11012 16 3 5 8 6 
1121q | 110g 24 214 Alllg] ... $30 
121 | 119 2, | 2p 1191, 7. ; t $ $0 of 
Li7lg | 1151p 21g 212g 1161p} ... 400 6 0 3 
75 73 11g 212 b 74 |— 191 5 8 O 
: : m 5 1 3 
8512 | 84l2 2 lig 85 | — lg} 311 0 5 9 0 
114 | 11353 2ig 114 | ... | 31010 ? 
6 16 0 
Gritish Railways | § =| + i £|| a3 | a1). || @e | yak’! Mitchelle& Butlers 7? 
285, | 243, 3126} Nil ai) G.W. Ord. ........00 -| 2 |-3 | 0 0 3 id 0 
2lg | 2ig || Nil | Nil | LL. & NBR Def... || 233! ... Nil 6 3 0 
4l2 334 Nil Nil Do, 5% Pref. Ord. 444; — Nil 609 
47 431, 3346, Nil a] Do. 5% Pref. 1955 || 4512 ... | 8 41 
Ill, 93,4 4% 134¢|) Do. 4% 2nd Pt... 10 | —-1 | 1710 0 
283, | 24i2 | 36 | Nil all Do.4% ist Pf....... || 2512} -2 11115 4 10 13 4 
13%, | 12 Lge} Lp cl] LMS. esveeeses || 121g) —11g) 11 6 3 a B. 
301, | 27 26 | Nil a) 4% PE 1923 000.... |] 2712] -2/ 7 5 5 6 13 3 
5} 471, 2b | 2a || 4% PE. .....ccccconee |] 4712) —-3 | 8 B 6 70 0 
12% | 112 Ipe} 1g Def. ...... || 12° | — %| 1210 0 513 6 
5834 i 36 la ask 57 | —1 70 3 5 11 ét 
931, | 91 | Ziga) 2lgd)) Do. 5% PE ....0000- || Ogi -1 | 5 9 3 5 8 0 
0 
Dom. & Foreign a4 
740 
9 8 Nil Nil || Antofagasta Ord, ... 81g} — 
5lp 4i, || Nil | Nil || B.A & Pac. Ord. |. 434 <2 Nil $15 0 
1333 1136 | Nil | Nil || B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord... |} 1119] -1144] Nil 9 0 0 
10\2 | 8ig | Nil | Nil | B.A, West. Ord... || 91g) — 34; 9 Nil 5 3 
lil, 914 } Nil Nil ae Ope. evssveve || 10 | — 34 Nil 5 17 of 
6% | 6 Nil | Nil || Can. Pac, Com. $25.. || 6 | — 1i2| Nil 719 0 
24 24 2¢ | 2c || Costa Rica Ord....... || 24] .. | 8 6 8 8 5 
30 : +25 | tNil San Paulo Ord. 29 a 6171 912 0 
pa 8 12 6 
oa to os 7 0 Of 
29/72 | 276 || 56 | 5a Bk of N. Zealand tari ou ie 3 
330 326l2 | 62@ | 66 || Bk. of Engiand . | 313 711 3 
75/6 = 7a 76 || Barclay B. £1... +44) 316 5 6 8 
41 . in rn ait 9 (D.c.0.) on: be 5 1 Of 
23° | 22le | Se | Be || Bk of Mont fio" os | «1 38 736 
23 2278 6¢ 6¢ | Bk. of N.S.W. £20... || “23 i 42 hie 
Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. (c) Dividends for full i 
Gy Yield cn 412% basis. (om) Based on payment of 232%. OO tee chen ots aia 
() Yield worked on bess. ) Yield worked on a 512% basis. @) Yield worked ‘cr 14% basis. © . basis. 
(s) Yield besed on 46 of cour on. t Free of Incere Tax. (9) Yield based en 47% of coupon. (2) $3 ala tres or Soane ta5- 
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———— | es | is T ai 
: car | Price 
¥ gal | Tan tte | taewo | Fee] 80! vied 
ao Jan. 11 || Name ot Security | 11, | 3S) Jan. 11, 
j - Ag | inclusive | eM I | 1959 6 g= 1939 
indusive _ | rms | | be es Low- 1 @ @, | } 3 
<i 1 - | | est est 0 10 ae agernAineneRAEES 
High- | Low o% % ee eee aoa Se TE SEE ee ae s 
EE eae i £241 | ant fick: | €e @ 
oe nn oeaeh. tobe fi } 41/3 | ... 317 6 || 62532) 61332 | 20 6 7p a\| Gallaher Ltd. Ord. fl 613,65) + of | 7 6 
76 | 40/9 || Nil 8c U. States Steel $1 silo — $2 Nil || 4/9 | 3/10l2)) Nil c Nil ¢| Gaumont-Brit. 10/-.. || 4/9 | +9d | a 6 
7514| $7058|| b¢ Ff Un, Steel Cos. Ord. £1 22/9 | —94| 817 9 || 12/- | li/llz|| 16 | Nil a) Gen. Retract’s 10/- . 6 | —6d 7 _ s 
iol 2/6 || 38 Vickers 10/-...... | 22/6 | —9d | 4 9 0} 25/- | 243 || 15 a} 25 6 Gestetner (D) (5/-)... | 25/— |... | > 
Bi 9 || We | 4a | Ward(Thos. W.) £1. || 22/6 |—Tied| 11 2 3 || g5/- | 80/- | 43, @| 20 6) Harrisons&Cros.Di.£1) 85/- |... | 
25/72| 32/3 || We 12'2 | Whitehead 1. &S.£1 || 45s | 710 0}! 50/3 | Se/- || 13125) 5 al Harrods fl... 4 58/9 | ... | 6 6 0 
ir ae | 232) 12024) Varrow & Co. £1 -- || 61/3 | +1/3| 610 6 || 25/1%2| 23/3 eS a eee i ale | ons 
_ le | ¢ | 28/9 | 28/- 9 ¢ Imp. Airways nT foes. | 
61/3 | Textiles i} 3Jm | — lod i} H Sh) lo| 29/71 3 b 3 a) Imp. Chem. Ord. fi 30/- | —-6d| 513 4 
| 2/9. || Ni | Ni || Bleachers £1 i || 3/nel —34 | Ni ia *| 109°) 32 ¢ Nic Imp. Paes se 1 1G. ca) ote 
342) i0le| Nil Nil || Bradford aide | “3/9 | —3d| Nil |} “610s 61530! $178 +72 a Imp. Tobacco {1 . 612} —lig} 319 OF 
3/54) 3/6 || Nil Nil | Brit. Cel. Ord. 1 1... | 4/12] —3d| = Nil | $6012} $5719) $2: 25) sr 00 Inter. Nickel n.p, | $5712) ~$2; 3 9 7 
47" 39 || Nil Nil || Calico primate f | 35/6| —6d| 511 61\ 11/6 | 11/- || b, a| International Tea 5/- || 11/3 -- | 4 8 6 
“ee 35/3 || 10¢ 10c || Coats,J.&P. £1 ... } 27/3 | —1/9| 610 11 } 37/- | 35/9 || é b 3 a| Lever & Unilever £1 || 36/3 |—7led) 510 4 
30/3 m- || ae Lip a|| Courtaulds £1... 1 || 28/112) —412d} 7 2 6/| 17/6 | 16/3 || 10 ec Nil a@\ Lon. & Th. OilWhfl | 16/3 | —1/3) 12 6 2 
29/9 | 28/- || 726) 21ea\, English Swg. Ctn. i || 2/9 | — 412 od Nil || 47/6 | 46/6 | 2212 ¢| 20 c¢)| London Brick £1 ... |46/1012) ... | 810 6 
28/6 | 2/6 || Nil - | Fine Cotton Spin. £1 | 28/12i—-1/1012) 6 1 3] 54 51g 14: Bb} 84 2) Lyons(J.)Ord. £1... || _5'8) — 18) 4 6 6 
2919 | 27/6 || | Sib aj) Linen Tretdwrins 1| 47/9 | —3d| 4 4 3¢) 54/9 | 52/9 | 27igb) 15 : ae i = +U6 2 ° 
1 1 atons i /71 (6 || Toa 12! urex TG. ..000- . 
486 | Gio1| Nit @ 8, § b|| Whitworth & Mit. £1 | 6/1042 Bere 3" | ie | 935 6 219 a Phillips (Godfrey) £1 || 32/6) ... | 7 6 9 
6/1042) 6/1982), Electrical Manufacts-| | | 5 5 3 34/11| 23/3 || 10° 6| _7lpa\| Pinchin Johnson 10/- 23/9| ... | 6 2 0 
| 379 || 10 ¢ 10 ¢) Associated Hew fh | se | 131 217 Of asin” | 34/414|| 1212@\ 37126 Prices Trust Ord. 5/- | 35/7l2) -.. | 7 0 0 
ait 'g19 | 15 b 5 ai Bris British Insulated fi. | 77/6 5 3 3 | 53/- | 51/9 || 11736, 3iga Radiation Ord. £1 mee 52/6 | pie 514 3 
2) ' \| ers £1 ....- eeee I ee } , } ‘ | 4) k. Ls  veeuas a | , 
ene | 33 6 a 24 5) Gr “Gromaron -— | 33 a | 6 0 | 4 ae | 271 d Bel ¢ Reckitt & Sons Ord. fi bin 1-4 8 6 
15/1012) oe | Nile 10 | English Electric £1... | 76/-| -64| 5 5 0|| 9/10i7 9/3 || +886, 5 a@ Sears (J.) Ord. 5/-.. 96} .. | 8 8 0 
3 | 753 || ITec| 20 cl} GeneralBlectric 41... |) 76/- | 15 3 4] 96 | 9- | inc 4, Sminfld, Arg. Mei wets ao © 
la 15 5 ¢|| Henleys (W. T.) 5/- 19/419)... 7 5 | 58/9 57/- 12125} _2!2) Spillers Ord. £1...... 58/112! +7ied) 5 2 3 
oldie) tk 726, 5 a Jonson & Po fi | 213 | ; : 2 || 29/712| 28/9 | Nil | Nil | Swed. Match. moe-2 ana's Nil 
ae i |i Siemens £1 — ..+-++++- } ’ ' { 1 b) Tat rle .- 56/1019 
21/72| 21/- || Tee] Tle Cee aete Light, ae. | : Sata) Sieel eed Sel tine The ft Pasi | an 0 
i $l cl gl ¢| Brazil Trac.,nopar... | $912 + 12) 5 5 3 | 4 9° | 63/11 11 6 5 a Tob. Secree. Ord. £1 || 63/9 | +1/3; 5 1 0 
pm Git 9 6b : a) Bournemouth £ Fi Pie. ne ese ; : = i cs | 30/6 2| 35 c 25  c)} Triplex Safety G. <¥ 30/71 ~T8 : P : 
“| | British Pow A eee te 34 6, Tube Investments 85/712, —7}2 
219 | 27/3 || oh % 2) Gey ot London Zi. | 32iz | a | ou ot see | Se ta 16ls 6) Turner & Newall £1.76 1012, —Tiad) 5 4 0 
B9| 363 | 5 3 te el) Glyde ¥ erat cede =H | 44> | 6a} 419 0] 53/110) 51/9 5 | 712) United Dairies £1... || 53/112 4 13 10 
*2| 4% | Peck ae 1 United Molasses 2 ss 
aa 39 | 375 21 | Edm: Eamundsons £1, || 25/6 | -» | 414 01) 22/6 a pee Mie bl W'lipapr Mir.Det.£1| 32:6 |—id| 7 12 6 
25/6 | 24/10 2 b 12%) Lancashire “ fe | 30/712). 418 0 || 33/3 76 7 b| 3 a) Wiggins,TeapeOrd.f1| 38- | +3d| 5 4 6 
at 3/71 | b 2 24) few ys a || 29/412 oe r 3 || 3/3 57 Aot| 15 ¢| 50. 6|\ Woolworth Ord. 3/-.. | 60/- pro! 512 6 
29/112 | i Electric + || 48/11q) | 
48/112) 46/6 38 3a Midland Counties £i | 3/-| = | 411 6 | Mines a Ee 
35; st ‘orth-East. Elec. ad c| A hanti Goldfields 4/-|) 4 | 
30'3 | 299 || ai2b peel ee tac) ~~ | 33 2h ewes Oe eS  iiieeccen ees. 89 | .. | 9 0 Ot 
Gi | OF. Sel tb | Scottish Power £1 «. - || 35/- ‘net > | | Giga} 1354 6|Cons.Glds.of S. Af. £1/66/101), -.. | 6 0 0 
35/412) Seon a *h a | Yorkshire El ~s 38/6 |... 42 8) The 155 95 el 95 6 Crown Mines i0/-.. i I6)3 + 14 517 6 
| Gas | Nil 6! De Beers (Def.) £212 ao - 
| | 2a) 2 t| Ga L&C, LL veneee } 22/6 | ~ 3d) 419 6 | Pr wis 20 ql 15 ¢|| Jo’burg. Cons. £1... || 47/6 |... | 16 § : 
i alte lew «¢ a| Imp. Cont, S ar | ae +6 72 ot ai/- | 39/— || Alga) 1149) Rikana Co Bl a | at els 3S 
\ Tyne £1... || 22) | “11%6 || 25. a| 37126) Rhokana Corp oa) — 2) 33 
22/1012) 22/3 || Beg) Zeb RiewKaropolvcan Stk. || 10412 § 5 3|| 12h6| 1% a “| Nil || Rio Tinto £5 .........  14%9| — 14] — Nil 
105% | 1044 || 3° 8 2ipq| S, Metropo | | 14% | late || Na | Roan AntelopeCpr.5/- | 169 | —9d | 5 18 9 
; 6 | | Aesrtend Sr | 43) ig tty 516 0 17/72) 16/9 | 30 ¢ 3 Sub Nigel 10/-...... | 12 | + | 6 5 0 
5/- \ 42/6 i| 5 ¢ 1212 ¢ A uip. Ord. £1 | 30/- } —1/3 5 0 Ot |) 12g | a 6/- b i 2/6 a | Union Cp. 12/ 6 fy pd. | Blige) + he 5 4 0 
316 | ae ‘2 a 13 § oh sebensoegeee | 25-/ |+7ied 6 0 0 | 8'8 6 il Nia | Ni |W. Vamnmenadte- 6lg| - ai Nit 
26 354| "2519 | x Nil ¢ io ¢|| Birm. Sml. Arms £i.. 26/3 | +35 7 2 3 | 3 ay) a roig! i 10 cl Nil cl\WitunaGold £1......_! 12/-| —9d | _Ni 
| 2 — )/ eameneteas 
17/6, | 1613 | 3384) 66 Bl Od Moves Li... || 16/3 |+ 72d] 6 3 0] — ISSUE ‘PRICES 
16/412) 15/3 || 6 & 5 ¢ Ford Motors oe oats 5 6 0! NEW 
ae | ae } ae 1212, ee ti. H 80/ed! 2/6, 6 5 0||_ “\Change| y, ae 
716 | 7916 | 25 ¢ Leyland 0 | 1, 8 ‘Issue! Jan. sieoe 
ei- || 8 ¢ = ¢| Morris Motors 3-63, H aa/9 Tiedl - % : \ ee | tree Jan, 11, since, {ssue | price 1939 fon. 4 
a | 39/112) 5 a 15 Bi Ral. Cve Tt a "tel ae oO OI price) — to eee . 
52lso| Slo || 16126) —7igq\| Rolls-R —') se od | 720 «0 (—— ‘ee \ | l10119|.. 
; 1 1 Stand. otor soe |! 16/6 ' ! Hse. Pp. 419% | | 100 z 
17/3 | 16/412) 40 te Shicping 1 |g 9 9 ACE Me.5- 1129 | 43d |N-Met. 4% pf.|20/-|  3dpm | + Tied 
43; 41 Clan Line Steam. fl | 410 eve 4 il || Brooke Tl. 5/- 3/6 lind pm —Iled Taylor T.512 %| 21 * 3d pm a 
| art “| Cunard £1 thy £1... | f7/3| 3 15 0 | Gotan. ELL) 498) tole bitte| ... |Ultramar. 10/~ ee | ai 
17/384 | 16/10% ¢| Furness, Withy £1... || 17/3 | 3d) $15 0 | Hardman 2/6. 20'-| 20/t012 ‘| +3d | Un. Steel 432%) | ia as | + 3g 
1012, | BID | ace i o f ~- ; 6° 
163. | 113 312 Payal Mail Lines fi | 176 | -6d) 515 0 HeeSidasgdb) 99 | S-l2dis | —le si oot Se scat 
14/42 | 13/9 il ¢ Union Caste Ord. £1 14/3 | - I academe . PRICES 
Tea - | 14/9 | —3d| 615 6) 
ms ! 14/9 | —3d NIT TRUS 
15/6 | 14/6 c|| Allied Sumatra £1... || 14/9 | ~32) O tA 6 U 
6 | 24/101 b|| Anglo-Dutch £1 | 25/- ; Trusts Association 
xe 1019! “* 2 ¢ Bah Lias £1 .-.-+-++ ans : - n as oop itle oor not include sonia closed trusts) . ee 
= | a al ee reeks. | si 72 ei. (Change) Jan. 11, {Change 
33/1, a0 a Chal (Assam) in } aoe -1/3 i 3 : Name and Group oe. Sle | since || Name and Group) 1939 Jon 4 
‘lp | jant. sad [- |, Nam aa } Jan. 
"ye | tase bi pe aeies Si. | 3/412|—led) 7 3 3 | fcc eS [P= seep [ 13/10ip bid |... 
28/712 | 27/3 | | Rubber Trust (1 ... | “al 7 0 | Municipal & Gen, 1/9-12/9 | — 3d ||Keystone2nd 10 1019 xd bid, -- 
302| “20 | United 2/- | vail pig Ue | For. ted nv Bont | 17/9-18/6xd | — 34.|| Keystone Flee, | 13/3143 x Ligd 
ieee n l—-18/9 | —Llod|| Keystone Cons. | e la 
me .. || 91/3 | +1/3} 5 8 $i 18/—18/ || KeystoneGld.Cts| 12/412-13/4loxid . 
27 ry 26, : Ane (Trinidad) 5!- |26/-xd| Lied 7A Scot. & North Meare |: “Allied | l_ 94 
52/- | 46/- Attock £1 .....0seee0 50/712) + 4/12 18 sal New British ... 29/72 Amer, Indus. . 19/9-20/9  |— ¢ 
85/- | Bin, Burmah Oil £1 ....-. S “a 4 1 Bank-Ineurance 17/9-18/9* . Brit. Ind. Ist 16/17) F 
i are j - j } eee 
"i814 | (505 Me atc f.100 gar ie 3 2 Sei Tasurance | 19 pote) De. 3rd | taeciaie bona 
gS | He Roya Transport £1... ||81/3xd|— = floss 18 Tl Bam gecconnie vee | 16/9-17/90, | ove Do, ath | 14/9-15/9 xd |" 3d 
9216 | 87/6 Lise. £15, | 889 |—5s | 8 Q || Invest Trust, | 12/10n eae Elec. Inds. ... | 15/6-16/6xd| ... 
43/9 s/n Pet. Develop£l || 43/- | -6d| 5 12 Scot. B.LLT. + be sae ’ Metals & Mins. |  13/6-14/6 
kee TH 1% 514 3 deb | h-13/—* | — "3d ||Cum. Tavest. | eA | 
Aerated Bread . 17 . rnhil “ ae Other Groups noe 
i ee —_ Al vee |] 18/6 | wee 8 " : sat Na 16/9-17/9 on Brit.Emp. Istunt 16/11o-17/112 Lled 
23/412 | 22/6 Amal. Metal £1...... || 22/6 |° + | & 4 9 || National C....... 14/9-15/9 | — 3d || Brit. Gen. “C aan 1 
12/— "| 11/6 Amal. Press 10/- ... || 11/6) ++ | 3 2 9 || National D. «.- 12/Tig- 13a ~ liad) | Rubber & Tin 3-16/3 
13/112 | 12/3 Assoc. Brit. a 5/~ ||12/3xd) 16 0 || Nat. Invest. |. = + 3d || Brit. & Amer. 15/3-16/ 
10/384 | 9/71 News. Di. 5/- || 9/9 | —64| 12 18 & 13/-t6/9. | ilod|| Producers... To, 
68/9 e 2 Assoc. P. ee 66/3 | —1/3| 4 14 3 || Cemtury ..-seree 17 /-xd oe Domestic . | 6/3-6/9 x 
$3- | So? Barker(John) 1... || 52/6 | = | 5 ? Gilt-edged «..-- | 1 | Do. 2nd Ser.| 6/6-7/- 
— Barker ei 3'6) 7/6 | + Scottish ..-++-++ 14/ 1 a Do. Priority 9/--9) be 
uo | i Beechams Pills Dt,2/6) 0)” | *. 4 2 8 || Universal... 16 yale Ist Prov.“ A." | 19/—-20/- |— 3d 
a 9 1012 eee > eee e ped ei Do. “B” 13/  2°R/ 
ft tee Beceem ise |fig| OF emcee = |RBE |= "Be atone] EI 
aes . si 23/- oe —s Selective “ >” 
333 | S46 Brie Aluminium cic | 58) ~ | 412 | «ts Moore. | _ 1119-1219 ins 3 
33/1019 33/6 British Match £1. | 33/9 | 3: 4) 4"4 Ot} Inv. Flenible | TNO) vay Gold Share Txt. | 5-5 
96/3 | 94/384 Brit.-Amer. Tob, Li 95/- |—78| 50 0 || Inv. Gas & igt16/41 12/—13/- _ |- 3d 
71/3 British eve 70/- | -1/ 710 0 | Inv. vied 12/101 13/1012 —Tied Brit. Trans. 8 9-14) Oxd hie 
! 9 1 /~ | os 43 Inv. 2nd General/12/ 9/9-20/9 Bank, Ins. & Fin. | 13/ ; 
doy? | 33° Cable & Wir. dg... || 382| +2 | 2 4 3] tev. Inc & Res | Hio-18/9 | Boe. Bank Shi¥. dea ad 
1 ooo eee t. 
85g 81 ate i... li 16 ee il 6 9 ne sa 16/41-17/412 one Do. Ins. Shrs. 15/6-16/6 ose 
11/412 | 10 50/-| + | 3,9 2] Brovident ..---- | 12/7l2-13/7l2 | «+ Brit Dom. In....| 14/9-15/9 |... 
239 3,3 Be ieviland Harland Ae £1 23/6 | :% 5 Savings rst orp ad oe Four Square ve ise nd > ae 
31/3 | 30/3 414 0 |i Securs pervised ...... | $10-26-11- 15 |-$0-05 
1 Supervised 
l= | 10/3 8 6 7 16/432 xd bid | + 1ed ity ist | 5/—-5/3 | ons 
2Ute | 20/8 512% Gord 3rd Ser.... | 13/6-14/6 xd (k) Yield on 20% basis. 
/6 Lest cwo yearly dividends. 
48/9 | 47 dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) 


813% aap ae of incometax 
annual dividend equal to sbout Sendene p 


meer, oo risswine for ree 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 





511,391) 1 926,458 2,437,849) 


106 
Y fi 
ear rom 
Company Ending Last 
| ccount 
Banks £ 
Alexander’s Discount......... Dec. 31 128, 
Barclays Bank  ........+es0008 Dec. 31 
Martins Bank .............se00 Dec. 31 Y 
North of Scotland Bank ... | Dec. 31 99,326 
Union Bank of Australia...... Aug. 31; 145,914 
Financial, Land, etc. 
British Tin Investment ...... Dec. 31 30,871 
North ——— Mortgage | Sep. 30 2,936 
Batu Kawanr  ......c.secceceeee Sept. 30 458 
ON Sept. 30 443 
eT eT Sep. 30 413 
Textiles 
Roberts (J. F. and H.) ...... Nov. 30 30,798 
Trusts 
Cardinal Investment ......... Dec. 31 4,921 
Charter Trust, etc. ......... Nov. 30 11,764 
Great Northern Investment | Nov. 30 46,284 
Other Companies 
British Tobacco (Australia) | Oct. 31 40,17 
Industrial Plant ............++. Nov. 30 369 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat ... | Aug. 31| 217,435 
Nairn (M.) & Greenwich ... | Dec. 31 64,488 
Nathan (Joseph) & Co. ...... Sep. 30 35,318 
New Merton Board s Oct. 31 14,308 
Pullin (R. B.) and Co. ...... Oct. 31 5,068 
Rio de Janeiro Flour ......... Sep 51,941 
South African $ July 31/| 15,408(v) 
Trinidad Sugar Estates ...... 


Ti _ Profits, 1 6 £'000's : ‘gyms 


t+ Free of Income Tax. 








872,929, 1,181,936) 
191,873, 291,199 





204,663 390,59 
149,318, 180,189) | 
9,737, 12,673) 
7,454 ~—«'7,913)| 
3,257 3,700 
9 432) 
30,048 | 60,8461| 
14,488 wh coall | 
16,641,  28,405|| 18,333, 
76,934 123,218 aay 
911,479 951,6531. 96,507 
599, 968 ose 
259,678 477,113|| 50,000 
241,196 305,684... | 
90,647, 125,965|| 51,000 
47,833  62,141|| 5,600 
28 33,466, ... 
86,937 138,878 | z 
50 65, 11,000 


(a) No comparable 


figure. 
(mn) Also bonus of 2 per cent. from the Special Centenary Fund. 








Net Profit Appropriation Correspon 
After | Amount ——— Period Last 

Payment | Available Carried ol Year 
of oor Reserve, | Balance | > 
al Distri Deprecia- Forward|| Net | Divi- 
Interest ed on. | Profit | den 
1 } | | 

| £ | £ | £ es 
154 283,000 5 131,000 | 154,075 ii, 


400,000, 527,720 2,133,825 14& 10 
250,000, 328,730! 853,566 16 
55,000, 103,843) 200,508 16 
oo | 157,263 | 254,384 7(n) 


o oes 337,557, 15 
2,500; 2,815! 10,281 Nil 
2,418 al 10,882 5 
23 6,589 10 


‘os 432}, 10,139 15 
sa 30,846) 35,130 10 
on 6,676|| 20,184 7} 


eee 10,072); 21,334 Nil 
10,000, 51,61 a] 6} 







eee 41,7 911,386 10 
sa 432 507 44 
207,113|| 271,009 11} 
a 63,185|| 255,592, 15 
20,000, 51,779|| 91,398 10 
5,000, 15,141|| 44,618 28 
10,000, 5, 23,217, 15 
7,500, 52,218} 92,654 8 
6,349} 18, (2) | @ 
5,000} 2,523)| 20,448 10 
} 
| 
944 61 3,876 
1,007 1,18 6,118 


(v) Seven months. 














DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 
ee ee 


























Int. | — a l — 
Pay- | Prev. mae lf 
Company ' a Company or | Total! ‘ble Year Company or | Total * = 
| tFinal 
a 
% % % 0. or 
RAILWAYS 3 Dae Tx % | % ", 
Railway seeeerees ee ou ee an. 21 4* Weber rop. ist. (a) 3 oe Jan. 31 3 
BI 62pa* Feb 10(6 7 ‘* 7 Wendinghouse Bokes. | 2° 172 1M, 
= ~ i . 1000) 6% ‘6 . iz Woolworth (F.W.)... | 50t | 65 
Hongkong & S i 5 oe | ie 2 es ce Saale oo ‘ 
Lioyds Bank aoe ot o jot 7 ba i 
i ae oe ie ws |Jan.31| 5* + Free of income tax. (a) Paid on a larger 
Midland Bank ......... 16 | Feb. 1 “+ lian. 21; 3 capital. —_ (6) Tobe paid in Australian currency. 
Munster & Leinster... $1 $12 a 10 oe 10 & fe a bonus of 2 per cent. from Centenary fund. 
Petions Sete .. at 5 10 ce 10 t) st par 1B oeb-inie. 
Provincial of Ireland Pa | 421 ‘- ee 4 oe 
Queensland ational | 42pa*| .. mt. 71 BEIRA RAILWAY .—Dividend, 2s. per share for 
Union Discount | out . - 15 = = a. ees same). Net profits, £214,454, an increase 
Union of 4 7 | Feb — ry 
Westminster Bank (£4) 3 18 | Feb 15 i 4 BIBIANI (1927), LTD.—Dividend, 15 per cent. 
WaINSURANCE | | 272) ~ 10 | 22 | 1 fef,yearto September 30, 1938, payable’on 4,500,000. 
New Zealand I 5* Feb. 8 3lg| 31, year 15 per cent. was paid on £450,000. 

TEA & RUBBER . eve =| Jam.20)  2ip* DISTILLERS COMPANY, LTD.—Interim divi- 
Assam Co. ..........+. 2* Feb. 11 cE Bhs 38 on ordinary shares unchanged at 712 per cent. 
ee BE mao an. mt Sie ELECTROLYTIC ZINC COMPANY OF 
Standard Tea (Ceyion)| ~5* . a. 10 | Feb. 1) 11 Soren —Interim dividend, 6 per cont. _ 

MINING a tee... foes ordinary shares on account of y 

1927) ais | Feb. 1 7 a Te une 30, 1939, as before. 
et ae Mert 5 ie 6 LONDON AnD NORTH-EASTERN RAIL- 
APANES ; 5 | = F dy .. Seastemeeneinad tein sin fal sabe div sivisen 
see met 
s+ |Beb. sed 14th to 
Alders (Tamworth). 6t! 10 | Feb. 4 Feb. 1 Pr jax are payable ebounty 

SHORTER CO 's Extract of Meat Com — meet the depreciation, £34,418 
(Continued from page 89) Profit for to Ai 31, 1938, £448,360 al hack cnet oon from reserve in a558, 


sectaice Retuendinend Onn 
Tea casi de rete 


cent. plus a bonus ot 7p Per cent. both 
as 


£10,000 as before. 
before. To reserve {£7 
forward 


before. Carry 


raised from £60,060 to £70,569. 


Total reserve now £ le 


firas 3432. To tax and N.D.C., 
74,882 yey sole Ordinary dividend 
free as before. Carry forward 

ses ee £217,435 to £207,113. 
Fanti Consolidated Investment Com- 
el a bee ee ee 


Sir Edmund Davis disclosed that the 
securities were valued at market 
or cost, whichever was the lower. To 


market values cost by 35,504, 
no part of which been ‘taken into the 
accounts. 

North Eastern Electric Supply Com- 


North 
Durha 
Yorks 
Lancs. 
and) 
Derb: 
Leic 
Staffs 
Sak 
Was 
Sout 
Mo 
Othe 
dist 
Scot 


n 


. 
and 


ht es eee, ‘Ff 





= 


Coal 


CoaL OurPut (000 tons) 
Week ended Jan.—November 








District Dec. Dec. 
24, 31, 1937 1938 
1938 1938 





Northumberld.) 260°2) 233: 613, 114-9} 12,285 -3 
30,5846 







Durham ...... 587° 504: 28,950 °4 
Yorkshire ... | 851°3| 483 0, 41,448 8) 39,0070 
Lancs,Cheshire 

and N. Wales| 345°4| 223-8) 16,196-0} 15,596-8 
Derby, Notts & 

Leicester ... | 667° 436 -7| 30,773 -9) 29,2726 
Staffs, Worcs, 

Salop and 

Warwick ... | 395°5} 224-1! 18,434-6] 17,914°5 
South Wales & 

Monmouth... | 620-7 pay 35,053 - 2] 33,244:'4 
Other English 

districts* ... ] 106-4 1-2| 5,080°0) 5,032°6 
Scotland ...... 616°2 593. 3, 29,360 - 8] 27,757 «2 














Total ...... 4,450° 7) 3,157- 6220046. 


: Including Cumberland, Gloucester, Somerset, 
an 





Cotton 
Raw Cotton delivered to Spinners 
(7000 bales) 
Week Total 
ended Deliveries 
Variety 
American ...... 
Brazilian ......... 
Peruvian, etc. 
Egyptian ......... 


Sudan Sakal ... 
East Indian...... 


Metals 


SALES ON LONDON v METAL EXCHANGE 











Week ending From Jan. 
‘Jan. 4, | Jen. a1, | 11 1059 
i339" 19399" } 
Copper Tone is00 10,400 
BUR ccs 1,200 1,240 1,625 
Lead.....00 sede 7,500 6,700 11,700 
Spelter ..... edee 4,800 3,400 5,650 
U.K. K. Stocks _ 
31,{ Jan. 7 2, 
One” 1939 
Copper eo. official whem: ‘Tons Tons 
sain caseoosssienece sapaeey 4,533 5,976 
fone doipeh puibiabuighiatk oa 25,054 | 25,429 
Tin (London and Liverpool) .. 9,674 | 9,686 











THE ECONOMIST 


Industry and Trade 


COMMODITY STATISTICS 


METALS—{cont.) 
TINPLATE INDUSTRY 


Week ended 
Jan. 1, Dec. 24, Dec. 31, 
1938 1938 1938 


Production—per cent. of 
Capacity ..... eeacesuses 47°91 36-16 ene 
Week e 
an.6, Dec. 29, Jan. 5, 
19 1938 1939 
Shipment a 532 13m O1d 
i caieiiinaieaeaes : . 
Seouke 1,746 2,010 
S:VORBE:  cecectevceces « 4859 5,085 5,675 


One Week ended 
Jan. 6, 1938 i, a! 1939 
. ‘ons 
Shipments ..........0000. 8,532 310 


Foods 


WoRLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(000 quarters) 

Week ended Season to 
Jan. 
1939 


Jen Ra 1 
1958 EN 1939 | 1938 





TUQUAY .... 0.006 75| 2,223) 2,776 


Russia ...........0008 


seen eeeneeeeee 






Scandinavia ...... 
Other European 
Countries ...... 





344, 291) 4,972) 6,099 
1 ” 903) aes 30,820 











Worzip SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 











Maize MEAL 
(7000 quarters) Wire 
Week ended |From Apr. Ito 
From ‘Bee. | Jan. Jan. Jan. 
1, | 5 , 
1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
Argentina ............ | 325) 242) 31,151) 11,682 
Auantic America ... 44 212} 912 11,936 
Danube Region ...... 129 15] 2,883 3,084 
S. & E. Africa ...... 63 8} 5,179 1,269 
Indo-China, etc. ... 92 87, 1,545 1,843 
WR ise. ssials | 6531 564 41,670 29,814 
__Orner Foops 
| Week ended 
| Dec. 31,/ Jan. 7, 
1938 1939 
Bacon *® 
al London (bales): 
—_ a ebasvaascacenensedeooss a, roo 
Canadian .......000++ eapeccees > 
Dutch ......+ a aaaaicniates 236i 2,691 
Lithuanian .........cs0eeeres : ; 
P Sialic eines sihaanavies 2,880 


Landed ........sccccscsceeesess 7,241 4,474 
D/d for home consumption 2,479 9,831 


EXpOrts coecessesseeseseenees 79} 9,645 
Stocks, end of week ........- 152,574 } 137,572, 
—— Sota CE AIOE osnnovere , 


OTHER Foops—(cont.) 


Week ented 
| Jan 
nese "839" 
Corre : 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.): 
Brazilian—Landed ......... 39 1 
- Di a _ home consn. 116 62 
90 FA PVEND  ccceeeeeencenee ore wee 
ua Stock end of week 3,455 3,394 
Central and S. American : 
= Gitsabitesevhoceeanis 160 824 
D/d for home consn. ... 1,271 2,100 
ME onnictssuvihatentous 336 235 
Stocks, end of week ...... 57,544 | 56,033 
er kinds—Landed...... 389 1,209 
= —— for home consn. 1,842 2,964 
ep MMIII Si cccnsctneeceas 24 168 
a Seca end of week | 49,450 | 47,527 
Meat : 
Supplies at Smithfield (tons) : 
chiles citaadnatiahigiidineden 6,724 9,728 
Beef and veal ..........c0005 3,358 4,972 
Mutton and lamb ......... 2,200 2,922 
Pork and bacon ............ 538 965 
i 628 869 
SUGAR: 
Movements, London and 
Liverpool (tons) : 
INE cc eucescacoakenseness 20,642 5,505 
Deliveries ........ccccccccsceee 327 14,290 
Stocks, end of week ......... 273,783 | 264,998 
TEA :* 
Sales on uate A/c. (pkgs. ye 
. Indi 44,502 
7,271 
24,643 
5,527 
1,175 
1,769 
84,887 





Week sdaiiiine, 5th. 
Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 


ceteiiiates , 
Week ended 





| Dec. 31,| Jan. 7, 

1938 | 1939 

Lamdill....0c0.-cccvessccorsees tons ‘| 1,263 
Delivered  ...cccccsocccccees tons l, a | 1,746 
Stocks, end of week ...... tons 86, 668 | 86,205 


WorLp ‘SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
_ (000 tons) 


Week ended | From Jan. 1 to 


Dec. 

31, | 7, | 7, 

1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
' 


Jan. 








Asgeasine to— 


K. and Orders | 11-4; 22:8 | 20-9 | 22°8 
Continent ......... 25°5 4:7} 146); 47 
U.S.A. and Canada| 19°3 | 8:1 8:6; 81 


Australia, Brazil, 
GIR: cccegrecenneepe 0-1 

Calcutta to— 

U.K. and Orders... 1-7 1-0 ven 1-0 

Continent ........- eee eee eee one 
Bombay to— 

U.K. and Orders 8-4 3:9 one 3-9 

Continent ........- eee eee ose ase 
Madras to U.K. ...... oie ate = oe 
India to— 

eae Bisccaes 0:5 ess 0:5 


Aeeeeereeneseere 











Dab snictnzian ~ | 9} os] “elas 





ry ie. bie 
OWuee mnanaeie 63s pd 
Ons Ces Mer rene Su 
Bye, Cees er os 3014 
Coro A Bemenigre.. 10-22 1805 


6 11, 

Moa 71839 

Mei a Sui spot sevcosees 46-50 46°65 
Sesites, N.Y. eeeeeseceeeeeeree® 4°85 4:85 
Han Su Louis, Louis, spot ... 4-50 4-50 


le Dalene Ib.)— 
— N.Y. Accra, seecee 4°32 4°54 


Coffee, Blo, Now were 589 i 
ye 


Jan. 4, Jan. 11, 
1939 
Cents Cents 


MPC ANE TS (per lb.) —cons. 


ne. se seeeesees 8-47 8-25 
Jam. ..cceeeeee 6°65 6°5212 


SS crude 
33 deg. to 33-90, at well, 
Barred  .oc.cccccnsscecseeess 96 
N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 161, 151344 
do. Feb. 165 6 156 


Si N.Y., Cuban Cent., 
Wdtceele cnn 8 
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Jan 4, Jan. 11, Jan.4, Jan. il, 
1939 1939 1939 1939 
CEREALS AND MEAT SUGAR (per cwt.)—cont. i. tee 
Cut 2460 2 =«0 
GRAIN. etc.— PRR Ree meee eet ee eeetee 24 6 24 6 
Thee , -. ¢. S ‘ OE | saaiinrinicmcncssccnamenn = 2 = ile 
Yo. 2, N. Man. 496 1b. ....02.- Granulated 2 
— Gaz. @V., Pel CWL.  ceseceeee 44 6°S 8 Se | err 21 O 21 0 
— Mar., a nitnnndenese oa 39 Home Grown .......cssesseee- =. : 4 ; 
Straights, did London — ......++. > : = ® Se" (Aacinn Average) (per lb.)— d. 10"b5 
oe CX SLOTE ...+.4- ome ee ° SMI wishec ctnnapsreeninnsiapetien is 13-78 
, E Gaz., . cwt. ... Ceyion seeee PPrrrritt ttt ee eee z 
ian” me s ” eg sii 6 0 6 2 SEL sidcemanmapeatipiniasuesnenapacen® eee 11-63 
Maize, La Plata, landed, 480 ib. 30 6 30 0 Soak Getidhle Rdasonanicinanees «10-57 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cwt. .....- 7 0 7 lle POA. Lonckedinbcocesacdsednoesccces a 11-58 
> nie MME ssisiennadiddederovevedsoes aa 13-43 
1, per = TOBACCO (per Ib.)— s.d os. 
English ong sides.........0:+++ e328 Virginia stemmed and un-f 0 8 0 8 
410 43 stemmed, common to fine 2 6 2 6 
Argentine chilied hinds ...... 50 47 Rhodesian stemmed un- : z : s 
WUE = eadceSidbense tocccccees 
Mutton, per 8 ib.— 48 48 Nyasaland stemmed and un-{ 0 7 0 7 
English wethers ...... = 2s 3:3 ~~ 7 gas: ianel 14 14 
2 10 2 10 Stemmed ......... 
N.Z. frozen wethers — .....++++ 3 6 3 6 Best indi i ° : ; 
Lamb, per 8 Ib.— 44 44 1 6 2 
N.Z. fOZEN  .....csceceseseserees 5 4 5 4 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ......... 2 ae : ; 
anal Or Eee sesediemmesuicaial 100 0 100 0 5:31 $-17 
MD chncacsconscccqsoneesacoeososs 100 0 100 0 7°45 7°32 
EPUB _ .pncocciesedsennencsnconsacese 4 : 2 . “= LP 4 
; 8 
Irish ee eee reece eee Reser eee eeeeeeeeree 100 0 100 0 40’s wen ‘ : is 2, ea 
HAMS oo 'wist (Egyptian) ... 4 4 
sed — sebiicnimeupemen 9 0 100 0 Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. s. d. s. d. 
Siete denen 2 0} 08 0 yh 10s 32's & 50's... 16 3 16 1 
segbillebenenoueeeanen in. Shirtings, 
19x 19, 32’s & 40's... 22 9 22 6 
0, 
OTHER FOO 18x 16, 10 Ib. ......... 9 7 9 6 
- . 9 exI5, ry ib” = 88 87 
* 15, 84 Ib. ......... 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— 
SIDI © Santcischissapeesomes 114 0 122 0 FLAX (per ton)— of & at > 
New Zealand — ..ccocccccccccccee ‘ay 2 123 0 Livonian TE. : séshons eerecseeeveses 77 0 81 0 
SEED * sneensetiiinotinnioaat is 9 pi44 0 Rem TED acesesesecesscsesiones oo} 81 o 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— —— Slanetz Medium, Ist sort  ...... . 100 0 
GRIND Kicciciciccsitnensesecaente 
seen eeneeeeeeerenereeee 73 0 73 0 HEMP (per ton)— 
Row Zestand § ..<cscscccccsccocenece = : » : ia i epee at ges ssobenee ja . zs : 
> an.—Mar. “J2” ..... 
English Cheddars ....... scene ee JUTE (per ton)— 
Dutch 60 0 55 0 Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B. J 
rT ae et 644 0 63 0 Jan.-Feb. ......ccecesesesseeeeee- 19/15/0 20/5/0 
COCOA (per cwt.) Daisee 2/3 cif. oe 
dani nd 22 0 22 6 Ja.-Febd. .....sesesseserseeseees 19/50 19/15/0 
We eensecepocabeosassecesouses 22 9 23 3 SISAL, (per ton)— Fes ° if 8 
RN a 45 0 45 0 eee eeccceccocccoes 16 s 16 iS 
SILK d 8. s. 
Grenada .....-sessssseesseeveneees 28 0 28 0 ee nett saadideadiats tie a oe 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— j 8 0 8 3 
Santos supr. c. & f. .....cses.0000 33 6 33 6 BPAN ....ccccecere eeeeeeeereeeeseeeees 8 6 s 9 
Costa Rica, medium to good “HE 0 33 0 {talian, raw, fr. Milan ..........++ 8 0 8 0 
Kenya, medium _ ..........00.0000- 70 #720 WOOL (per Ib.)— < 7 < 
EGGS (per 120)— a oo Tinietan cee... i, Sits 
English (15-1512 1.) ...cesscseee Queensland, sed. super combg. 2212 22l2 
‘aes . z 3 ¢ S.W. greasy, combg.... 13 13 
Danish (1512 8b.) ...cccccccccoseess 146 14 0 Ze, Qreasy, bred 50-56... 12 12 
FRUIT— fo! Crossbred 40-44 10 10 
Oranges, S. Atrican boxes ...... : od Merinos 70’s average ......... 2612 262 
ili om" " me Oe ae ie eeebtabetie 
se erapees cc | -, Sie Crossbred 48'S. ....tussesecsees ml T6lg 16g 
Jaffa 6 3 6 3 ”» BBS cocccccccevccccsonces 16 16 
: bosst12 0 10 9 MINERALS 
Lemons, Naples ....,.... boxes nee — 
ini as) ae | eee Se we 
eo ««-—i“‘<i&$': ACARI § . ccccees . boxes 15 0 14 9 Welsh, best Admiralt Fs ewevceces 6 22 6 
Appies, Amer. (var.) ... barrels one is 9 18 9 
28 6 Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne... 
» Canadian: Nova Scotian [13 0 12 0 2 ° 2 9 
(var.) barrels | 20 0 24 O Sheffield, best house, at pits ... 240 240 
Grapes, Almeria ......... barrels ae IRON AND STEEL ton)— 
Grapetruit, S. African .........+. ie Se ee 2 Oro 245 0 283 oO 
» Jamaica ........s00 wee rails, heavy ...........0+.+++ = : = : 
a Jaffa, Seedless ...... a2: oe OUS METALS (per ton)— 
= 6 we 44/6/3 43/13/9 
» Cyprus, secdless % ad cash Seeeeeeeesereeeres ais Ssitze 
= ‘Texas (March Seedless) . 7 : Three months CeCe SC CE CORE RET ee /12/6 0/0 
LARD (per cwt.)— Ta— 17/0/0 217/0/0 
50 0 50 0 Standard cash ......ccccseveeees | 217/5/0 217/5/0 
bladders ee Ne tee 56 0 56 0 Three months et eeeeeeeeeseoneee 318/310 aie/s 
as ERE RTS a oo Lead, soft foreign— 14/16/3 14/15/0 
PEPPER pc: ib. Cash ssesessssssssvesencerseesesess LMA/IT/O 14/17/6 
v (in ) © 211 English, pig .....-ccsssereereeeee 17/0/0  16/15/0 
Lampong Bond) eeseso 16 0 23, 
White Muntock (f£.2.q.)(in Bond){ aif 0 3i, sper soreeceneineonrd Sa Lats 
° » Dury paid) ...4 9 Fi} o 354 » billets ...... 1027010 102/0/0 
FOTATOES, (per cwt.)— Nickel, home and export ......4 18899 lesino 
English, King Edward, Siltiandf 5 6 5 6 ‘ Chi 50/0/0 $0/0/0 
' cwt.)— 6 0 6 0 Antimony, Seeereresesenee 51/010 51/0/0 
eit OK Con. ee Wolfram, Chinese unit{ 57 © 57 0 
jecteiienniaiee 412 6 33, opones 61 0 6 0 
ca London— Platinum, refined ......' per oz. 7 7/10/0 
. baat ee a 19 1012 19 101g Quicksilver evececescove per 16 ib. ie. 15/4/0 
ended + These prices are for fuel oil for inland consumption—other then 
include the tax. 





BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


1939 19% 
d. 
GOLD, per fine ounce ..... iebeadens 150 5 1498 
SILVER (per ounce)— 
seeeeeeees FOne POOR eee eee e renee 1 81s 1 8 
MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, Lond 
in 20 to t ‘non- ON any 
PISS SSE 20,80, noo-eurai 





428. per ton 
CHEMICALS— & dad 
Acid, citric, per tb. tess 5% ...{ } lg Lo 
” Nitric SOPOT PERSO RCO H eee Ee 0 2 0 : 
0 22 0% 
vw»  Orrallic, 108 ..cccccceccsseceee : a ox 
6 
»  Tartaric, English, less 5%{ { },, |! 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl, per proof gal 1 1° 1 |' 
Ammonia, carb. ......... per ton{ 3000 ane 
; Sulphate ......00000.. 7/110 “7/110 
. & 24 
Borax, gran. ............ per cw. ° . i 6 
pe DOW cesccreseeeeeescences 15 0 
Nitrate of soda ......... perton 80/0 8/00 
aoe ERs Be 
0.0 
te Sulphate am Per tN 4 10/150 10/150 
Soda Bicarb. ............ per ton “wae ine 
‘ 5/0 
Crystals ....... jnvaodsisestes perton) 5100 5 190 
Sulphate of copper ...... perton 19/50 19100 
COPRA (per ton)— 
-D. Straits, cif. ..... eesece 10/12/6 10/150 
HIDES (per Ib.)— . é:°'o ¢ 
40 0 4h 
Wet salted, Australian ............ cso 3-3 
0 3 0 3 
West Indian .....sesseee sesseoee O 3l, 0 3% 
0 4 0 4) 
Cape cssseres pemmmiediaiaminereen $232 
‘ 0 64 0 6% 
Dry and Drysalted Cape ...... { 0 74 0 7% 
Market Hides, Manchester— 0 4 04 
Best heavy ox and heifer ...{ 9 $? 9 $° 
0 43 0 44 
Best cow ..... eeesereccesecsceees { 04, 0 & 
0 533 0 5 
Best calf ORC R ROMO TET e Re ee EO tee 0 4 ° 0 7! 
INDIGO (per Ib.)— 5 0 
Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine wt z ; 6 0 
LEATHER (per Ib.)— 1 11 
Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. .........0+: {36 20 
22 22 
Bark-Tanned Sole ........00+00+: ees 33 
; 0 62 0 64 
Shoulders from DS Hides ......{ 9 $7 6 $ 
Blo 0 8B 
» Eng. or WS do. .....4 9 $7 7 5° 
sad 0 51o 0 52 
Bellies from DS do. ..sessees0s {9 oo 0 oe 
7. 0 7 
Eng. or WSdo. wwnnd § 9° 9 9° 
; . | 1 0 
Dressing Hides seererterecseerees { 1 9 1 6 
3 6 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/351. perdoz.{ 3 8 4 6 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS gall.)— 
Motor Spirit No. 1 —— ee 
Amer. rid.brl. Lond. 010 0 10 
Fuel oil, in bulk, for contracts, 
ex. instal. 
Furnace .......000++ ubbiition @ aut 0 ait 
Diesel OPE e Peete eeeeeseesenee 0 4\, 0 Ay 
ROSIN (per ton)— 14/5/0 14/50 
American Raptpcnniiiiees4 baa 18 ” 
lb. s d 8 4G. 
Pere cid dot satiacane 0 Big 0 846 
Fine hard Para .....0...:000s000er0 ee oF 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 39 0 39 0 
Orange seerereeeesereeererenee {2 0 42 0 
2 a. eceee Secoecce 1469 16 9 
20/150 
20/5! 
colbdin Sui 4 
Dis. {0; On 
vessesereveeses pet toad 13/10/0 13/100 
Rio seveseseeenrees POE std 33/0/0 2a 
Teak SOR OEE eee eee Tee enee ek: 0/12/0 o/13/0 
English Oak Planks .. 0/6 ‘6 
English Ash Planks |... | 0/7/0 ~—-0/7/0 





Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng.......... 
oe Linseed 
Be 


Turpentine ........00.0006 per Cwt. 


ee GD 
Bw 
SNM 
aace 


& 
SHAD 
S 
Ss 


10/18/9 10/17/6 
12) 136 12/10/0 
s. d 


8s. ad 
336 M6 


for use in Diesel-engined road vehicles—and do not 





